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CLERGYMAN'S OBLIGATIONS 

CONSIDERED: - 



CELEBRATION OF DIVINE W 

MINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS, 

INSTRUCTION OF THE POOR, 

FREACHINO, 

AND OTHER OFFICIAL DUTIES; 




.With particular reference to the 

ORDINATION VOW. 



Bv RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.I. A. 



Fulfil thy ministry. 2 Tim. iv. 5. marg. I 
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TO THE 

MOST REVEREND 

AND RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM, 

By Divine Providence, 

\ 
LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN. 



My Lord Archbishop, 

THE following treatise sets forth and 
exemplifies the principles, by which it 
was my desire to regulate my conduct 
in discharge of the important parochial 
trust, which Your Grace, as Bishop of 
London, was pleased to commit to me 
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between fifteen and sixteen years ago 
in the parish of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate. 

I have therefore a special reason for 
submitting it to the notice, and for 
hoping that it may obtain the approba- 
tion, of Your Grace. 

At the same time I gladly embrace 
the opportunity for expressing my deep 
and lasting sense of gratitude for Your 
Grace's kindness : as well as my share 
in the general delight, that the personal 
virtues and the publick worth, which 
we have been used to contemplate with 
reverence and affection, as they shed 
a grace around the first ecclesiastical 
dignity of the kingdom, are still 
found to adorn it with undiminished 
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lustre in the person of its present 
possessor. 



-primo avolso non deficit alter 



Aureus ; et simili frondescit virga metallo. 

I have the honour to be, 
My dear Lard Archbishop, 
Your Grace's most obliged 
and very attached Servant, 

R . DOWN and CONNOR. 

Oxford, 
Dec. 1, 1829. 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTORY. SUPPOSED UTILITY OF SUCH 
TREATISES. GENERAL SUBJECTS OF THE 
FOLLOWING. 

I will not be negligent to put you in remembrance 
of these things, though ye know them. I Pet. i. 12. 



THE treatise, at this time offered to the 
reader, is intended to convey a comprehen- 
sive view of a clergyman's principal obliga- 
tions, in the ordinary course of his official 
ministrations, and in the regulation of his 
personal character and conduct, as arising 
out of the promises made by him at his 
ordination. 

The reader, I trust, will be far from sup- 
posing, that, in submitting these observa- 
tions to general attention, I regard the 
clergy as generally ignorant of their pro- 
fa 
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fessional obligations, or as generally inat- 
tentive to their claims. On the contrary, 
I gladly bear my honest testimony to the 
intelligence and integrity of the body at 
large, whilst I avow with all sincerity my 
persuasion, that it contains many, very 
many, much wiser as well as much better 
men than he, who now presumes to invite 
the attention of the publick. 

Some persons however in particular there 
may be, such as candidates for holy orders, 
as well as the younger and less experienced 
members of the clerical profession, to whom 
these suggestions may be offered with more 
peculiar propriety, and with the hope of 
being more especially useful as a guide 
to them in the performance of their duties. 
In the mean time, even with respect to 
others, of truths, which the wisest already 
know in the theory of their duty, it is well 
that they should be occasionally reminded: 
in practices, which the most active are in 
the habit of already performing in the dis- 
charge of their duty, it is well that they 
should be supported and encouraged. A 
greater confidence of conviction, a greater 
strength and energy of action, may grow 
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out of friendly and well-timed admonition. 
There is an obvious propriety in the lan- 
guage of the apostle, and the sentiment, 
which it conveys, is of great practical utility, 
" I will not be negligent to put you always 
in remembrance of these things, though ye 
know them, and be established in the pre- 
sent truth. Yea, I think it meet, as long 
as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up 
by putting you in remembrance "." And in a 
later passage of the same Epistle, St. Peter 
speaks of " stirring up the pure minds' 1 of 
those whom he addressed, " by way of re- 
membrance b :" implying, as a valuable com- 
mentator c observes, " that the memories of 
the best Christians stand in need of refresh- 
ing, and the affections of the holiest require 
to be continually excited." 

It has been doubtless under the influence 
of this conviction, that several excellent Pre- 
lates have recommended to their clergy a 
repeated periodical perusal of the ordination 
services, in order to their being perpetually 
stimulated to an observance of those pro- 

* 2 Peter i. 12, 13. b 2 Peter iii. 1. c Burkitt. 

b2 
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mises, which they solemnly made before 
God and his Church. For, according to a 
remark of Bishop Beveridge, " as all Chris- 
tians, as such, should always remember and 
keep the vows and promises they made, when 
they were baptized ; so all ministers, as such, 
should always remember and keep those 
vows and promises which they made, when 
they were ordained. For which purposes, 11 
adds that valuable author, " it is very con- 
venient, if not necessary, for us often to read 
over the office of ordination, or at least that 
part of it which contains the answers and 
promises which we made to God and his 
Church, when we were received into the 
ministry of the Gospel d ." This exercise 
Archbishop Hort recommends to the clergy 
of the diocese of Tuam, " once at least in 
every year, because stale promises are 
too apt to be forgotten'. 11 Bishop Patrick 

d Bishop Beveridge's Sermon On the Manner of 
Institution of Ministers with us. Works, vol. i. p. 25. 

fol. 

e "Instructions to the Clergy of the Diocese of 

Tuam, by Josiah Hort, at his Primary Visitation, in 

1742." Reprinted at Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 

in 1807, in a valuable volume, intitled, " The Clergy- 
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recommends it to the clergy of the diocese 
of Ely, as a preparation for his episcopal 
visitation 1 . Bishop Wilson, to the clergy 
of Sodor and Man, at least on every return 
of Lent, if not on every quarterly recurrence 
of the canonical seasons for ordination. " Let 
me intreat you," this is the earnest and affec- 
tionate language of that truly primitive Bishop, 
" let me intreat you, at this time, to do what I 
have obliged myself to ; namely, carefully to 
look over your ordination vows. It is very 
commendable to do this every Ember week ; 
but it would be unpardonable negligence 
not once a year to consider what we have 
bound ourselves to, and taken the Sacrament 
upon it*." Archbishop Seeker likewise, in 
his " Instructions to Candidates for Orders *," 

man's Instructor, or a Collection of Tracts on the 
Ministerial Duties." No more useful publication per- 
haps exists than this volume of practical treatises. 
The passage above referred to is in page 373. A 
new edition has been lately published. 

f " A Letter to the Clergy of Ely," page 4. See also 
*' The Work of the Ministry," by the same, page 120. 

g " Parochialia," page 3. Works, vol. iv. 8vo. 

h Appended to his Charges, in the 10th volume of 
his Works, page 312. 

b3 
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and Bishop Burnet in his " Discourse of the 
Pastoral Care *," recommend to the clergy 
this method of self-examination at each re- 
turn of the Ember weeks. " My next ad- 
vice," says the last-named Prelate, " shall 
be to those who are already in orders, that 
they will, at least four times a year, on the 
Ordination Sundays, read over the offices of 
the degrees in the Church in which they are; 
and will particularly consider the charge 
that was given, and the answers that were 
made by them ; and then ask themselves, as 
before God, who will judge them at the 
great day upon their religious performance 
of them, whether they have been true to 
them or not: that so they may humble 
themselves for their errors and omissions, 
and may renew their vows for the future, 
and so to be going on, from quarter to quarter, 
through the whole course of the ministry, 
observing still what ground they gain, and 
what progress they make. To such as have 
a right sense of their duty, this will be no 
hard performance. It will give a vast joy to 

1 Reprinted in the " Clergyman's Instructor," page 
175. 
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those who can go through it with some 
measure of assurance, and find that, though 
in the midst of many temptations, and of 
much weakness, they are sincerely and 
seriously going on in their work to the best 
of their skill, and to the utmost of their 
power. This exercise will also offer checks 
to a man that looks for them, and intends 
both to understand his errors, and to cleanse 
himself from them. It will, upon the whole 
matter, make clergymen go on with their 
profession, as the business and labour of 
their lives." 

The advice of the several excellent Pre- 
lates whom I have cited, and whose senti- 
ments I have enumerated at length for the 
purpose of impressing on the reader's mind, 
with the weight of their high authority, the 
practice which they concur in recommending ; 
their advice, I say, proceeds upon a con- 
viction of the utility of refreshing and re- 
animating by special admonition the minds 
of those, who may previously be neither ill- 
formed of their duty, nor indisposed to the 
performance of it. 

It was under the like conviction that 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor delivered and pub- 

c2 
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lished his two discourses on " the Min- 
ister's Duty in Life and Doctrine," and his 
" Rules and Advices to his Clergy for 
their deportment in their personal and 
publick capacities.' 1 Of the " Rules and 
Advices to the Clergy," after noticing that 
they are in a great degree " extracted 
from the two Sermons on the minister's duty 
in life and doctrine, but that they are 
methodised however, and in some instances 
enlarged and rendered more practical," it is 
remarked by his late biographer, that " they 
can hardly be read too often, or, with the 
necessary allowance for some difference of 
circumstances between Ireland and England, 
and the seventeenth and nineteenth century, 
be too carefully or too closely followed k ." 



k Life of Jeremy Taylor by Bishop Heber, p. ccxciv. 
It may be useful if I notice, that " the Rules and Ad- 
vices to the Clergy of the Diocese of Down and Con- 
nor" are contained in " the Clergyman's Instructor," 
before noticed. They are also inserted in the " En- 
chiridion Theologicum," another valuable production 
of the Clarendon Press, compiled, as well as the for- 
mer, by the late Bishop of London, Dr. Randolph, 
when Regius Professor of Divinity in the l T niversity 
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In this judgment of the lamented Bishop 
HebeY I cheerfully and intirely concur. 
From my earliest initiation into the Christian 
ministry, the Rules and Advices of Jeremy 
Taylor have been known and prized by me 
as an inestimable manual of pastoral duty. 
To those amongst my readers, if there be 
among them any, who are not already con- 
versant with this manual, I shall be glad if 
this tribute to its excellence shall serve to 
introduce it : those of them, to whom it is 
already known, will be prepared to unite 
with me in this testimony to its worth. 

It has been under the influence of the 
same conviction, that many valuable Charges 
have been delivered by the above-named, 
and other Prelates, to their respective clergy, 



of Oxford. To the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
likewise the clergy are greatly indebted for the various 
republications, which they have issued within the 
last twenty or thirty years, of the works of some of 
our most excellent divines. A sum of no large amount 
would put a clergyman in possession of all these 
publications : and he, who should possess them, would 
have no contemptible theological library. See the 
note at the end of this treatise. 
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not upon subjects of intricate research and 
deep and recondite learning, but upon mat- 
ters of familiar duty ; which, as they ought 
to be . perpetually applied in practice, so 
ought they to be perpetually present to our 
minds ; to be revived, if they are languish- 
ing ; if they are still in action, to be strength- 
ened and inforced, by all the means of which 
they are susceptible. Indeed, as Archbishop 
Seeker remarks, in a volume of this kind of 
compositions, of which I should rejoice to 
know, that it was not in the hands only, but 
in the memory, of every clergyman of the 
Church, " these meetings were designed, 
partly to give the clergy opportunities of con- 
ferring with each other, and consulting their 
superiors, on matters relating to their profes- 
sion : but principally to give Bishops oppor- 
tunities of exhorting and cautioning their 
clergy, either on such general subjects as are 
always useful, or on such particular occasions, 
as the circumstances of things, or the inquiries, 
made at or against these times, point out ; and 
of interposing their authority, if there be need." 
Upon this principle the same very learned 
Primate avowed, on another occasion, that he 
had " never attempted in his former visita- 
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tions, nor should he in that, to entertain his 
clergy with any thing new and curious: 
thinking it," as he added, " much fitter for 
me, and better for you, to speak to you of 
such points, immediately relating to common 
practice, as though easily understood, are 
too frequently disregarded ." 

If however, admitting the utility of works 
of this description, the actual existence of 
those to which I have alluded should be 
thought to render others superfluous, if not 
impertinent, the answer may be permitted, 
that in treating on the same subjects different 
modes will offer themselves to the minds of 
different writers, even in setting forth and 
inforcing the same principles and practices, 
so as to produce additional effect : that par- 
ticular points, which may have been less 
carefully investigated and less strenuously 
urged by one writer, will be more ade* 
quately examined and established by another: 
that the lapse of time, and the change in the 
minds of men and in contemporaneous cir- 
cumstances, appear to call for renewed ex- 
hibitions and applications of truths, in them- 
selves substantially the same : and that more 
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modern compositions will sometimes excite 
attention, which may not be bestowed on 
others of older date, though probably of 
superior value. 

With such sentiments as these, the author 
composed and delivered to the clergy of the 
dioceses of Killaloe and of Down and Connor 
between the years 1820 and 1825 several 
Charges, which were published at the request 
of the respective hearers. And with the 
same sentiments he has put together the 
following treatise, in which whilst he has 
availed himself to a considerable extent of 
these Charges, so far as the remarks con- 
tained in them were adapted to the general 
use of the clergy of the United Church, at 
the same time, in order to accommodate 
them throughout to such an use, observ- 
ations of a local or occasional nature have 
been omitted ; the mode of personal address, 
and the language of official relation, have 
been superseded ; supplemental and connect- 
ing passages have been introduced ; some 
important topicks, only transiently alluded 
to or not at all noticed in the Charges, have 
been discussed; and the whole has been 
thrown into a more regular and connected 
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form, and may thus perhaps be regarded 
as taking, certainly not a complete survey of 
a clergyman's duty, but still a collective and 
comprehensive view of many of its chief 
articles as stipulated for by his ordination 
vow. 

In pursuance of this purpose, the cele- 
bration of divine worship in its relation both 
to the minister and to the people, in each 
respect demanding the clergyman's careful 
attention, is first considered: then the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the 
catechising of children, from the latter of 
which topicks occasion is taken for adverting 
to other instruments of religious improve- 
ment, such as the education of the poor, 
and the distribution of the holy Scriptures 
and other religious books. Reverting to the 
celebration of divine worship, the ensuing 
chapter takes up the subject of psalmody, in 
its authorized form, and as to the proper 
manner of conducting it. In some succeed- 
ing chapters the rule of ministerial duty is 
stated with distinctness, under the heads of 
the Kubrick, the Canons, and Obedience to 
ecclesiastical Superiors; and herein excuses 

c 
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for deviating from the prescribed rule of 
duty are noticed, and miscellaneous illus- 
trations are introduced applying to the 
clergyman's obligations in various depart- 
ments of the Church Service. Some hints 
are then offered upon preaching, with refer- 
ence to matter, style of composition, and 
delivery. The treatise then passes on to 
other topicks, not forming parts of the pub- 
lick exercise of the ministerial office: such 
as the clergyman's personal conduct, his 
private occupations, his amusements, his in- 
tercourse with others, especially with his 
parishioners, and his attention to the sick 
and infirm. 

These are the prominent contents of 
the treatise, now offered to the reader, 
especially to the younger clergy and to 
candidates for holy orders. Upon most of 
the subjects thus treated, I anticipate no 
material difference of opinion in the minds 
of considerate churchmen. Should a differ- 
ence however happen to prevail on some 
points, I would crave for my own senti- 
ments, delivered as I trust they are with 
Christian moderation, that indulgence and 
candid interpretation, which I am prepared 
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to yield to the sentiments of others. And 
thus I commit my little work to the bene- 
volence of the reader, with a humble and 
hearty prayer to Almighty God for his 
Son's sake, that it may be blessed by sancti- 
fication of his Holy Spirit both to him who 
has written and to those who may peruse it ; 
and be made conducive to the honour of 
God's holy name, to the well-being of his 
Church, to the diligence and fidelity of his 
ministers, and to the improvement and edifi- 
cation of his people. 



CHAP. II. 

CELEBRATION OF DIVIWE WORSHIP. OFFICE 
OF THE MINISTER. 

Let all things be done decently and in order. 1 Cor. 
liv. 40. 

Let all things be done unto edifying. 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 



THE prominent object, for which a clergy- 
man is invested with the ministerial charac- 
ter, is the PUBLICK CELEBRATION OF DIVINE 

worship, to which the attention of the 
reader shall accordingly be directed in the 
first place. The principle, which pervades the 
observations about to be submitted to him, 
is, that every clergyman's conduct in this 
particular ought to be regulated by a certain 
rule. Of every candidate for Priest's orders, 
the question is asked, u Will you give your 
faithful diligence, always so to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline 
of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, 
and as this Church and Realm hath received 
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the same, according to the commandments 
of God; so that you may teach the people 
committed to your cure and charge with all 
diligence to keep and observe the same?" 
To which the answer is provided, " I will 
so do, by the help of the Lord." Here is 
a distinct engagement, embracing the prin- 
ciple which ought to regulate the conduct 
of a clergyman of the United Church of 
England and Ireland : the principle, namely, 
that as a minister of the Church he is bound 
to act in that manner which the Church 
prescribes, " in ministering the doctrine and 
sacraments, and the discipline of Christ." 
This promise he solemnly pledged in answer 
to the demand of the Church. It was de- 
manded of the Church, and it was pledged 
by him, in order " that the congregation of 
Christ then assembled might understand his 
mind and will in these things, and that this 
his promise might the more move him to do 
his duties." Upon the faith of this, as well 
as of other promises, he was admitted to the 
holy order and ministry of priesthood : nor 
can he deviate from this the prescribed rule 
of his duty, without forfeiting his pledge, 
and breaking his fidelity, to the Church. 



Office of the minister. 3 

In application of this rule, it may be first 
observed, that it is plainly the intention of 
the Church, agreeably both to the letter and 
to the spirit of the divine law, which regu- 
lates her proceedings, that not only an hour or 
two in one division of the Lord's day, but, 
generally speaking, the whole of the day in 
both of its great divisions, should be set 
apart and consecrated to rest and religious 
exercises. And accordingly it is her pur- 
pose, that her congregations should publickly 
join in the service, which she has provided 
for them, both in the early and in the latter 
part of that day. Now it is, I suppose, 
certain, that in many churches of the king- 
dom only a single Sunday service is per- 
formed: and in many more the people are 
very remiss in attending at the service more 
than once. These things are noticed for the 
purpose of suggesting the reflexion, that by 
the omission of the second service our pub- 
lick provisions for divine worship are thus 
far rendered nugatory, whilst the sacred 
character of the day is thereby exposed to 
profanation: that a clergyman ought not 
therefore hastily to acquiesce in the notion 
of the impracticability of the two services : 

b2 
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and that, where practicable, he ought to per- 
form them, and encourage his parishioners to 
attend. 

But whatever be the cases, to which this 
suggestion may be judged inapplicable, it is 
a truth of universal application, that, whenever 
divine service is performed, it ought to be per- 
formed by all, who are concerned in it, with 
seriousness, attention, and devotion; and a 
constant regard to the provisions which the 
Church hath made for edification : and that 
without such qualifications, on the part both 
of the minister and of the people, the pur- 
poses of it cannot be properly answered with 
respect either to God or to ourselves. 

The part which belongs both to the minister 
and to the people will attract, as it deserves, 
the attention of the vigilant clergyman. 

With respect to the minister's part in 
the performance of divine worship, some such 
consequences as the following will probably 
be produced in his conduct, when he reflects 
upon the several purposes for which he and 
his people are assembled and met together, 
and upon the provisions made by the Church 
for carrying those purposes into effect. 
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Reflexion on the character of that Being 
whose minister he is. in whose house and 
before whose more immediate presence he is 
appearing, whose will he is delivering, whose 
grace he is supplicating, whose praise he is 
setting forth, and for whose bounty he is 
returning thanks ; together with reflexion on 
the weakness, the sinfulness, and the wretch- 
edness, but for God's mercy, of himself and 
of those now associated with him in God's 
house and service ; should seem to have their 
natural effect in producing unremitted seri- 
ousness, gravity, reverence, and humility of 
heart, which will shew themselves in a cor- 
responding deportment and expression: not 
unaccompanied by a chastised sense of the 
dignity arising out of the sacred office which 
he fills, as " the minister and ambassador of 
Christ," as " the steward of the mysteries of 
God,*" as the appointed " minister of recon- 
ciliation" between God and his people. 

Reflexion on the uses of the ministry, 
which he is exercising for the benefit of the 
congregation, as the leader of acts of devo- 
tion, in which they are to participate, and 
as the deliverer of instruction by which they 
are to be edified, will prompt him to accom- 

b3 
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modate his mode of utterance to their exi- 
gences and convenience; especially to' "read, 1 * 
as the Church prescribes, " with an audible 
and loud voice," not however so loud as to 
be strained beyond its natural strength, and 
to become painful to the sense of the hearer, 
but " so as he may best be heard by all 
such as are present ;" and " distinctly, 1 " as 
the Church also prescribes, and with deli- 
beration, not however with such distinctness 
and deliberation as may become tedious, and 
fatigue and deaden the attention, but such 
as may suffice to afford scope for a perspi- 
cuous, emphatical, intelligible, and impres- 
sive enunciation. 

Reflexion that the people are expected 
and required to bear their part in the service 
will induce him to adapt his delivery to those 
provisions, so that they may bear their part 
without disturbance or confusion, without 
any breaking in of the one upon the other. 
Thus at the end of every Collect he will 
allow a sufficient interval for the Amen of 
the congregation: in the delivery of the 
Lord's Prayer, the General Confession, and 
the Creed, he will so express each several 
petition or article, that the people may have 
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time to "repeat it after him," or "with him: 111 
in the interlocutory parts of the service, in 
the Versicles, for instance, which follow the 
Lord's Prayer, both after the Absolution 
and again after the Apostles' Creed ; in the 
Psalms and Hymns, and in the Litany ; he 
will proceed with such pauses and inter- 
missions, that the people may have full space 
to utter their responses deliberately, himself 
joining mentally in those responses, and 
affording them also opportunity to partake 
mentally in his previous address. If care 
be not taken by the minister, these parts of 
the service, beautiful and impressive as they 
are in themselves, are liable to become an 
inarticulate jumble of insignificant sounds, 
in which neither he nor the congregation can 
properly participate: whilst of the Litany 
in particular it may be observed, the most 
solemn perhaps and affecting part of our 
Common Prayer, so intimately are the several 
members, which are assigned to the minister 
and people respectively, connected together 
in sense and construction, that unless care 
be taken by the former in permitting full 
time for the people's part, and in keeping 
up his voice at the end of his own part, and 
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adapting it to the intervening clause, the 
composition inevitably loses no small por- 
tion, not merely of its strength, spirit, and 
beauty, but even of its propriety and mean- 
ing. 

I allude in this remark, not only to those 
supplications in the earlier part of the Li- 
tany, where we in treat the " Good Lord" 
to " deliver us" from those evils which are 
specified in the portions assigned to the 
minister, and between which portions and 
the deprecatory invocations assigned to the 
people there exists a palpable connexion, 
though indeed it is not always carefully 
maintained; but I allude to those petitions 
also in the succeeding division, where, in 
the language assigned to the people, " we 
beseech the good Lord to hear us, 1 * in 
order " that it may please him" to confer 
the various blessings, previously mentioned 
by the minister. This interchange in the 
natural order of arrangement, placing first 
the purpose for which the gracious hearing 
of the Lord is besought, and then subjoin- 
ing the prayer that he will hear us, is apt 
to lead the incautious clergyman to suppose, 
or at least induces him to read as if he did 
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suppose, that the sense is complete at the 
termination of his part, and that the part 
of the people is, as it were, a mere paren- 
thetical ejaculation, or a sort of assentient 
response; whereas in fact the people's part 
is an integral and essential memlier of the 
prayer, as is plainly perceptible to any one 
who will examine either the grammatical 
construction or the punctuation of the sen- 
tence, and without it the minister's part is 
truncated and incomplete. Let the reader 
take a single instance. " That it may please 
thee to have mercy upon all men ;" so runs 
the minister's part. The sentence is evi- 
dently unfinished in meaning, and the semi- 
colon at the end shews that it is so: but 
the meaning is completed by that which 
follows, " .We beseech thee to hear us, good 
L$rd«" and thus the several parts of the 
minister and the people are combined into 
ojaq connected and perfect petition for the 
bejqgn attention and the blessing of the 
Lp,r4r I should not dwell so much on this 
p^rj^cular, .obvious, as in my mind it ap- 
pe#rs* to : every observer, if I were not ex- 
pejicnefttally . aware of the deviation from 
propriety which frequently occurs in the 
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delivery of the Litany , and if I did not at 
the same time feel the great injury which 
is thereby done to the signification and to 
the impressiveness of that unrivalled exam- 
ple of devotion. I am accordingly desirous 
of recommending these observations to the 
careful consideration of the young clergy- 
man: whose good sense will, I am per- 
suaded, prompt him to concur in the cor- 
rectness of the criticism ; whose attention 
will enable him with no great difficulty to 
overcome the contrary habit, if he should 
chance to have formed it, and thus to con- 
form his practice to a correcter judgment ; 
and who, I think, will feel the value of the 
change in the sense of his own more appro- 
priate delivery of this incomparable com- 
position, and in the more consistent, intel- 
ligent, and devout participation of his con- 
gregation. 

Again, reflexion on the several postures 
prescribed for the people as well as for 
himself in different departments of the ser- 
vice, will induce the attentive clergyman 
to allow sufficient times for such change 
of posture, so that the noise, of necessity 
accompanying it, may not disturb the sue- 
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ceeding portion of the service* Thus after 
the Exhortation and before the General Con- 
fession he will suspend his reading for a 
brief interval, during which the congregation 
may assume the posture of humble suppli- 
cants by " meekly kneeling on their knees :" 
and after the Versicles which follow the Lord's 
Prayer, and before the Doxology, he will 
allow the like interval for their standing up, 
in order to join in the ascribing of " Glory to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost.'' A similar practice will be observed 
by him in other cases, where a similar order 
of the Church appears to render it needful. 

Lastly, his reading will be materially 
affected by reflexion on the nature of the 
different component parts of which the 
Liturgy consists. The Sentences from the 
Scriptures to be read by the minister at the 
beginning of Morning and Evening Prayer ; 
the Exhortation, to be addressed by him to 
the people ; the General Confession of sin to 
be said, by him, and by the whole congrega- 
tion after him, all kneeling in the position of 
humble suppliants before the Almighty and 
iqpst merciful Father ; the Absolution, to be 
pronounced by him alone, standing, as an 
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act of ministerial authority, while the people 
still retain the posture of suppliants on 
their knees ; the Lord's Prayer, to be said 
by him, conjointly with them again, in the 
same humble posture as before ; the Versi- 
cles, consisting of prayers and praises, ad- 
dressed to God, and the invitation then 
addressed by him to the people, calling on 
them to join with him in praising the Lord ; 
the Psalms and Hymns with all their variety 
of confession, and prayer, and praise, and 
thanksgiving, of pious aspiration, and moral 
precept, and solemn commemoration, and 
humble self-abasement, and devout religious 
exultation ; the Lessons from holy writ with 
no less variety of historical simplicity, of 
prophetical magnificence, of preceptive sen- 
tentiousness, of authoritative doctrine, of 
affecting exhortation, of beautiful parabolical 
illustration, of deep and argumentative rea- 
soning ; the Creed, a plain, solemn, and un- 
adorned profession of Christian faith; the 
affectionate salutations between the minister 
and the people, and his admonition to them 
to join with him in prayer, as exemplified in 
the ensuing Collects ; the Litany, or General 
Supplication, a most pathetick acknowledg- 
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ment of misery and unworthiness, followed 
by deprecations, petitions, and intercessions, 
succeeding each other and blended together 
with much diversity of form, but with the 
most impassioned intenseness of feeling, and 
corresponding earnestness of expression ; the 
offering of our most humble and hearty 
thanks to Almighty God, the Father of all 
mercies, for all his goodness and lovingkind- 
ness to us and to all men, for the blessings 
of creation, preservation, and redemption; 
finally, the prayer collectively committing 
with a holy composure all our previous de- 
sires and petitions to the promised mercy 
and providential care of Almighty God, and 
the invocation of his blessing in the conclud- 
ing apostolical benediction : all these several 
parts of our Morning Service, conveying 
as they do very diversified feelings, will 
naturally give occasion in the attentive 
minister to a diversity of expression in man- 
ner and tone, corresponding respectively to 
each. 

The position might be further illustrated, 
if necessary, by reference to the Communion 
Service, and to the interchange of sentiment 
both in the prayers, the rehearsal of the 

c 
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commandments, the collects, the epistle and 
gospel, and the creed, before the sermon ; 
and, after it, in the sentences at the offertory, 
the prayers, the exhortation, the confession, 
the absolution, the forms of delivering the 
sacramental elements, the doxologies, and the 
blessing ; in a word, in all the different 
members of that solemn service, wherein we 
are spiritually partakers of Christ's blessed 
body and blood. 

This reflexion may be recommended as 
particularly deserving the attention of a 
young clergyman. Careful consideration of 
the several parts of the Liturgy will enable 
him to discriminate accurately between them, 
to understand them and to feel them pro- 
perly, and thus to communicate a right feel- 
ing and understanding of them to his congre- 
gation. But unless he thus consider and 
discriminate, as he cannot have a clear per- 
ception of his duty as leader of the devotions 
of the congregation, so it is not to be ex- 
pected that the congregation will follow him 
as they ought. 

There is a particular observation, which I 
would wish to throw in at this place, as one 
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of considerable importance, though it may 
appear like trifling to dwell upon it in a 
course of reflexions, designed for the perusal 
of well-educated men. I allude to the ob- 
servance of proper pauses in reading, by 
means of which the sense of a passage is 
liable to be materially modified, sometimes 
essentially changed: and I would illustrate 
the observation by two or three striking 
passages in the Liturgy of no slight moment; 
such in fact as have a reference to the attri- 
butes of the three Persons in the holy 
Trinity. 

The first sentence of the Litany is an in- 
vocation of " God the Father of heaven," or, 
as in some editions of the Common Prayer 
Book, " God the Father, of heaven." Ac- 
cording to the insertion or the omission of a 
pause after the word " Father," the sentence 
denotes " God the Father," as distinguished 
from " God the Son," and " God the Holy 
Ghost," the epithet " of heaven , v or hea- 
venly, being annexed to his name; or it 
denotes him as " the Father," that is, in 
the apparent signification of the phrase, the 
Maker, " of heaven :" a sense, I apprehend, 
not suited to the situation and context of the 

c2 
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passage, nor equivalent to the meaning of the 
phrase itself, which is expressed in the Latin, 
whence ours is in all probability a literal 
translation, by " Pater de ccelis, Deus." 

Again, in the Nicene Creed the clause oc- 
curs, " By whom all things were made :" 
which by a different adaptation of the voice 
may be referred, either to the Father, the 
antecedent in the clause immediately preced- 
ing, or to the Son of God, the subject of the 
foregoing and of the following propositions. I 
doubt not it was intended to form a link in 
the chain of our profession of belief in " one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God," according to the affirmation of St. 
John, that " all things were made by him." 
Yet it will probably be clear to all my 
readers, that a different idea is often con- 
veyed to a congregation, as if the Creed, 
having specified " the Son of God" as being 
" of one substance with the Father, " reverted 
to the property previously ascribed to the 
Father of being " Maker of heaven and 
earth," instead of proceeding to associate 
with him the Son, as in the consubstantiality 
of his nature, so likewise in the divinity of 
his works. A proper management of the 
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voice before the delivery of this clause, so 
as to detach it from the immediate apparent 
antecedent, will best secure its being under- 
stood according to its proper import. 

Once more, in the same Creed we profess 
our belief " in the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
and Giver of life/' The latter phrase, ut- 
tered without a pause before the copulative, 
connects the possessive with both the preced- 
ing substantives, and announces the Holy 
Spirit as " the Lord of life," and " the 
Giver of life :" a pause, succeeding the for- 
mer word, detaches the property expressed 
by it from the ensuing phrase, and invests 
the Holy Spirit absolutely with the attribute 
of " the Lord," as declared in holy Scrip- 
ture; as is expressly affirmed of Him, as 
likewise of the Father and of the Son, in the 
Athanasian Creed ; and conformably to the 
original language of this Creed, which de- 
scribes him as to Kvgiov to gooovoiov, and to the 
expression in the Latin Version, " Dominum 
et vivificantem." 

Upon such points as these, it is part of 
the business of a clergyman to instruct him- 
self in the sense of that which it is his duty 
to deliver, and so to deliver it that the right 

c8 
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sense may be conveyed to the minds of bis 
people. I know not whether it may be 
thought impertinent to offer a hint, arising 
out of the foregoing observation, with respect 
to the publick reading of the holy Scriptures 
in the church; the division of which into 
verses sometimes has the effect of interfering 
with the sense, by inducing the reader to 
regulate his voice according to such division, 
and to drop it rather at the termination of a 
verse than at the close of a sentence. A 
necessary guide in reading them appears to 
be, not to pay attention to these arbitrary 
divisions, but to read as if the book was 
printed in consecutive lines like books in 
general, and to have regard only to the 
divisions in the sense. 

Good reading, by which it will hardly be 
supposed that any thing theatrical, con* 
strained, affected, or artificial is intended, 
for such qualities, at all times and every 
where disgusting, are no where and on no 
occasion more to be avoided than in the 
house and service of God : but good reading, 
by which . is intended an easy, significant, 
mid impressive delivery of what is read, 
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should seem to be the result of good sense, 
having a clear understanding of its subject, 
and expressing itself with a natural tone, 
much after the manner, but with somewhat 
perhaps more of deliberateness and precision, 
of an energetick and measured enunciation, 
than it would use in conversation ; and ele- 
vated in divine things, and dignified by a 
consciousness of the service in which the 
reader is occupied. In this faculty, as in 
many others, there may indeed be need of a 
particular talent, a tact, if I may so say, or 
natural sensitiveness, which is possessed by 
some readers more particularly; independ- 
ently of the advantage conferred by superior 
organs of speech. But good sense, attention, 
sincerity and earnestness in the cause of God 
and of religion, and a real desire to promote 
it, will hardly fail altogether of attaining the 
object. If the elocution of the reader be 
not so graceful as to raise the admiration of 
the congregation, its propriety and clearness 
will improve their minds, and its fervour 
will animate their hearts. To this end the 
foregoing observations may probably be ren- 
dered subservient : for further advantage to 
the young clergyman references are subjoined 
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to Bishop Burnefs " Pastoral Care*," Bishop 
Patrick's " Work of the Ministry b ," »nd 
Bishop Spratt's and Bishop Gibson's direc- 
tions to their respective clergy', in all of 
which remarks may be found, insisting on 
the importance of reading the Church service 
well, and suggesting useful hints for acquiring 
the faculty: similar remarks will be also 
found in two valuable pieces of biography, 
the authors of which have recorded exam- 
ples of the faculty in two distinguished 
ornaments of the Church : namely, the life 
of Bishop Bull by Mr. Nelson d , and that of 
Archbishop Sharp by his son the Arch- 
deacon'. 

* Clergyman's Instructor, p. 198. 
b P. 30^34. 

c Clergyman's Instructor, p. 243—246. 309—311. 

* Life, p. 39. 

* Life, p. 42. 



CHAP. III. 

DIVINE WORSHIP CONTINUED. OFFICE OF 

THE PEOPLE. 

That ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
God. Rom. xv. 6. 



BUT the attention of the vigilant clergy- 
man will be also directed to the manner in 
which the congregation discharge their 
duty in the celebration of divine worship. 

And here it may be not inexpedient to 
recite the injunctions of the Church con- 
cerning this matter in the eighteenth English 
Canon, which brings together under one 
point of view several distinct articles, all of 
them tending to produce the same general 
effect. " In the time of divine service, and 
of every part thereof, all due reverence is to 
be used ; for it is according to the apostle's 
rule, ' Let all things be done decently and 
according to order:' answerably to which 
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decency and order we judge these our direc- 
tions following. All manner of persons pre- 
sent in the time of divine service shall 
reverently kneel upon their knees, when the 
General Confession, Litany, and other prayers 
are read ; and shall stand up at the saying 
of the Belief, according to the rules in that 
behalf prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer : and likewise when in time of divine 
service the Lord Jesus shall be mentioned, 
due and lowly reverence shall be done by all 
persons present, as it hath been accustomed ; 
testifying, by these outward ceremonies and 
gestures, their inward humility, Christian 
resolution, and due acknowledgment that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the true eternal Son 
of God, is the only Saviour of the world, in 
whom alone all the mercies, graces, and pro- 
mises of God to mankind, for this life, and 
the life to come, are fully and wholly com- 
prised. None, either man, woman, or child, 
of what calling soever, shall be otherwise at 
such times busied in the church, than in 
quiet attendance to hear, mark, and under- 
stand that which is read, preached, or minis- 
tered; saying in their due places audibly 
with the minister the Confession, the Lord's 
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Prayer, and the Creed; and making such 
other answers to the publick prayers, as are 
appointed in the Book of Common Prayer : 
neither shall they disturb the service or 
sermon, by walking, or talking, or any other 
way; nor depart out of the church during 
the time of service or sermon, without some 
urgent or reasonable cause.*' 

All this, every clergyman of the Church 
will readily agree, is perfectly reasonable and 
scriptural; as indeed, independently of its 
own canonical authority also, it is founded 
for the most part on the directions of the 
Rubrick, which is part of the statute law of 
the land. Thus with respect to the posture 
of the congregation, during the several por- 
tions of the service ; and with respect to the 
part which they are required to take audibly 
in the publick devotions of the Church; 
these are things, not only judged by the 
before-recited Canon according to the apo- 
stle's rule, and answerable to the decency 
and order which that rule requires; but 
they are distinctly '* prescribed," as the 
Canon says, and expressly "appointed, in 
the Book of Common Prayer." Instances 
cannot escape the observation of any one, 
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who will take the trouble of looking into the 
Common Prayer Book : several of them, 
which relate to the duty of the congregation, 
as to their joining vocally in the publick de- 
votions of the Church, it may be not super- 
fluous to notice. Thus in the Exhortation, 
at the commencement of the service, the 
minister " prays and beseeches, as many as 
are here present, to accompany him with a 
pure heart, and humble voice, unto the throne 
of the heavenly grace, saying after him" 
Then follows, as the Rubrick describes it, 
" a General Confession to be said of the whole 
congregation after the minister, all kneel- 
ing." After the Absolution, which is " to be 
pronounced by the priest alone," the Rubrick 
directs, " The people shall answer here, and 
at the end of all other prayers, Amen." It 
follows, " Then the minister shall kneel, and 
say the Lord's Prayer with an audible voice; 
the people also kneeling, and repeating it 
with him, both here, and wheresoever else it 
is used in divine service." In the short pe- 
titions and the doxology which ensue, the 
minister is directed to begin, and the " an- 
swer" is as clearly intended for the people : 
the same remark applies to the Psalms when • 
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they are " said" and not " sung." The suf- 
frages after the Creed, and the Litany, are 
plainly constructed on the same principle. 
The Creeds are directed to be " sung or 
said by the minister and the people, standing." 
On the rehearsal of the Ten Commandments 
by the priest, in the Communion Service, it 
is ordered, " that the people still kneeling 
shall after every commandment ask God 
mercy for their transgression, &c." In all 
these rubricks, and more if necessary might 
be added, the people, or congregation at 
large, are contemplated by the Church as 
sharing vocally, as well as mentally, in the 
devotions of the minister. 

Now in various particulars it is to be 
feared, that the conduct of those who form 
our congregations is frequently very different 
from that, which is required, in pursuance 
of the professed object of our assembling, by 
the particular rules and injunctions of the 
Church. For instance, irregularity and late- 
ness of attendance on the service, and in- 
difference and inattention during the pro- 
gress of it, are evils very apt to be prevalent 
among us. Carelessness about the posture 
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required during the prayers is another evil, 
which can hardly escape the eye of an ob- 
server. And in the different parts of the 
service, such as the General Confession, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Litany, the Psalms, the 
Creeds, the petition for mercy and grace after 
each Commandment, in short, all those dif- 
ferent parts which are appointed to be said 
jointly by the minister and the people, or 
are distributed alternately between them, the 
latter are in general far from participating, 
as they ought and as they are injoined to do. 
The portions assigned to the congregation 
at large are often delegated by them with too 
general, not to say in some cases almost uni- 
versal, consent to the parish clerk : an officer, 
by the way, whom the Liturgy recognises 
only once throughout the whole of its con- 
tents,, and then not in connexion with any 
act of religious devotion : whilst the people 
themselves, to whom this their scriptural and 
protestant privilege is carefully secured by 
the Rubrick, betray as little interest in the 
performance, and as little acquaintance with 
their duty relating to it, as if they were in 
the same abject condition of spiritual dark- 
ness and bondage with their less favoured 
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brethren of the Romish communion, and 
" publick prayer" were still " had in the 
church in a tongue not understanded of the 
people." 

All these are defects in our celebration 
of divine worship, which obstruct the setting 
forth the glory of God and the setting forward 
the salvation of all men, at the same time 
that they are at variance with the express 
injunctions of the Church. And all these 
defects the watchful clergyman will exert 
his best endeavours to supply, both by 
" publick and private monitions and exhort- 
ations ;" by encouraging the use of prayer 
books amongst those who are capable of 
using them ; by pointing out the provisions 
of the Kubrick in its particular relation to the 
people ; and by explaining the reasonableness 
and utility, and inforcing the observance, of 
those provisions: that so with the divine bless- 
ing he may remove ignorance, indifference, and 
irreverence from his congregation ; and sub- 
stitute a more rational and intelligent, a 
more reverent, decent, and devout behaviour 
in the publick worship of God. These 
defects, I say, the vigilant clergyman will 
use his best endeavour to supply, on the 

d2 
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principle of its being part of his professional 
duty to do so: for the case is one which 
manifestly falls within the line of that pre- 
scribed rule of duty, which he adopted for 
his observance, when he promised, that, " by 
the help of the Lord, he would give his 
faithful diligence, always so to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as 
this Church and Realm hath received the 
same, according to the commandments of 
God; so that he may teach the people 
committed to his cure and charge with all 
diligence to keep and observe the same." 

I shall close these observations on the 
ordinary service of the Church, and on the 
duty of the clergyman with respect both to 
himself and to his congregation, by a passage 
from the life of George Herbert by honest 
Izaak Walton : " If, " says the biographer, 
" he were at any time too zealous in his 
sermons, it was in reproving the indecencies 
of the people's behaviour in the time of 
divine service; and of those ministers that 
huddled up the Church-prayers, without a 
visible reverence and affection ; namely, such 
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as seemed to say the Lord's Prayer or a 
Collect in a breath. But for himself, his 
custom was, to stop betwixt every Collect, 
and give the people time to consider what 
they had prayed, and to force their desires 
affectionately to God, before he engaged 
them in new petitions'. 1 



.•*» 



* Walton's Lives, vol ii. p. 76. Oxf. 1806. 
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CHAP. IV. 

DIVINE WORSHIP CONTINUED. THE SACRA- 
MENTS; CHURCHING OF WOMEN. 

Let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing. Phil. iii. 16 



IN remarking on the performance of the 
ordinary services of the Church, I have been 
desirous of drawing the reader's attention to 
the rule prescribed by the ordinances of the 
Church. Let us now look to this rule, in 
its particular application to the ministering 

OF THE SACRAMENTS OF CHRIST. 

It is the unquestionable intention, as it 
is the express injunction, of the Church, that 
baptism for instance should be generally 
ministered in the presence of her assembled 
members. The title of " the ministration of 
publick baptism of infants" bears upon it, 
that it is " to be used in the church." At 
the time prescribed for its ministration, " the 
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godfathers and godmothers, and the people 
with the children, must be ready at the 
font," as the Rubrick orders. And, accord- 
ing to the same Rubrick, " the priest coming 
to the font, and standing there, shall say" 
what is thereupon appointed. And by the 
Rubrick, prefixed to "the ministration of 
private baptism of children in houses," it is 
ordered, that " the curates of every parish 
shall warn the people, that without great 
cause and necessity they procure not their 
children to be baptized at home in their 
houses;" nor, as it is afterwards expressed, 
except " in times of extremity," " in case of 
extreme danger," and unless "need shall 
compel them so to do." 

A disposition sometimes prevails among 
the members of our congregations, to pro- 
cure the baptism of their children at home, 
in accommodation to their own personal ease, 
or humour, or convenience. And if baptism 
were nothing more than a civil ceremony ; 
of no other use, than, as some persons may 
vainly imagine, to be made subservient to 
the wordly interests of the baptized; it 
might be regarded and treated accordingly. 
But is it indeed no more than this? Is it 
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not rather a most holy religious office ? And 
if so, where can it be so properly adminis- 
tered, as in places peculiarly dedicated to 
the offices of religion ? Is it not the end of 
the ordinance to admit the baptized person 
into the Church of Christ, and to initiate 
him into the privileges of it P And if so, 
where with such propriety as in the presence 
of a congregation, solemnly and conspicu- 
ously assembled for the publick worship of 
God, and in evidence of their communion 
with the Church, of which they appear as 
a portion, and may be fitly considered the 
representative ? Is it not the purport of the 
office, to receive from the baptized, in his 
own person or in that of his sureties, a pro- 
fession of Christian faith and obedience, and 
to confer upon him the promise of the Chris- 
tian blessings ? Where then with such pro- 
priety, as in the presence of a regular assem- 
bly of Christians, who, having been previously 
participators in the same ceremony, do now 
both witness the dedication of the newly- 
baptized to God, and his reception " into 
the body of Christ's Church;" and are at 
the same time put in remembrance of their 
own profession made to God in their baptism, 
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and of the duties which they then faithfully 
promised that they would perform, and of 
the covenanted blessings to which they were 
thereby in titled? In one word, as a well- 
known and useful ritualist sums up the 
argument, " the ordinance is certainly pub- 
lick : publick in the nature and end of it : 
and therefore such ought the celebration of it 
to be •." 

I have made these remarks as calculated 
to remind or convince the reader, not only 
how unexceptionable, but how worthy of all 
honour and observance, are the provisions of 
the Church with respect to the administra- 
tion of baptism. By her general rule she 
requires children to be brought to the bap- 
tismal font, that there in the presence of the 
congregation "they may be baptized with 
water and the Holy Ghost, and be received 
into Christ's holy Church, and be made 
lively members of the same :" and there she 
directs, and there only she authorizes, her 
ministers to baptize according to the publick 
form. Anxious at the same time that the 
sacrament should not be withheld from those, 
who from weakness may be unfit to be 

* Wheatly on the Book of Common Prayer. 
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brought into the congregation ; " in times of 
extremity,** as she expresses herself, "in 
cases of extreme danger," where there is 
"great cause and necessity," where "need 
compels ;" expressions, apparently pointing, 
as indeed they are commonly interpreted to 
point, to cases where there is danger of 
death ; she has provided a brief and compen- 
dious service, whereby that which is essential 
to the sacrament may be administered at 
home, and whereby alone her ministers are 
authorized to administer it in private houses. 
Still, " if the child which is after this sort 
baptized do afterward live," she pronounces 
" it expedient that it be brought into the 
church," there to be publickly recognised 
by the minister for a Christian, and to be 
formally received into the congregation of 
Christ's flock. Other baptism, than pub- 
lickly at the font in ordinary cases ; or pri- 
vately in houses in cases of great need and 
extremity, but even in such cases, if the 
event permit, to be followed by a publick 
consecration of the child to Christ ; the 
Church allows not : for any other she makes 
no provision. With those forms of administer- 
ing it, which she has provided, we, as her 
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ministers, should esteem ourselves bound, as 
we have pledged ourselves, to comply, " for 
conscience sake :" at the same time we should 
admonish our people, as the Church likewise 
directs us, to be guided by the same pro- 
visions, and by no means to reject, despise, 
or evade them: and that, not only on ac- 
count of the authority, which prescribes 
them, though indeed the authority of our 
rulers might be of itself a sufficient motive to 
obedience ; but also forasmuch as our au- 
thorized forms arc founded upon general 
principles of reason, and upon the nature and 
end of this ordinance of Christ. 

The thanksgiving of women after 
childbirth is so naturally connected with 
the baptism of the child, and the disposition to 
violate the ordinances of the Church by con- 
verting a publick into a private ceremony 
shews itself so frequently on this occasion in, 
connexion with a manifestation of the same 

» 

disposition on the other, that a few words 
may be conveniently added upon this subject 
before we pass on to the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. 

Most clergymen are in all probability 
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occasionally solicited to' perform the office 
now alluded to, as well as the baptismal 
office, in private. It were difficult to see, 
how any clergyman can comply with such 
solicitation, unless from indifference to his 
professional obligations, or from thoughtless- 
ness at least, and inadvertence. Surely the 
considerate and conscientious clergyman, 
when he opens his " Book of Common Prayer 
and Administration of the Sacraments and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the United Church 
of England and Ireland," will not be satisfied 
with administering its rites according to any 
other use than that of the Church itself. 
When he turns to the rite in question, and 
remarks at the head of the office, " The 
Thanksgiving of Women after Childbirth,com- 
monly called, The Churching of Women," he 
will understand at once the intention of the 
Church, and will hesitate in committing an 
act of disobedience involving in it the practi- 
cal solecism of churching them at home. 
When he reads the preparatory Kubrick 
which directs, that " the woman shall come 
iqto the church, and there shall kneel down 
in some convenient place, and then the priest 

£ 
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shall say" what is "thereupon provided, he 
will not feel justified in being drawn away 
from the appointed scene of his ministry, and 
celebrating the office in the woman's chamber. 
When he reflects on the form, in which pro- 
vision is made for her giving thanks, " in the 
presence of the Lord's people, in the courts 
of the Lord's house," he will not venture to 
profane and nullify the language by pro- 
nouncing it in the sequestered apartment of 
a private dwelling. 

What then is the clergyman to do ? The 
answer appears sufficiently obvious in this, 
as in all other instances of a clear prescribed 
duty. He is to ponder well his obligations 
to obey the laws of the Church: he is to 
examine carefully the laws relating to the 
matter in question: he is to make himself 
thereby well acquainted with his duty as a 
minister of the Church, and to take every 
seasonable opportunity for instructing and 
admonishing his people in what belongs to 
them : he is then to do what his conscience 
tells him that he ought to do, and leave the 
result to God. The probability is, that the 
unreasonable desires of those, by whom he 
may be solicited to deviate from his duty, 
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will give way before a steady and temperate 
perseverance on his part in adhering to it : 
if not, his own conscience will be void of 
offence, and his heart will condemn him not. 
I once knew a clergyman, such as I have 
been speaking of, a most considerate, most 
conscientious, and most exemplary clergy- 
man, who made it a point of duty to act 
uniformly, where practicable, in obedience 
to the prescript law of the Church. Having 
been however frequently solicited to commit 
some irregularity of the sort now under con- 
sideration, by the private administration of 
a publick ordinance, and having unhappily 
given offence by declining, he determined at 
length on consulting his ecclesiastical supe- 
rior on the subject, and by him was advised 
to wave his scruples and comply. He was 
disappointed perhaps, and certainly not satis- 
fied, with the advice : but having sought, he 
did not think proper hastily to reject it. 
With the sanction therefore of this autho- 
rity, he made up his mind to withdraw his 
objection on the next occasion that he should 
be called on for such an exercise of his 
office, reserving to himself the privilege of 
reverting or not to his former practice, ac- 

e2 
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cording as his heart, on retiring from the 
ministration in question, should condemn or 
condemn him not. My anecdote shall be 
terminated by relating, that he complied 
once, and once only. He felt that he had 
done wrong, and he did so no more. I men- 
tion the occurrence, as it may supply a 
useful caution to my reader under circum- 
stances, which may appear to him to have 
some difficulty. The occurrence perhaps 
may have cooperated with other causes in 
deterring me from forsaking at any time 
what I judged to be the straight forward 
course in these particulars of professional 
duty; whilst the general example of the 
individual, of whom I have been speaking, 
has been at all times one of my best guides, 
and my warmest encouragements, to faith- 
fulness in the pastoral care. 

At tibi, chare pater, postquam non aequa merenti 
Posse referre datur, nee dona rependere factis, 
Sit memorasse satis, repetitaque munera grato 
Percensere animo, fidaeque reponere menti b . 

But to proceed to the other topick, inti- 
mated at the head of this chapter, to which 

b Joannis Miitoni ad Patrem. 
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the reader's attention is solicited, in con- 
nexion with the previous remarks. 

Participation in the holy Sacrament op 
the Lord's Supper is that peculiar act of 
devotion, which distinguishes us as Chris- 
tians from the professors of all other reli- 
gions: and it is bound upon our observ- 
ance by many considerations both of duty 
and of benefit; of duty to God, and of 
benefit to ourselves. It is a solemnity there- 
fore, in which the minister ought to afford 
his congregation frequent opportunities of 
participating; and in which the congrega- 
tion ought to avail themselves of every op- 
portunity to participate. 

In many of our churches, particularly 
I suppose in the churches of considerable 
towns, monthly communions are usually 
practised : and surely no conscientious cler- 
gyman would be desirous in such a cage that 
those times of administration should be di- 
minished, nor would he be satisfied with a less 
frequent administration. In others perhaps 
a practice prevails of its being administered 
only quarterly, or four times in the course of 
the year. Of the local considerations, which 
may occasion this infrequency, a stranger 

e3 
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to the peculiar circumstances of the parish 
must for the most part be ignorant : of their 
sufficiency therefore he cannot be a judge. 
But it may be recommended as a question 
worthy of the serious reflexion of a clergy- 
man who may be charged with the cure of 
souls in such a parish, whether the circum- 
stances be in reality sufficiently strong, to 
impose upon him the necessity of so rare a 
celebration of this most holy rite of our reli- 
gion ; and, if not, whether he be justified in 
so rare a celebration. 

I would beg permission to offer to his 
thoughts two leading reasons for administer- 
ing it, if possible, more frequently : the one 
derived from a particular provision of the 
Church; the other, from a regard to the 
character of the holy Sacrament itself. In 
a Rubrick at the end of the Communion 
Service the Church injoins, that " every pa- 
rishioner shall communicate at the least three 
times in the year." But, where the Commu- 
nion is only four times administered, it is 
hardly possible, considering the regard which 
must be had to the internal arrangements of 
a family, that every parishioner should com- 
municate as often as the Church injoins. In 
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compliance therefore with the spirit of this 
injunction of the Church a more frequent ad- 
ministration of the Communion, for instance, 
six times in the year at least, should seem 
necessary. The feast of Easter is prescribed 
by the Church as one season for the ministra- 
tion of it. Custom, in this instance laudable, 
and founded apparently on the provisions 
of the Church, has generally fixed Christmas 
and Whitsuntide for two others. An inter- 
mediate day between Christmas and Easter, 
as at the beginning of Lent, and two days 
between Whitsuntide and Christmas, as before 
and after harvest, will most conveniently 
complete the number, if six be the limit. 
But looking to the character of the holy 
Sacrament itself, and considering the reasons 
for which our blessed Lord ordained it, and 
44 the benefits whereof we are partakers 
thereby," we shall probably be impressed 
with higher and stronger motives for engag- 
ing us in a more frequent administration of 
it. Some country clergymen, I believe, 
have a practice, I know it to be the case 
with a very exemplary one of my acquaint- 
ance, to administer it eight times in the 
year: namely, on Christmas day and the 
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Sunday following; on Easter day and the 
Sunday following; on Whitsunday and the 
Sunday preceding or following ; and on two 
successive Sundays in the interval between 
that and Christmas. The advantage of this 
practice is proposed to be, that all the mem- 
bers of a family may have the opportunity 
of communicating, if not on the same day, 
yet at the same season with each other. 
I shall not however enlarge upon this 
question, but shall be content with hav- 
ing placed it before the minds of those, 
whom it may more immediately concern, 
trusting to their sense of pastoral duty, to 
decide and to act as their peculiar situation 
shall require ; and adding withal no more 
than the solemn caution of a late excellent 
prelate, one of the most truly apostolical 
characters that ever presided over a division 
of the Church of Christ : " God forbid," said 
he, remarking on the Rubrick which I have 
just cited, as requiring every parishioner to 
communicate at the least three times in the 
year, " God forbid, that any good Christian 
should make this an excuse for receiving no 
oftener, if he has an opportunity ! and woe 
be to that pastor, who will not give the well- 
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disposed part of his flock more frequent op* 
portunities of testifying their love to Jesus 
Christ; of increasing their graces, and se- 
curing their pardon and salvation e !" 

But I remarked, that, as the minister 
ought to afford his congregation frequent 
opportunities of participating, so the congre- 
gation ought to avail themselves of every 
opportunity to participate. 

In some of our parish churches it is to 
be feared, that the number of communicants 
at any time is of very small amount: and 
there are others in which I suppose that the 
amount, respectable as it may be on certain 
solemn festivals, dwindles into a much lower 
proportion on the other days when the Com- 
munion is administered. Now whether the 
number of communicants be small at all 
times, or whether it be small on occasion 
of the ordinary administration, the fact may 
be taken as an argument, that a due value 
is not set by the people upon the Sacrament, 
of which they thus intirely or occasionally 
decline to partake. For my own part I 

c Bp. Wilson's Introduction to the Lord's Supper. 
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have no hesitation in avowing, that to par- 
take in that holy Sacrament, whenever we 
have the opportunity, is in my estimation one 
of our most solemn Christian duties, and one 
of the highest of our Christian privileges : 
I need hardly add, that it is one of the 
invaluable privileges which specially belong 
to the laity of our Church, as members 
of a protestant communion. Regarding the 
matter in this light, my readers will, I am 
persuaded, concur with me as to the duty, 
not only of affording to their people all 
convenient opportunities of communicating* 
but also of exerting all their influence, both 
for augmenting the number of their com- 
municants, and for maintaining them in a 
constant and uniform practice of commu- 
nicating. 

Instruction upon this, as well as upon 
every other branch of Christian faith ox 
practice, may, as the reader is well aware, 
be imparted in a variety of ways. The 
practice of catechising supplies an useful 
mean, and the season of confirmation affords 
a good opportunity, for inculcating the duty 
upon the young. But of one way in par- 
ticular I would remind him, because it is 
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one which I apprehend to have fallen much 
into disuse amongst us, notwithstanding the 
Church has expressly provided it for the 
purpose, and authoritatively prescribes to us 
the use of it. I allude to the second Exhort- 
ation, provided to be read " when the 
minister giveth warning for the celebration 
of the holy Communion ;" concerning which 
the Church directs in the Rubrick prefixed 
to it, that " in case he shall see the people 
negligent to come to the holy Communion, 
instead of the former, he shall use this Ex- 
hortation/' No man, I am sure, can read 
this Exhortation, without being impressed 
with a deep sense of its excellence: it is 
indeed most admirably calculated to make 
those, who hear it, " by God's grace return 
to a better mind." But the peculiar ground, 
on which I would establish the use of it, 
is, that the Church, who has provided it for 
the purpose, explicitly requires us to use 
it ; and what the Church requires, we have 
solemnly pledged ourselves to perform. 



CHAP. V. 

CATECHISING. 

Hold fast the form of sound words. 2 Tim. i. 13. 



IN pursuance of the observations under the 
last head it may be remarked, that there 
is no more effectual mode of securing a 
proper attention to the service of the Church 
in general, as well as to that particular 
department of it then considered, than by 
training up her youthful members in the 
way of proper attention to their publick 
religious duties, and instilling into their 
tender minds the principles of the Christian 
religion, as set forth in our invaluable 
Liturgy. The performance of this duty 
indeed the Church makes imperative on her 
ministers, by directing that " the Curate of 
every parish shall diligently upon Sundays 
and Holydays, after the second Lesson at 
Evening Prayer, openly in the church in- 
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struct and examine so many children of his 
parish sent unto him, as he shall think 
convenient, in some part of the Church 
Catechism. 11 Thus the duty of giving 
religious instruction to the young people of 
his cure, is solemnly injoined on the paro- 
chial clergyman: and it is injoined with 
circumstances of time and place, which ap- 
pear designed to impress the catechumens 
with a sense of the seriousness of the 
employment, to engage them at the same 
time in the devotions of the congregation, 
and thus to associate in their minds the 
ideas of growing in religious knowledge, and 
of partaking with others in divine worship. 

For an omission or neglect of this duty, 
unless it be really impracticable, it would be 
difficult to assign a satisfactory reason. If 
there existed sufficient causes in the nature 
of the thing itself, or in the religious con- 
dition of the people, for instituting the 
practice, those causes may well operate 
with undiminished force for upholding it, 
circumstanced as we at present are. Would 
we wish our members to proceed generally 
in a course of religious duty, when they are 
old? we must train them up during child- 
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hood in the way wherein they should go. 
The principles of religion will thus be most 
firmly rooted in their minds : the habits of it 
will thus be most effectually and permanently 
incorporated with their practice. Would we 
wish them to be secured against the tempta- 
tions to religious error, by which in some 
form or other they are perpetually liable to be 
assailed ? we must not omit any opportunity 
of inculcating on their understandings the 
most convincing reasons for adhering to that 
pure profession of faith and to those scrip- 
tural forms of worship, which distinguish 
our religious establishment. Thus instructed, 
they may resist the seductions of error; 
and remain rational, conscientious, and con- 
sistent members of our communion. But, 
unless we do so instruct them, we have no 
security for their continuing with us : nor, if 
they nominally continue, have we any security 
for their deriving benefit to themselves from 
their continuance, or for their being any 
thing but a disgrace to their profession. 

I am evidently supposing here, that the 
duty of catechising is performed in the 
manner, in which alone it can be effectually 
performed : namely, not by merely teaching 

F 2 
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the Catechism to our children by rote, but, 
as the Church provides, by " diligently 
instructing them and examining them in it. 9 * 
The duty of the minister therefore is, not 
only to put the questions to the children, 
and to receive their answers, in the prescribed 
form of words; but it is to render them 
assistance towards understanding it, and to be 
satisfied that they do understand it. " The 
country parson ," observes the pious author 
of a Priest to the Temple, " values catechis- 
ing highly .... He useth and preferreth the 
ordinary Church Catechism, partly for obe- 
dience to authority, partly for uniformity 
sake, that the same common truths maybe 
every where professed .... When once all 
have learned the words of the Catechism, he 
thinks it the most useful way that a pastor 
can take, to go over the same but in other 
words ; for many say the Catechism by rote 
as parrots, without ever piercing into the 
sense of it." It is thus that the children 
will become by God's blessing acquainted 
with the " things, which a Christian ought 
to know and believe to his soul's health : w it 
is thus that the foundation may be laid, in 
order to their being " virtuously brought up 
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to lead a godly and a Christian life:" it 
is thus that they may be led to perceive, 
what is the nature and what are the obli- 
gations of their " profession, as represented 
unto them by their baptism ;* and may have 
due encouragement to the " continual morti- 
fying of all their evil and corrupt affections," 
and to their " daily proceeding in all virtue 
and godliness of living*/ 1 

With respect to the time of catechising 
children, the Rubrick directs that this duty 
shall be performed " upon Sundays and 
Holydays, after the Second Lesson at Evening 
Prayer/' It does not however direct, that 
this duty shall be performed upon all 
" Sundays and Holydays." And it appears 
to be the opinion of some of our best ritual- 
ists, that this is one of the Kubricks, " which 
require to be understood with limitations, or 
at least will fairly admit of them ;" so that a 
clergyman is not obliged by it to catechise 
the children on every Sunday and Holyday, 
but only as often as the occasions of his 
parish may be fairly deemed to require. 

a Publick Baptism of Infants. ' 

f3 
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The direction therefore of the law should 
seem to be complied with, by an occasional 
catechising of the children " after the Second 
Lesson," especially in large and populous 
parishes, where the strict performance of this 
duty at all times would greatly obstruct the 
performance of other duties: provided the 
clergyman be careful to give them all requi- 
site instruction at other times; especially 
provided he practise the injunction of the 
Canon, which may be regarded in this case as 
subsidiary and supplemental to the Kubrick, 
and which appoints the time of catechising in 
the church to be " half an hour or more 
before Evening Prayer." The facility af- 
forded to the clergyman, of giving instruc- 
tion to his children in schools under his 
superintendence, abates in some degree the 
extent of the necessity ; but as it does not 
satisfy all the purposes, so it does not al- 
together make void the obligation, of cate- 
chising them " openly in the church." 

The practice of instructing his young peo- 
ple in their Christian duties, as comprised in 
the Church Catechism, ought at all times to 
be carried on assiduously and effectively by 
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the parochial minister. But his exertions 
are especially required for the purpose at 
those times, with a view to which the Cate- 
chism was composed, and is directed to be 
taught : namely, on occasion of an approach- 
ing Confirmation : when, as the 61st Canon 
injoins, " Every minister, that hath cure and 
charge of souls, for the better accomplishing 
of the orders prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer concerning Confirmation, 
shall take especial care, that none shall be 
presented to the Bishop for him to lay his 
hands upon, but such as can render an 
account of their faith according to the Cate- 
chism in the said Book contained." It is by 
such means that young persons will be pro- 
perly prepared for partaking rationally and 
devoutly in the rite ; that so it may be 
" ministered," as the Church expresses her- 
self, " to the more edifying of such as shall 
receive it* 11 



CHAP. VI. 

instruments of religious improvement, 
education; religious books. 

That good thing which was committed unto thee, 
keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us. 2 Tim. 
i. 14. 



THE RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT OF THE POOR 

will however not be restricted to opportunities 
of publick teaching, but will at all times be 
an object of ambition with the conscientious 
and attentive clergyman. For this purpose 
two instruments are especially desirable, as 
indeed they are commonly resorted to; 
namely, education, and the distribution of 
religious books. On each of these a few ob- 
servations shall be submitted to the reader, 
with particular reference to the engagements, 
which we are regarding as affording a rule 
of conduct to the ministers of the national 
Church. 
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Education is notoriously encouraged by 
different patrons on very different principles, 
and directed to very different ends. Some 
cautionary reflexions . may be pertinent 
and useful, with a view to a right under- 
standing of the principles, on which the 
education of the poor should be conducted, 
and of the end to which it should be 
applied. 

The education of the poor then ought in 
my judgment to be regarded by us as the 
instrument, not of political, or civil, or 
merely moral improvement, but of religious 
improvement : our great and ultimate object 
in the furtherance of their education should 
be to establish our poorer brethren in the 
knowledge, profession, and practice of the 
Christian religion pure and undefiled. The 
more steadily we proceed upon this prin- 
ciple, and the more successfully we labour 
for the attainment of this object, the greater 
will likewise be the other advantages which 
our efforts will comprise. Such advantages 
are either necessarily involved in this great 
and ultimate object, or may be easily ren- 
dered incidental to it. If we improve our 
scholars in a practical knowledge of genuine 
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Christianity, we must inevitably make tbem 
better members of society and of the state, 
in all their various relations: at the same 
time that we so improve them, we may also 
initiate them in useful branches of human 
knowledge. But it does not appear to me, 
that to make the poor decent, orderly, and 
correct in their civil and social relations, 
abstractedly considered; still less does it 
appear to me, that to make them good 
writers or good arithmeticians; is the proper 
rule and scope of our exertions in their 
education. Our business is, not indeed to 
neglect these advantages, all of them more 
or less important, and some of which, as I 
have already said, must, and others may 
and probably will, follow ; but our business 
mainly and above all other things is, to make 
them good Christians. To this consider- 
ation every other, which can be named, is 
secondary and subordinate. 

Now, professionally speaking, the clergy 
of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land bear a twofold character : we are min- 
isters of the Gospel, and we are ministers 
of the pure and apostolical branch of the 
Church of Christ established in this king- 
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dom; of, to speak perhaps more correctly, 
-we are ministers of the Gospel agreeably to 
the sense of our national Church. That 
religion we believe to be sound religion, that 
we believe to be genuine Christianity, which 
is embodied in the Liturgy and Articles of 
our Church. To that form of our holy 
faith we have solemnly declared our willing 
and spontaneous consent, inasmuch as it is 
altogether and in its several parts " agree- 
able to the word of God :" and conformably 
to this we have obliged ourselves in otnr 
holy function, to "give our faithful diH* 
gence, always so to minister the doctrine and 
sacraments and the discipline of Christ, as* 
the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church and Realm hath received the same, 
according to the commandments of God ; to 
that we may teach the people committed to 
our cure and charge with all diligence to 
keep and observe the same*." It is not* 
then religion, according to any confused and 
indeterminate notion of it; it is not Chris- 
tianity, according to the system of this or 
that individual or sect ; but it is the religion 

* The Ordering of Priests 
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of Christ, in its several departments of 
" doctrine, sacraments, and discipline," and 
that, not only " as the Lord hath com- 
manded," but " as this Church and Realm 
hath received the same, according to the 
commandments of God;" which we are 
commissioned to " teach the people com- 
mitted to our cure and charge ;" to bind it 
upon their belief, and to interweave it into 
their practice. And accordingly it is the 
religion of Christ, thus distributed and 
understood, which we are required by our 
professional obligations to take for our guid- 
ing principle and our ultimate object, in pro- 
moting the education of the poor. . 

This subject I conceive to be of para- 
mount importance, more especially under 
the actual circumstances of our Church and 
kingdom. I pray that the reader then will 
allow me to dwell on it .a little longer, and 
to endeavour to set it further before him in 
a somewhat different light 

Of those, who are admitted to the order 
of priesthood, the Church demands by the 
mouth of the Bishop, " Will you be ready 
with, all faithful diligence, to banish and 
drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 

G 
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trines contrary to God's word?" to which 
each candidate expressly answers, " I will, 
the Lord being my helper." This promise, 
it may be observed, is most full and com- 
prehensive : " all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines, contrary to God's word," the min- 
isters of God in the national Church of 
England and Ireland are solemnly pledged 
to be " ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away." 

There can indeed be hardly room for 
questioning the position, that they were the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, against 
which, signally and especially, it was the 
intention of our reformed Church to direct 
by this engagement the watchful and perse- 
vering efforts of her ministers. In he"r 19th 
Article, which commences the series of those 
wherein she speaks of Christians as members 
of a religious society, she charges the Church 
of Rome by name with that particular of- 
fence, against which in the office of Ordination 
she engages the zeal and activity of her own 
ministers : " As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, have erred; so also 
the Church of Rome hath erred, not only 
in their living and manner of ceremonies, 
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but also in matters of faith." And in several 
of the succeeding Articles the charge is sub- 
stantiated, by a specification of those " errors 
in matters of faith," of those " erroneous and 
strange doctrines, contrary to God's word," 
which, as in her Articles she requires her 
ministers expressly to renounce them, so in 
her office of Ordination she engages them to 
" banish and drive away." 

If a citation of particulars be necessary, 
I may refer the reader to her strictures on 
" the Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, 
pardons, worshipping and adoration as well 
of images as of reliques, and also invocation 
of saints ;" on the Romish practice of " hav- 
iag publkk prayers in the church and min- 
istering the sacraments in a tongue not 
uaderstanded of the people ;" on the " five 
commonly called sacraments" of the Church 
of Rome, as distinguished from the two 
which. our Church acknowledges to be or* 
dained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel; 
on the custom of " gazing upon and carry- 
ing about" the sacraments, as distinguished 
from the " due use" of them ; on the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, and the " reserv- 
ing, carrying about, lifting up, and wor- 

g2 
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shipping" of the " sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper ;" on the " denial of the cup to the 
lay people;" and on the u sacrifices of 
masses :" each of which she respectively con- 
demns, as " a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scrip- 
ture, but rather repugnant to the word of 
God ;" or as " a thing plainly repugnant 
to the word of God ;" or as " not ordained 
of Christ ;" or as incapable of being " proved 
by holy writ, and repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture;" or as contrary to 
" Christ's ordinance and commandment ;" or 
as "blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits b ." Other particulars might be adduced 
in proof of the solicitude, with which our 
reformed Church in her Articles directs the 
attention of her ministers to the peculiar 
errors of the Church of Rome. But these 
must be amply sufficient for my purpose: 
which is to shew by a comparison of the 
several provisions, which she has made on 
the one hand for the soundness of the faith 
of her ministers, and on the other for the 
efficiency of their teaching, that in engaging 

* See Articles xxii, xxiii, xxv, xxviii, xxx, xxxi. 
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-u&tolbe" ready, with all faithful diligence, 
to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
Btrange doctrines contrary to God's word," 
she* especially intended to engage us to 
* banish and drive away" those doctrines, 
wherein " the Church of Rome hath erred." 
Btrt the promise, though in all probability 
intended- to have a special bearing, is con- 
ceived in the fullest and most comprehensive 
terms. The obligation is universal: it 
pledges us to endeavour the removal of " all 
erroneous, strange, and unscriptural docj 
taines." Or to express myself, % with some- 
what more fulness of language, according to 
the authoritative admonition and injunction 
of the Church herself in the Ordination of 
Priests, it pledges us to u consider with our-. 
selvies the end of our ministry towards the 
children of God, towards the spouse of 
Christ ; and to see that we never cease our 
labour, our care and diligence, until we have 
done all that lieth in us, according to our 
bounden duty, to bring all such as are or 
shall be committed to our charge, unto that 
agreement in the faith and knowledge of 
God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of 
age in Christ, that there be no place letf 

*3 
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among us, either for error in religion, or for 
viciousness in life." 

Can it then, I would ask of any reflecting 
and conscientious clergyman, can it behove 
us in our zeal for the expulsion of some 
erroneous, strange, and unscriptural doc- 
trines, to be instrumental in the introduction 
of others, of the like unhallowed and per* 
nicious character ? We are anxious for abo- 
lishing the Romish superstitions : it is well : 
but can it behove us to be instrumental in 
opening a door to the extravagances of the 
enthusiast, or the disorders of the schis- 
matick, or to the comfortless creed of those 
who call themselves Christians, whilst they 
deny the very essentials of Christianity? 
We would fain rescue or secure our people 
from the blind teachers of the Romish Church: 
would it be agreeable to our solemn engage- 
ment, if we were to contribute to their being 
placed under the guidance of other teachers, 
equally blind perhaps, and unauthorized 
withal to bear the ministerial office, pre- 
sumptuous, self-commissioned ? We condemn 
and would abolish the arrogant domination 
of the Romish Church : would it be well if 
we were to lead our people to believe, that 
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it is no part of Christian duty, to pay a 
reasonable 4 * obedience and submission to 
those who have" the spiritual "rule over 
them/' and to " endeavour to keep the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace* ?" Would 
it be well, if, whilst we set before their eyes 
the proper character of those rites or insti- 
tutions, by the Romanist improperly called 
sacraments, we were to suffer them to be 
drawn aside by the conceit, that there are no 
sacraments at all? Would it be well, if, 
whilst we remove the veil of mystery which 
superstition has thrown over die holy com- 
munion of the Lord's Supper, we were to 
permit them to be deluded by the imagination, 
that that pledge and memorial of our Saviour's 
love may be innocently disesteemed, and 
safely repudiated ? Would it be well, if we 
were to allow the dangerous persuasion con* 
cerning the efficacy of the sacrifice of the 
mass, and the repeated offering of Christ, 
to be superseded by the persuasion equally 
dangerous and false, that Christ was never 
offered as an atonement, propitiation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the world ? Finally, 

c Bph. iv. 3. 
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would it be well, if, at the same time that 
they renounce the adoration of images and 
the invocation of saints, we were to suffer 
them to be misled from the Christian verity, 
to "deny the Lord who bought themV 
and to withhold the tribute of their worship 
from "the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ'?" There are doctrines, we well 
know, prevalent amongst others who profess 
and call themselves Christians, and who are 
most earnest in promoting the instruction of 
the poor, no less "erroneous, strange, and 
contrary to God's word/' than those which 
characterize the Church of Rome : doctrines, 
subversive of all authority and subordination 
in the Church ; subversive of a Christian 
ministry and of the Christian sacraments ; 
annulling the value of the Redeemer's sacri- 
fice, and disenthroning the Son of God. 
Doctrines, such as these, it would be our 
duty to banish and drive away, if they were 
prevalent amongst us. It must be equally 
our duty to prevent them from becoming 
prevalent. It behoves, therefore, the Chris- 
tian minister, to beware, lest, in his well 

d 2 Pet. ii. 1. « Tit. ii. 13. 
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intentioned efforts to improve the condition 
of the poor, he be inadvertently engaged in 
the support of projects, which, if they do 
riot cause them to " make shipwreck of the 
faith" altogether, may entangle them in dan- 
gerous delusions; and at the same time expose 
to hazard the true profession of the Gospel 
in this kingdom, identified as it is with the 
security and welfare of the national Church. 

The education then of the poor, thus 
secured and guarded against the abuses to 
which it is liable in the hands of indiscreet 
friends or actual enemies of the national 
Church, is an instrument of religious im- 
provement, which deserves a clergyman's 
most zealous and active patronage. As 
another instrument, not inferior in import- 
ance to the former, and intimately connected 
with it, may be recommended to him a 
diligent but judicious distribution of the 
fioly Bible; accompanied by the Book of 
Common Prayer, and such other smaller 
works, as are calculated to assist the un- 
learned reader in understanding the sacred 
volume, and in acquiring a comprehensive 
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and correct view of the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. 

I mention the holy Bible first, and by 
distinction ; because, as our Church ex- 
pressly avows in direct opposition to the 
tenets of the Romish Church concerning a 
Christian's rule of faith and of practice, 
" Holy Scripture containeth all things neces- 
sary to salvation : so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
tion f ." And accordingly every candidate 
for Priest's orders avows his persuasion, that 
" the holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all 
doctrine required of necessity for eternal 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ ; w 
and his determination by God's grace, " out 
of the said Scriptures to instruct the people 
committed to his charge, and to teach no- 
thing, as required of necessity to eternal 
salvation, but that which he shall be per- 
suaded may be concluded and proved by the 
Scripture." 

* Art. vi. 
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I mention the Book of Common Prayer, 
as a companion to the Bible; because it 
contains a most useful abstract and summary 
of those divine truths* which are dispersed 
with little order or regularity over the 
Bible, but which are here methodically 
blended together, so as to form a compen 
dious code of religious instruction, as well as 
a manual of devotional exercises; and be- 
cause it is thereby made the most convenient, 
the most unexceptionable, and the most per- 
fect vehicle of that sound Christian know- 
ledge, which, according to the remarks sub- 
mitted under the last division, it is our 
special duty to inculcate. 

I mention at the same time other smaller 
works, as subsidiary towards* the great ob- 
ject of promoting the religious improvement 
of our people, because such works are very 
convenient for exhibiting general views of 
scriptural information, whether historical, 
doctrinal, or preceptive; at the same time 
that there are many particular articles both 
of faith and 1 of practice, contained in the 
sacred volume, which they may be usefully 
employed in drawing forth and unfolding; 
many obstructions to the right apprehension 
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of the Scriptures, which we may thereby di- 
minish or remove.; many erroneous opinions,, 
derived from an improper view of them, 
which we may expose and correct; many 
important questions, on which we may col- 
lect and combine the scattered evidence, and 
thus present it in its full dimensions and 
with accumulated weight to the understand- 
ing of the reader. 

There are persons, whose opinion it ap- 
pears to be, that no- other proceeding is 
requisite, in order to the propagation of the 
Christian faith amongst those, who are pre- 
viously unacquainted with it altogether, or 
who know it only in a debased and corrupted 
form, than a boundless circulation of the 
holy Scriptures. But so far as I find from 
the word of God itself, that sacred book was 
never used by divine appointment; so far 
as I find, it was not intended to be used ; to 
the exclusion of ministerial instruction. And 
indeed when I reflect upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances belonging to those invaluable 
writings ; when for instance I reflect upon 
the different ages, characters, situations, and 
numerous peculiarities of their respective 
authors; on the conditions of the several 
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persons, to whom tbey were originally ad- 
pressed, or for whom they were more im- 
mediately written; the remote and varying 
periods of their composition ; the languages 
in which they were composed; the many 
natural phenomena, the manners, and the 
civil and religious institutions of the coun- 
tries, to which they relate; the occasions, 
which severally called for them ; the nature 
of their subjects ; the modes of their execu- 
tion ; in a word, all the numerous and di- 
versified particulars, which must be familiar 
to the minds of those, who are bound by 
-their professional engagement to be "dili- 
gent in reading the holy Scriptures, and in 
such studies as help to the knowledge of the 
.same * :" when I reflect upon these things, I 
<sannot but see great reason to be persuaded, 
that the Bible must abound in difficulties, 
which, as they are calculated to be an im- 
fpediment in the way of the unlearned reader, 
so give occasion for a clergyman to be dili- 
gent in applying all the means that he can 
'furnish, in order to their explanation and 
removal. To the question of Philip con- 

8 The Ordering of Priests. 
H 
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cerning a particular passage in the holy 
volume, " Understandest thou what thou 
readest?" the answer of the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch may be returned with reference to a 
large portion of its contents, " How can I, 
except some man should guide me h ?" 

It is true, that many parts of the holy 
Scriptures are so plain, that he who runs 
may read : it may be likewise true, that this 
is the character of their doctrine on some of 
the points, connected with the corruptions 
of the Romish Church ; such for instance is 
the case with the worshipping and adoration 
of images and of reliques, the invocation of 
saints, the denial of the cup to the laity, the 
worshipping of the consecrated bread. And 
yet it is by no means an indisputable truth, 
that the bare language of the sacred text 
would at all times suffice to banish precon- 
ceived error from the mind of the disciple of 
the Church of Rome. " Transubstantiation," 
as our twenty-ninth Article affirms, u or the 
change of the substance of bread and wine, 
in the supper of the Lord, cannot be proved 
by holy writ, but is repugnant to the plain 

* Acts viii. 30,31. 
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words of Scripture.'" This affirmation I be- 
lieve to be in strict accordance with the fact: 
nevertheless I would not undertake to say, 
that the Romanist, who should read in the 
sacred history the declaration of our blessed 
Lord, when he instituted the Sacrament, 
" This is my body," " This is my blood l * 
would be forthwith persuaded, without a 
guide to the understanding of the text, to 
renounce his belief in the change of the 
natural substances, and to adopt the opinion 
of our reformed Church in favour of the real, 
but not the corporal, presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament. The doctrine however of 
Christ's presence in the Sacrament, as it 
ought to be understood, in contradistinction 
to the sense in which by the Romanists it 
actually was understood, was, as is doubtless 
well known to the reader, one principal hinge 
on which our Reformation turned : and it . 
probably now also continues to be the leading 
doctrine, which requires more than any other 
to be rightly understood, in order to deliver 
the modern Romish professor from the de- 
lusions which most easily beset him. 

1 Matt. xxvi. 26, 28. 
h2 
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But further : at the same time that we 
would fain by God's help deliver these our 
misguided brethren from their besetting de- 
lusions, let us steadily bear in mind, that 
this is not the whole of our engagement, and 
ought not to constitute our sole and exclu- 
sive object. It is notorious, that at the pe- 
riod of the Reformation many false doctrines 
were maintained, and many unchristian prac- 
tices were instituted, by certain among those, 
who, taking, as they professed, the holy 
Scriptures for their only guide, set them- 
selves in the most decided opposition to the 
Church of Rome. It is, I think, equally 
notorious, that in the present day there are 
not wanting persons, zealous in their appeal 
to the Scriptures and in their opposition to 
the Romish errors, who are no less zealous 
in the propagation of doctrines, at variance 
with the Christian truth, and in the encou- 
ragement of practices, incompatible with 
Christian peace and unity. As the Church 
of England, whilst she condemned the Rom- 
ish corruptions, saw good reason to guard, 
in several of her Articles, against the more 
modern inventions of zealous but ignorant 
reformers ; so is it our business, as ministers 
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of the Church in the present day, to strive 
that we may maintain our holy faith in its 
integrity; and, whilst we take the sacred 
volume for our ground in resisting the false 
doctrines of the Romanist, to give heed that 
the same precious deposit be not perverted 
to evil purposes, and made the occasion of 
disseminating any other " false doctrine, 
heresy, or schism." In order to this, our 
distribution of the holy Scriptures should be 
accompanied by the exercise of our office in 
that department of it, which specially be- 
longs to us as ministers of the Gospel; 
namely, the interpretation of the word of 
God. And as we should exercise it by our 
personal diligence, both in publick and in 
private, so shall we often be enabled to 
exercise it most usefully and effectually by 
means of written expositions of the doctrines 
and duties of Christianity. 

AH this, I trust my reader will agree with 
me, is not to discourage an ample circulation 
of the holy Bible : still less is it to depreciate 
that sacred volume, which we reverentially re- 
gard, and studiously allege, as the sole foun- 
tain and well-head of all religious knowledge; 
Although I would not lavish it with indiscri- 

h3 
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urinate and unprofitable profusion, I would 
most gladly distribute it, wherever there 
exists a reasonable hope of its being received 
with due estimation, and made the occasion 
of religious improvement. At the same 
time I would further testify my profound 
veneration for it, by endeavouring to protect 
it from those abuses, to which it has been 
unhappily exposed amongst the " unlearned 
and unstable" ;" and to render it, with the 
good blessing of its heavenly Author, as 
efficacious as possible, in converting men 
from darkness unto the pure light of the 
Gospel, and in maintaining them in the true 
knowledge and service of Almighty God 
through Christ Jesus our Lord. 

For the attainment of the object, which 
Jias been discussed in this chapter, by means 
of a judicious education of the poor and a 
discreet distribution of religious books, a 
great advantage is possessed by the modern 
clergyman, in the power of being united with 
societies formed for that special purpose by 
means of these instruments in particular. 
Such in England are " the Society for pro- 

k 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
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Booting Christian knowledge," and " the Na- 
tional Society for educating the poor accord- 
ing to the doctrine and discipline of the 
Established Church:"" such in Ireland is " the 
Association for discountenancing vice, and 
promoting the knowledge and practice of the 
Christian Religion. 11 These Societies, both 
in their collective capacity, and in their di- 
vision into numerous committees dispersed 
over the several parts of the empire, have 
been instruments of great publick good. 
They have united in a systematick course of 
activity for the general benefit most of the 
clerical, and many of the most respectable 
lay members of the Church throughout both 
countries: thus they have conduced to 
maintaining an uniformity of sentiment, and 
a consistency and regularity of operations; 
whilst they have contributed substantial as- 
sistance towards rendering those operations 
successful. Under Providence, they are 
among the most efficient supporters of true 
Christianity, as professed in the Established 
Church. The advice in this chapter would 
be very defective, if the reader were not 
recommended to unite himself with such of 
these Societies, as his local situation may 
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render eligible: his efforts for the religious 
improvement of his people will doubtless 
thus receive a stronger impulse ; at the same 
time they will probably be kept in a right 
direction, and be prevented from swerving 
into an erroneous or a questionable course. 



CHAP. VII. 

DIVINE WORSHIP CONTINUED. PSALMODY. 
AUTHORISED VERSIONS. SELECTION OF 
PSALMS. MANNER OP SINGING. PERIODS 
OF SINGING. POSTURE DURING SINGING. 

That ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
God. Ram. xv. 6. 



THE use of singing or psalmody is an im- 
portant provision in our parochial churches : 
but it requires to be regulated by the same 
principle of ecclesiastical order and obe- 
dience, which pervades the other parts of the 
Church service. Guided by this principle, 
the clergyman of the United Church of 
England and Ireland will limit psalmody to 
the authorised Versions of the Psalms: 
namely, the Old, by Sternhold and Hop- 
kins ; and the New, by Brady and Tate. 

The epithet " authorized, 11 here annexed 
to the metrical Psalms used in the United 
Church, embraces that regulation with respect 
to the matter of our singing in divine service, 
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to which it appears to me that our practice 
should be submitted. For the principle 
which pervades the publick worship of the 
Church is uniformity, regulated by the com- 
petent authority. The several Acts of Par- 
liament, relating to publick worship, from 
Edward the Sixth's time down to that of 
Charles the Second, proceed upon this notion. 
The Canons distinctly recognise the same 
principle; as will appear on reference to 
the 14th English, and the 3d and 7th Irish, 
Canons. So that if there be any part of 
the publick worship proposed for the use 
of a congregation, which cannot be brought 
within the rule of this principle, it cannot 
be justified, and ought not to be admitted. 

Now this will at once banish from the 
worship of the Church all that variety of 
modern compositions under the name of 
hymns ; which, without any shadow or sem- 
blance of authority, have been introduced 
in many places into our national service: 
and which, I must be allowed to say, so 
far as I have seen, have very little even 
in themselves to recommend them ; and too 
frequently can be considered in no other 
light, than as tricking out the chaste and 
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matronly simplicity of the Church with 
the meretricious trappings of the conven- 
ticle. 

However, let the character of these com- 
positions be allowed to be ps unexception- 
able and as meritorious as their warmest 
advocates can represent it ; stilly I say, they 
are deviations from the uniformity of our 
publick worship, and they are not sanctioned 
by any competent authority; and therefore 
I see not how any minister can be justified 
for admitting them into the services of the 
Established Church. 

But the two Versions of the Psalms before 
specified stand upon a very different foot- 
ing. 

And here it will be hardly necessary to 
contend, that no compositions of themselves 
can be so well adapted for our devotional 
exercises in this department of worship, 
as those sacred effusions of thanksgiving, 
prayer, and praise, which David and other 
<c holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost '." Accordingly 
it was provided by the first Act for the uni- 

»2 Peter i. 21. 
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formity of divine service, in the year 1548, 
being the second year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth ; that " it shall be lawful 
for all men, as well in churches, chapels, 
oratories, or other places, to use openly any 
psalm or prayer taken out of the Bible 
at any due time, not letting or omitting 
thereby the service or any part thereof:*" 
a provision this, which is considered by 
Sishop Burnet, Strype, and others, as giving 
authority to the singing of metrical psalms 
in publick, which had been previously sung 
without authority 6 . The question then, 
which interests us, is simply this: whether 
the metrical Versions of the Psalms, which 
are annexed to our Common Prayer Books, 
are recommended by sufficient authority to 
warrant us in the use of them. 

Now the title-page of the Old Version 

t> See Burnet's History of the Reformation, part ii. 
book i. 1548. Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, book 
i. chap. 11. See also page viii. of the Preface to " A 
Collection of Psalm'Tunes for the use of the Church of 
England, including those harmonised by Allison in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, edited by William Cross, 
Oxford, 1818." The Preface contains some curious 
facts and observations on the subject of psalm musick. 
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of the Psalms bears upon it, that they " are 
set forth and allowed to be sung in all 
churches, of all the people together." And 
although there is some uncertainty about the 
form, in which that allowance was originally 
expressed, yet a very strong argument for its 
actual validity is derived from the following 
indisputable facts: namely, that this notice 
has been, from the year 1575 downwards, 
continually prefixed to the Old Version of 
the Psalms without any contradiction or 
objection on the part of the King, whose 
authority, as supreme Head of the Church 
in this kingdom and as the person em- 
powered in that capacity to authorize such 
translations of the Scripture as shall be used 
by the Church, is that to which the notice 
alludes; that the Version, which is the 
subject of the notice, has been during that 
course of years constantly printed and bound 
up with our Bibles and Common Prayer 
Books, even those which are printed by the 
King's printer himself; and that they have 
during the same period been constantly used 
in such congregations, as have thought fit to 
use them, with the general concurrence, and 
in some cases with the express approbation, 

i 
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of the spiritual governours of the Church, 
to whom " the appeasing of all diversity and 
the resolution of all doubts" concerning the 
prescribed service of the Church is by law 
specially referred % and of whom it is to be 
supposed, that they would of themselves have 
interfered to prevent or correct a deviation 
from the authorized service, if the use of this 
Version of the Psalms could have been pro- 
perly so considered. 

But the New Version of the Psalms stands 
upon plain and express authority. For upon 
the petition of the persons, by whom that 
Version had been made, "humbly praying 
his Majesty's royal allowance, that it might 
be used in such congregations as should think 
fit to receive it,*" his Majesty was pleased to 
order in Council, in the year 1696, " that the 
said New Version of the Psalms in English 
metre be, and the same is, hereby allowed 
and permitted to be used in all such churches, 
chapels, and congregations, as shall think fit 
to receive the same." 

This order of the King in Council then is 
our authority, and it is a very plain and 

c See " Concerning the Service of the Church/* at 
the beginning of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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significant authority, for our use of the New 
metrical Version of the Psalms in our 
churches. It is also by implication, as 
Bishop Marsh has well observed in the 
Appendix to his late Charge at Peter- 
borough, an allowance that " such congrega- 
tions, as did not think fit to receive the New, 
might retain the Old Version." So that by 
this order, independently of the previous 
claim asserted in the title page, " the Old 
Version has the sanction or permission of the 
Royal Authority, as well as the New. 11 

It is evident then, that these two Versions 
of the Psalms stand upon a footing totally 
different from that of the compositions to 
which I before adverted. They both profess 
to have, and one of them directly and ex- 
pressly has, and by inference and implication 
the other has also, authority to be used in 
all such churches as shall think fit to receive 
them. They have accordingly been received, 
and are in use, in most churches of the 
United Kingdom, with the tacit or avowed 
sanction of those, whose business it is to watch 
over the service of the Church. If, notwith- 
standing this, any clergyman, from consci- 
entious scruples about the sufficiency of their 

i2 
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authority, or even from any objection which 
he may entertain to the Versions themselves, 
declines the use of either or of both of them ; 
he is, I apprehend, at liberty to exercise his 
discretion ; for neither of the Versions is 
prescribed and commanded, they are each 
only permitted and allowed. But what I at 
the same time contend for is, that no clergy- 
man whatever is at liberty to introduce such 
compositions, as I have before spoken of, 
into his church, in preference or in addition 
to the Psalms; or to introduce any other 
Version of the Psalms in preference or in 
addition to those which we have been now 
considering; because he cannot plead for 
their introduction that they are permitted 
and allowed by any authority at all. 

Thus much with respect to Versions of the 
Psalms, and to other things sometimes used 
in preference to the Psalms. There are at 
the same time two or three other points, 
connected with psalmody, on which I would 
briefly remark. 

Thus, with respect to the selection of words 
from the Psalms, that is a business, which in 
my judgment should be always kept in the 
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hands, or at the very least under the inspec- 
tion and control, of the minister. If left to 
any other management, he will never be 
secure against improprieties in this particular 
department of the service; for which, by 
whomsoever they may be immediately oc- 
casioned, the minister, who has the power of 
preventing them, is responsible. 

I highly approve, and, in the discharge of 
my duty as a parochial clergyman, it was 
always my practice to adopt, the advice of 
Bishop Gibson in this respect. " To pro* 
vide," says he, " for due solemnity in this 
part of our publick service as well as the 
rest, I have often wished that every minister 
would take the trouble of directing the choice 
of proper Psalms; or rather, that they would 
once for all fix and establish a course of 
Psalms, to be given out and sung in their 
order. By which means the congregation 
might be furnished with those, which are 
most proper, and also with a due variety; and 
by degrees the most useful parts of the Book 
of Psalms would be implanted in the minds 
of the people, and become familiar to them d .' n 

* Bishop Gibson on " the Excellent Use of Psalm- 
ody;" taken from his. Lordship's " Directions to 

i3 
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Upon this principle two selections of 
Psalms have been recently published in 
England ; either of which is well adapted to 
the purpose in contemplation. One of these 
is a selection from both the Old and the New 
Version, containing a complete course for 
half a year from each, and constructed upon 
Bishop Gibson's scheme of providing for 
every Sunday a proper mixture, first, of 
praises and thanksgivings; secondly, of prayer 
to God, and trust in him ; and thirdly, of 
precepts and motives to a godly life e . The 

the Clergy of his Diocese in 1 724," and published in a 
small separate tract by Messrs. Rivington, booksellers 
to the Society for promoting Christian knowledge. 

* Published by Messrs. Rivington, booksellers to 
the Society for promoting Christian knowledge, on 
the list of whose books it has been admitted, under 
the title of " Selections from the Old and New Ver- 
sions of the Psalms of David, &c. Comprising a 
course of Singing Psalms, arranged for general use 
in parish churches and chapels, upon the plan recom- 
mended by Bishop Gibson. By a Presbyter of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. Seventh 
edition, 1827." In an advertisement prefixed to the 
Selections in an earlier edition it is said, that " a set 
of plain psalm tunes, adapted to these Selections, will 
be published immediately." 
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other is a selection from the New Version 
only : it contains a course of Psalms for the 
whole year, a text of Scripture, from the 
Lesson, Epistle, or Gospel of the day, being 
prefixed to each Psalm in the selection ; and 
the verses following the text being applicable 
to the matter of it. The object of the 
selector is signified by the expression of bis 
hope, " that, by thus keeping in view the 
subjects, which the Church appoints for our 
meditation in her several services throughout 
the Christian year, her design of edification 
will be more fully answered, and her 
members better assisted in the discharge of 
their duty f ." I confess it appears to me, 
that by some such method as is pursued in 
these selections the usefulness of psalmody 
is most likely to be promoted: and I have 

f Published by Messrs. Rivington and other book- 
sellers, under the title of " A Course of Psalms, 
selected from the New Version, for the services of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, applicable to 
the Proper Lessons,* Epistles, and Gospels. To 
which is added, a Table of Reference to Psalms for 
charitable and other occasions. By the Rev. J. T. 
Barrett, M.A. late Curate of St. Mary's, Lambeth. 
Second edition, 1816.'' 
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accordingly specified these as examples of 
what I would recommend for a clergyman's 
adoption. 

Together with the matter, I would recom- 
mend the manner of singing in his church 
to his particular superintendence : in which 
it appears to me that the chief rule for his 
guidance is the use of such plain, simple, 
solemn, and easy tunes, and such a method 
of singing them, that the whole congregation 
may be enabled to understand them, and to 
take their part in this, as well as in the 
other departments of the publick worship of 
the Church. By what particular arrange- 
ments this end may be most effectually at- 
tained in particular parishes, must depend 
obviously on local circumstances. My ob- 
ject is merely to impress upon the reader as 
a general principle, that parochial psalmody, 
into whatever places it is introduced, ought 
to be so conducted, as to form a member of 
the devotional exercises of all the congrega- 
tion. For this purpose, an individual, or a 
select number of persons, may be, and pro- 
bably is, necessary, to lead the rest of the 
congregation : but if the singing of such an 
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individual or such a company of persons be 
so conducted, as, instead of leading, to pre- 
clude the people at large from joining in the 
^salm, this part of the service not only fails 
of effecting its proper purpose, but too fre- 
quently degenerates into an unprofitable 
effort of absurd singularity, or offensive 
affectation and refinement ; in no place, and 
at no time, so highly deserving of reproba- 
tion, as in the house and during the worship 
Qf Almighty God. 

It may seem unnecessary if I advert to 
the periods in the service, at which the 
singing should be introduced. And indeed, 
the natural pauses and transitions in the 
service itself so distinctly direct us in this 
respect, that I should judge it altogether 
superfluous to remark on them, if I did not 
know that a custom prevails in some parishes 
of the kingdom, of singing immediately after 
the second Lesson, whether of Morning or of 
Evening Prayer, instead of after the third 
Collect, as the Rubrick directs. It appears 
to me that this custom is objectionable and 
ought to be avoided ; because it disturbs by 
an exercise of unwarranted power that 
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arrangement of her services, which the 
Church in the legitimate exercise of her au- 
thority hath judged it right to establish: 
and because it is a violation of that rule, 
which the Church hath judged it right to 
prescribe in this behalf for the guidance of 
her members. I may add, that, in the 
Morning Service particularly, the minister, 
who adopts the practice of singing immedi- 
ately after the second Lesson, and not after 
the third Collect, not only infringes the pre- 
script order of the publick worship, and 
disobeys the Kubrick, but loses likewise the 
opportunity of making a convenient pause, 
whereby the transition from the Collects to 
a different service in the Litany might be 
usefully marked, and that most beautiful 
and affecting form of supplication be in- 
troduced with greater solemnity and more 
impressive effect. 

One word more on the subject of psalmody 
shall be added, with relation to the posture 
of the congregation during the singing. It 
is usual with different persons to use different 
postures, from custom perhaps, or from in- 
attention; for if the question were seriously 
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considered, there could be no room for hesi- 
tation, I think, between the propriety of 
sitting and standing. It is true, there is no 
direction of the Kubrick for standing during 
the singing of the metrical Psalms ; but there 
is for standing during the saying or singing 
of the prose Psalms : there is a rule there- 
fore from analogy; for no reason can be 
given, why that posture, proper as it is in 
the one case, is not proper in the other. 
With those persons, who sit during the 
Psalm itself, it is usual to rise and stand at 
the Doxology. But why ? Because it is an 
ascribing of glory to God. The reason for 
standing during the Doxology then is doubt- 
less good. But surely it is no less good for 
standing during the Psalm that precedes: 
for it, no less than the Doxology, is sung to 
the glory of God. Besides, the Psalm is 
frequently, indeed it is most frequently, 
directed to God himself, in the form of 
thanksgiving or of prayer: and whether 
sitting is a fit posture wherein to address 
ourselves to the Almighty, is a question which 
may be well left to the decision of any pious 
and reasonable man. I add, that the ex;- 
amples on record in holy Scripture tend to 
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the same point. For such reasons I am per- 
suaded, that a vigilant clergyman will concur 
with me on the subject now before us : and 
that if in his parish there be occasion for his 
interposition, he will apply to his people the 
remedy of ministerial instruction and admo- 
nition, and especially encourage them in a 
becoming practice by his own example. 

Should I in the foregoing remarks appear 
to any of my readers to have dwelt with 
undue earnestness upon topicks of inferior 
moment ; my apology shall be given in the 
language of a learned prelate, whom I have 
more than once cited, with reference to one 
of the particulars on which I have expatiated. 
*' If, observes Bp. Gibson, what I have said 
under this head concerning psalmody, shall be 
thought points too little to be taken notice of; 
Jet it be remembered, that nothing can be 
called little, which conduces in any degree to 
so great an end, as is the decent and orderly 
performance of the publick worship of God." 
Should I appear to any one to have recom- 
mended to him more, and with more strictness, 
than he may be altogether inclined to approve ; 
my apology must be, that I recommend that 
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which the Gospel requires, and which is 
agreeable both to the letter and to the spirit 
of those injunctions of the Church, which a 
minister of the Church is pledged to submit 
to and obey. At the same time of this I am 
persuaded, that, circumstanced as the Church 
and kingdom are, it is not by a relaxation of 
ecclesiastical discipline, by a compromise of 
our principles as Christians or as churchmen, 
or by an abandonment of our professional 
engagements as ministers of the Church; 
but it is by a strict adherence to that disci- 
pline, and by a conscientious maintenance 
and performance of what we have voluntarily 
undertaken; that we must promote, if it 
please God in his mercy that by any means 
we may promote, the welfare of the kingdom, 
the prosperity of the Church, the interests of 
true religion, the good of the people com- 
mitted to our charge, our own professional 
respectability, our present happiness and 
future salvation, and, in all, what ought to 
be the end and scope of all, the glory of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 



CHAP. VIII. 

t 

THE RULE OF MINISTERIAL DUTY. AUTHO- 
RITY OF THE RUBRICKS. EXCUSES FOR HOT 
OBSERVING THEM. 

Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be 

found FAITHFUL. 1 COT. W. 2. 



IN this and some following chapters it is 
intended to lay before the reader the rule 
of ministerial duty; and thus to suggest 
to his mind a criterion, by which his conduct 
as a minister of the Church, established by 
the good providence of God in this kingdom, 
may be satisfactorily examined and deter- 
mined. To this rule, or, speaking with 
reference to its several members, to these 
rules, the preceding observations have fre- 
quently adverted, as to an authority uni- 
versally acknowledged. But a distinct state- 
ment of the rule, and of its authority, ac- 
companied with such illustrations and applU 

k 2 
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cations of it to practice, as the discussion 
will naturally embrace, will probably repay 
the attention which may be bestowed on it. 

In speaking to a Christian reader, and 
especially if that reader be supposed to be 
a Christian clergyman, concerning a rule of 
duty, I cannot be supposed forgetful of the 
holy Scriptures, as our guide to practice as 
well as to faith. The word of God is doubt- 
less at all times our polestar : and if we re- 
nounce or neglect its guidance, we must 
expect to " make shipwreck a ." Always un- 
derstanding this, and withal always under- 
standing that no other rule can be obligatory 
or admissible, unless it be agreeable to the 
word of God, I proceed to remark, that the 
rule, to which I have been now adverting, 
as the rule of ministerial duty, is that which 
human wisdom hath provided for the regu- 
lation of our conduct as ministers of the 
Church. 

Now the rule in question is accurately set 
forth in the offices for the Ordering of Dea- 
cons and of Priests. In the latter office, the 
question is propounded to the candidate, 
" Will you then give your faithful diligence 



! • 1 Tim. i: 19. 
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always so to minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments, and the discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this Church 
and Realm hath received the same, accord- 
ing to the commandments of God : so that 
you may teach the people committed to your 
cure and charge with all diligence to keep 
and observe the same?" To which the an- 
swer of the candidate is returned, " I will do 
so, by the help of the Lord." And in the 
same office, and much to the same effect in 
the office for the Ordering of Deacons, it is 
demanded, " Will you reverently obey your 
ordinary, and other chief ministers, unto 
whom is committed the charge and govern- 
ment over you ; following with a glad mind 
and will their godly admonitions, and sub- 
mitting yourselves to their godly judg- 
ments ? n To which an answer is provided, 
as to the preceding question, " I will so do, 
the Lord being my helper." From these 
two questions the rule of ministerial duty 
easily follows in a two-fold form : namely, 

CONFORMITY TO THE LAWS, AND OBEDIENCE 

to the bulers of the Church: the former 
of which may be divided into conformity 
to the Eubeicks and to the Canons; for 

k3 
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of the Statute law in its relation to the 
clergy, except so far as the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is part of the Statute law, it 
would be wide of my present purpose to 
speak. Our several topicks then under this 
head will be conformity to the laws, that 
is, to the Kubricks and Canons ; and obe- 
dience to the Governours of the 
Church ; as constituting together the rule, 
or rules, of ministerial duty. 

In the first place, with respect to the 
Kubricks, which direct the manner, place, 
and time of performing divine service ; and 
which are now distinguished from the service 
itself by being printed in Italick characters, 
as they were formerly by being printed in 
red characters, whence their name is derived ; 
the claim, which they possess on the con- 
formity of the ministers of the Church, shall 
be distinctly stated. 

For this purpose we may first refer to the 
" Act for the Uniformity of Publick Prayers, 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies,'" as containing 
the Statute law upon the subject, passed in 
England in the 14th year of King Charles 
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the Second ; and much to the same effect in 
Ireland, in the 17th and 18th of the same 
reign. The motives to the enactments that 
follow are stated to be, " in regard that 
nothing conduceth more to the settling of 
the peace of the nation (which is desired of 
all good men) nor to the honour of our re- 
ligion, and the propagation thereof) than an 
universal agreement in the publick worship 
of Almighty God; and to the intent that 
every person within this realm may certainly 
know the rule, to which he is to conform in 
publick worship and administration of Sacra- 
ments, and other rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England:" and the first 
enactment accordingly is, "that all and sin- 
gular ministers shall be bound to 

say and use the Morning Prayer, Evening 
Prayer, Celebration and Administration of 
both the Sacraments, and all other the 
Publick and Common Prayer, in such order 
and form as is mentioned in the said Book 
annexed and joined to this present Act, and 
intituled, The Book of Common Prayer, 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
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according to the use of the Church of Eng- 
land:' 

This is the injunction of the Statute, 
enacted by the authority of the King, Lords, 
and Commons in Parliament assembled; to 
which therefore, as part and parcel of the 
law of the land, we are bound to be obe- 
dient " for conscience sake. 1 ' 

Our next authority shall be the injunction 
of our spiritual rulers, the Bishops and 
Clergy in Convocation assembled; whose 
judgment " of the prescript form of divine 
service contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer," the reader will find in the 36th 
English Canon, and to the same effect in 
the 3d Irish. The judgment is, " That 
form of Liturgy or divine service, and no 
other, shall be used in any church of this 
realm, but that which is established by the 
law, and comprised in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Administration of Sacraments." 

Such are the general enactments of the 
law, both of the State and of the Church, 
with respect to the exclusive use of the 
Liturgy in our official ministrations. Let 
qs now see, how the law applies particularly . 
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to every minister, and to what personal en- 
gagements he is thereby subjected. 

First of all, to the Canon just recited, 
either the 86th English, or the 3d Irish 
Canon, every clergyman did "by subscrip- 
tion declare his consent, and to every thing 
contained therein," before he was received 
into the ministry : thereby pledging himself 
to use " the prescript form of divine service 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer 
and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
none other." 

Secondlv, before his admission into the 
holy Order of Priests, he subscribed the 
same declaration, and thus repeated the same 
pledge. 

Thirdly, at the time of his admission into 
that order, he promised conformity to the 
same rule of divine service in words already 
cited: when in answer to the Bishop, de- 
manding of him in the name of God and of 
his Church, and in the presence of the con- 
gregation of Christ there assembled, " whe- 
ther he would give his faithful diligence 
always so to minister the doctrine and sacra- 
ments, and the discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this Church 
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and Realm hath received the same," he pro- 
fessed that " he would so do, by the help of 
the Lord." 

Fourthly, before he was admitted to his 
benefice or the cure which he respectively 
occupies, he again by subscription before the 
Bishop declared his consent to the Canon, 
concerning "the prescript form of divine 
service in the Book of Common Prayer." 

And, fifthly, he accompanied his sub- 
scription with an express declaration by 
word of mouth, that he would " conform 
to the Liturgy of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, as it is now by law 
established." 

Finally, those of the clergy, who are be- 
neficed, did within a short time after being 
in actual possession of their respective be- 
nefices, upon some Lord's day openly and 
publickly before the congregation assembled 
in the church, " declare their unfeigned as- 
sent and consent to all and every thing con- 
tained and prescribed in and by the Book of 
Common Prayer :" repeating at the same 
time in the presence of their people the same 
declaration of consent and conformity to the 
Liturgy, which they had previously made to 
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the Bishop. It may be added, that if at any 
time a clergyman has exchanged his benefice, 
or been admitted to any new preferment, he 
has renewed these declarations and engage- 
ments. 

Such are the personal obligations under 
which every clergyman lies, added to the ge- 
neral enactments of the law, with respect to 
the performance of divine service in that 
form, and in that form only, which the direc- 
tions in the Book of Common Prayer pre- 
scribe. I hope that this enumeration will 
not be thought tedious and unnecessary ; it 
has been given to the reader thus in detail, 
because I can not but believe,, that violations, 
whenever they occur, of those directions pro- 
ceed for the most part from forgetfulness or 
inconsideration of the obligations by which 
we are bound to observe them. I am anxious 
therefore to recommend these obligations to 
the reader's future reflexion : meanwhile I 
will state the result of my own inquiries on 
the subject in the words of a very sensible 
and judicious divine, to whom I shall pro- 
bably have other occasions for expressing 
myself indebted in the course of the present 
and the succeeding chapters : " We may 
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affirm in general," says my author, " that 
,we are under higher obligations to observe 
the Rubrick, than any other ecclesiastical 
law whatsoever ; that, excepting a very few 
cases, or under some necessary limitations 
and reservations, we are bound to adhere to 
it literally, punctually, and perpetually: and 
that whosoever among the clergy either adds 
to it, or diminishes from it, or useth any 
other rule instead of it, as he is in the eye of 
the law so far a non-conformist, so it behoves 
him to consider with himself, whether in point 
of conscience he be not a breaker of his word 
and trust, and an eluder of his engagements 
to the Church 6 ." 

Having thus noticed our obligations to 
adhere to the Rubrick, we pass on to a 
consideration of such excuses as might per- 
haps be advanced with the greatest show of 
probability for our departure from it; pre- 
mising only an observation which is appli- 
cable to all cases of the kind ,* that any de- 
parture is at variance with that fundamental 

b Archdeacon Sharp's Charges ; The Kubricks and 
Canons of the Church of England considered, p. 8. 
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principle of " an universal agreement in thfe 
publick worship of Almighty God," on which 
all the Rubrickal enactments of our Church 
are founded. 

First, then, our own private judgment is 
not a sufficient reason for departing from the 
directions of the Church. And here it is re- 
markable, that so cautious have our lawgivers 
been in this particular, that in a certain case, 
where an alteration of circumstances occa- 
sionally renders necessary an alteration in 
the Liturgy, the fitting of the prayers to the 
existing occasion is not left to the judgment 
of the clergy, but is committed " to the di- 
rection of lawful authority ." To« assume 
this power then in any case is manifestly 
opposed to the intentions of our lawgivers, 
as well as to the express provisions of the 
law. Concerning this matter the language 
of the excellent Dean Comber is strong; 
who contends that " if any private minister 
might vary, and follow his own fancy in his 
ministrations, it would breed infinite confu- 
sion and endless scandals :™ and " that for 
any minister to come short of or go beyond 

c Act for the Uniformity, &c: 14 Car. II. 

L 
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the provisions of the Church, argues in- 
tolerable pride and folly, and discovers such 
a presumption as admits of no excuse' 1 ." 
But strong as this language is, it is not 
stronger than the language of the Church 
herself in her formal sentence on the ques- 
tion. For in the 34th Article we read, that 
" whosoever through his private judgment, 
willingly and purposely, doth openly break 
the traditions," that is, the rites, " and cere- 
monies of the Church, which be not repug- 
nant to the word of God, and be ordained 
and approved by common authority, ought 
to be rebuked openly, (that others may fear 
to do the like,) as he that offendeth against 
the common order of the Church, and hurteth 
the authority of the magistrate, and wound- 
eth the consciences of the weak brethren." 

Secondly, we are not justified in departing 
from the directions of the Church in com- 
pliance with the wishes or solicitations of our 
parishioners. Indeed our ordination vow 
points out to us our duty in such a case, 
and at the same time supplies us with a safe- 

4 Discourse on the Office for making Priests, chap, 
iv. sect. ii. vol. ti. p. 276, 7* fol. 
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guard. For we by that vow engaged, not 
only to regulate our ministration by the laws 
prescribed for the purpose, but aleo to 
" teach the people committed to our cure 
and charge with all diligence to keep and 
observe the same. 71 The solicitations of the 
laity in this behalf may be judged to pro- 
ceed, in a great measure, from ignorance 
of the duty and obligations of the clergy: 
for surely no reasonable layman would know- 
ingly endeavour to seduce his spiritual 
pastor from the observance of his plighted 
faith. Thus much at least I can say, that, 
during no inconsiderable course of parochial 
experience, although I have in some instances 
been requested to perform ministerial acts in 
a manner inconsistent with the directions of 
the Rubrick, I never, to the best of my recol- 
lection and belief, pointed out to the appli- 
cant the purport of those directions, and my 
obligation to observe them, without receiving 
an expression of concern at so unbecoming a 
request, and of ready acquiescence in my 
decision. 

Custom, again, or the example of others,* 
is not a justification of us. For to transgress 
the law, especially under the supposed cir- 

l2 
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cumstances, is evil in itself. And it is for 
the consideration of those, who are most inte- 
rested in the question, whether such compli- 
ance be reconcileable with the apostolical in- 
junction to " abstain from all appearance of 
evil e ;" or with the principle of the Mosaical 
prohibition, " not to follow a multitude to do 
evil '." It may be added, that although the 
example of those whom we follow will not 
justify us in doing wrong, our own example 
may be the means of withdrawing from the 
right path those who look to us for their 
guidance. Here therefore there is room for 
the application of the caution, which the 
Bishop is directed to address to the can- 
didates for the holy Order of Priests at their 
ordination ; for my clerical reader may re- 
member, that he was then admonished, 
" with how great care and study he ought 

to beware, that neither he himself 

offend, nor be occasion that others offend/ 9 

Still more, however; as the example of 
those of his own order would not justify 
a clergyman in deviating from the directions 
of a plain and express Rubrick, so neither 

« 1 Then. v. 22. f Exod. xxiii. 2, 
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would he be justified by the example or 
judgment of his superior in the Church. In 
all doubtful matters, concerning the Book of 
Common Prayer, as there will be hereafter 
occasion to notice more fully, the Church 
provides, that "the parties, that so doubt 
or diversly take any thing, shall alway resort 
to the Bishop of the diocese, who by his 
discretion shall take order for the quieting 
and appeasing of the same '." But then this 
authority is given to the Bishop with the 
special condition,. " that the same order be 
not contrary to any thing contained in this 
Book, 71 namely, the Book of Common Prayer. 
Whence it appears, as a learned ritualist 
before cited h hath well observed, that "in 
all points, where the Rubricks are plain and 
express, the Ordinary has no authority to 
release any minister from that obedience, 
which he owes the Church in what she 
commands in her Rubricks :" and that in such 
points " he is as much prohibited from 
making innovations as the meanest parochial 
minister." Nay, from the provision, to 



l Preface " Concerning the Service of the Church. 
h Archdeacon Sharp. 

l3 
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which I lately alluded, in the Act for Uni- 
formity, by which it is enacted, " that in 
all those prayers, litanies, and collects, which 
do any way relate to the King, Queen, or 
Royal Family, the names be altered and 
changed from time to time, and fitted to 
the present occasion, according to the di- 
rection of lawful authority," it should appear 
to follow, that no alteration or change can 
be made in the Book of Common Prayer, 
even by that " lawful authority," though 
it be the highest executive authority in the 
realm, unless such change or alteration be 
specially provided for by previous legislative 
enactments. 

Tt will suffice to have thus transiently 
noticed some excuses, which may by pos- 
sibility fee pleaded for departing from the 
instructions of the Church, as contained in 
the Rubricks. They shall now be left to be 
meditated upon at the reader's leisure : 
and : the more he meditates upon them, the 
more he will in all probability be convinced, 
that neither his own private fancies, nor the 
solicitations of his parishioners, nor the ex- 
ample of others, nor the authority (if for the 
sake of the argument we may venture to 
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suppose such an exercise of the authority) of 
the administrators of the law, would be suffi- 
cient to release him from the obligation, by 
which the law itself binds him. and by which 
he has solemnly promised to be held. 



CHAP. IX. 

THE RULE OF MINISTERIAL DUTY CONTINUED-. 
PARTICULAR RUBRICKS CONSIDERED. 

And if a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully. 2 71m. ii. 5. 



IT will have been observed by the reader, 
that what has now been laid before him has 
reference to the general principle, by which 
the conduct of the ministers of the Church 
is to be regulated. Particular considerations 
arise from regard to particular Kubricks, to 
which his attention is now requested, with 
the purpose of directing it in succession to 
such as are not clear; to such as may be 
impracticable; to such as may be supposed 
or allowed to be indifferent in themselves; 
to such as permit a discretion to the min- 
ister; lastly, to such as without any such 
permission are probably most apt to be dis- 
regarded in practice. 
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First, that some of the Kubricks are not 
clear and precise, is a position which cannot 
be disputed. This obscurity may perhaps 
be attributed to one of the three following 
causes : either that the direction is defective, 
or that it is of doubtful interpretation, or 
that it is capable of two senses. Some ex- 
amples will best explain my meaning. 

1. Of Rubricks, which are not clear by 
reason of their instructions being defective, 
the following are perhaps the most me- 
morable. 

The Table, which appoints the proper 
Lessons to be used on Sundays and other 
holydays, does not however prescribe which 
Lesson is to be preferred, when a Sunday and 
other holyday coincide: nor, in the event 
of such coincidence, is any direction given 
about the choice of the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for the day. Much has been said 
upon the subject by ritualists and others: 
and the consequence naturally is a diversity 
of practice in the clergy. The preponder- 
ance of arguments appears to me in favour 
of the service for the other holyday as a 
general rule*: almost universally, so far ass 

a " Some ministers, when a holyday happens upon 
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relates to the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel ; 
but with exception perhaps as to the Lesson, 

a Sunday, take no notice of the holyday, (except that 
sometimes they are forced to use the second Lesson 
for such holyday, there being a gap in the column of 
the second Lessons in the Calendar,) but use the 
service appointed for the Sunday: alleging that the 
holyday, which is of human institution, should give 
way to the Sunday, which is allowed to be of divine. 
But this is an argument which I think not satis- 
factory : for though the observation of Sunday be of 
divine institution, yet the service we use on it is of 
human appointment. Nor is there any thing in the 
services appointed to be used on the ordinary Sun- 
days, that is more peculiar to, or tends to the greater 
solemnity of, the Sunday, than any of the services 
appointed for the holydays. What slight therefore 
do we shew to our Lord's institution, if, when we 
meet on the day that he has set apart for the worship 
of himself, we particularly praise him for the eminent 
virtues that shined forth in some saint, whose memory 
that day happens to bring to our mind ? Such praises 
are so agreeable to the duty of the day, that I cannot 
but esteem the general practice to be preferable; 
which is, to make the lesser holyday give way to the 
greater: as, an ordinary Sunday for instance to a 
Saint's day ; a Saint's day to one of our Lord's festi- 
vals ; and a lesser festival of our Lord to a greater : 
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when that for the holyday is taken froiri the 
Apocrypha. I speak of Collect in the 
singular number ; for I think it plain from 
express Rubricks, that only one Collect for 
the day was intended to be used, whether at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, or at the 
Communion; except in a few cases, as in 
Advent, Christmas, Lent, and on Good 
Friday, which the particular Rubricks 
specify. 

Again ; the Rubrick before the Absolution 
at Morning and Evening Prayer, which 
limits the pronouncing of it to " the priest 
alone." does not contain any direction for an 
officiating deacon. The omission has given 
occasion for different practices: although from 
the very omission itself it may with proba- 
bility be inferred, that, admitting the sup- 

except that some, if the first Lesson for the holyday 
be out of the Apocrypha, will join the first Lesson of 
the Sunday to the holy day-service j as observing, that 
the Church, by always appointing canonical Scripture 
upon Sundays, seems to countenance their use of a 
canonical Lesson even upon a holyday, that has a 
proper one appointed out of the Apocrypha, if that 
holyday should happen on a Sunday." Wheathf* 
Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer.- 
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position of the service being read by a 
deacon, the Church intended him to pass 
directly from the General Confession to the 
Lord's Prayer, unless a priest were present, 
which perhaps was generally the case, when 
the Kubrick was constructed. However this 
may be, certainly a deacon cannot incur 
reasonable blame for doing nothing, where 
nothing is appointed for him to do. To pro- 
ceed therefore at once to the Lord's Prayer 
appears a safe course for him to follow. If 
any prayer be admissible, I concur with 
Shepherd in opinion, that the preference 
ought to be given to the " Prayer which may 
be said after any of the former;" which stands, 
or at least should stand, before the Prayer 
for the High Court of Parliament. There 
is something like authority for the use of 
this : and, being a sort of precatory absolu- 
tion, it forms as good a substitute, as the 
circumstances permit, for the authoritative 
absolution of the priest. 

Other Kubricks axe defective in the follow- 
ing particulars : as, in not expressing which 
of the " services that were omitted after the 
Epiphany shall be taken in to supply" the 
want of the supernumerary Sundays, when 

M 
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they exceed twenty-five after Trinity and 
before Advent; in which case Wheatly's 
reasons appear to me conclusive for preferring 
the last of those which had been omitted 
after the Epiphany b : in not expressing 
whether any of the sentences at the Offertory 
in the Communion Service are to be read, 
when there is no collection of " alms and 
other devotions of the people :" in not de- 
fining the form of words, with which the 
minister is to " receive the Communion him- 
self," before he delivers it to the other com- 
municants ; or his posture during the prayers 

* " Partly upon the account, that when there is an 
overplus of Sundays after Trinity one year, there is 
generally a pretty full number after Epiphany the 
next : so that if any of the services for the early 
Sundays after Epiphany are taken in to supply those 
that are wanting after Trinity, the same services will 
come m turn to he read again pretty soon : hut the 
chief reason why I think the latter services should he 
used is, because the service, that is appointed for the 
last Sunday after Epiphany, is a more suitable prepar- 
ation for the season that is approaching, and makes 
way for the service for the last Sunday after Trinity, 
as that does for the services appointed for Advent." 
WJumtly. 
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previous to the administration of baptism in 
the two first offices'; or the manner, in 
which he is to certify a baptism, which he 
himself administered; or the manner, in 
which the office consequent on the private 
baptism of infants is in certain cases to be 
used: in not specifying the " great cause and 
necessity," which may compel the administra- 
tion of private baptism d : in not directing 
whether the admonition in the office of pub- 
lick baptism should be addressed to the 
sponsors concerning the confirmation of a 
child, who is brought to church after having 
been privately baptized : and in not deter- 

* My opinion is that he should stand: for the 
reasons given by Bishop Sparrow for the use of that 
posture by the minister, (see below, page 135, note ;) 
and from the analogy of the office for the other Sacra- 
ment, or the Holy Communion, during which standing 
is the posture prescribed for the minister, with only 
three exceptions, the reason of which will be obvious 
on examination. 

* The cause is well expressed by Bishop Cosins in a 
projected Kubrick of explanation : " When the child 
is in sudden danger of death, and not likely to live so 
long a time, that it may be brought to publick baptism 
in the church." 

m2 
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mining whether it is the duty pf a parochial 
minister, to catechize the children of his 
parish openly in the church upon all 
" Sundays and holydays," or only as often 
as the occasions of their parishes may seem 
to them to require '• 

These I take to be the greater number, 
as well as the chief of the cases, in which the 
Kubricks are not clear in consequence of 
being defective. Others may be deemed 
wanting in clearness, as being of doubtful 
interpretation. 

% Under this head may be classed the 
injunction upon the minister, to "repel from 
the Communion any open and notorious evil 
liver:" the permission to baptize children 
publickly " upon any other day" than a 



e tt 



Bishop Cosins has observed, that this Kubrick is 
couched in indefinite terms : and he is of opinion that 
a parochial clergyman is not obliged by it to catechise 
the children on every Sunday and hoiyday, but only 
as often as is necessary, according to the number of 
his parishioners who may stand in need of catechetical 
instruction. And this is one of the Kubricks, which, 
according to Archdeacon Sharp, require to be under- 
Stood with limitations, or at least will fairly admit of 
them." Shepherd. 
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Sunday or other holyday, " if necessity so 
require:' 9 the prohibition of the use of the 
office for the Burial of the Dead over persons 
of certain descriptions : the discretion allowed 
to the minister by a Kubrick before the 
last-mentioned office, of going with the corpse 
" either into the church or towards the 
grave;" thus giving occasion for a doubt 
concerning the obligation of reading the 
Psalms and the Lesson at every burial. 
Upon these Kubricks, upon some of them at 
least, questions arise of no small delicacy 
and difficulty. I might mention others, 
which are esteemed sometimes of doubtful 
interpretation; though the meaning of them 
to my mind appears obvious and unquestion- 
able. Thus it is sometimes made matter of 
question, in what direction the minister is to 
turn, when he reads the prayer for the king 
in the Communion Service. To me the Ku- 
brick seems to give a very plain instruction 
in saying, that he is to be " standing as 
before ;" namely, " standing at the north 
side/ 1 as he stood " before" he was directed 
to " turn to the people" in order to " re- 
hearse the Ten Commandments:" in fact, 
this is not only the plain signification of the 

m3 
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words, but is agreeable likewise to the reason 
of the thing, as well as to other directions in 
the Communion Service ; whereby the priest 
is told to "turn himself to the people,™ 
when he addresses himself to them ; and to 
" turn to the table," when he addresses him- 
self to God. No greater difficulty belongs 
to the Kubrick before the prayer of conse- 
cration, where he is directed to be " standing 
before the table ;" not, I presume, whilst he 
is saying the following prayer, but whilst he 
is " ordering the bread and wine." Nor do 
I see sufficient reason to doubt the meaning 
of the Rubrick after the prayer of consecra- 
tion : which directs that the minister, having 
first received the Communion in both kinds 
himself, " shall then proceed to deliver the 
same to the Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in 
like manner, (if any be present,) and after 
that to the people also in order :" whence I 
conclude, that all the clergy, who are actually 
present at the Communion, are to receive it 
before the laity of the congregation, even 
though they should not be employed in as- 
sisting at the administration. 

8. I alluded to a third class of Kubricks, 
to which some obscurity attaches, by reason 
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of the directions contained in them being 
capable of two senses. Thu9 the reading of 
the Collect of a holyday that hath a vigil, if 
the holyday fall upon a Monday, may be ap- 
propriated to the evening service of the 
Saturday or Sunday next before,, according 
as one or another signification of the direc- 
tion concerning it shall be preferred. Thus, 
again,, some persons understand the " obla- 
tions," mentioned in the prayer for the 
Church militant, and in the accompanying 
Rubrick, to be another term " for the devo- 
tioDs of the people," just before specified, as 
distinguished from the " alms for the poor :" 
others understand the word as meant to 
signify the "bread and wine," which the 
priest is,, immediately before the prayer, di- 
rected to " place upon the table." Either 
sense is good, abstractedly considered ; nor 
is the former destitute of support from the 
preceding sentences: though the history of 
the Rubrick itself, connected with the action 
directed to be " then" performed by the 
priest, may be judged conclusive in favour 
of the opinion of Bishop Patrick, that "by 
the word 'oblations' are to be understood, 
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according to the style of the ancient Church, 
the elements of bread and wine, which the 
priest then offers solemnly to God f ." Con- 
tradictory Rubricks are extremely rare in 
our Common Prayer Book : indeed I know 
not if there be any instance, except in the 
case that I am about to mention: yet certain 
it is, that the minister is directed to give 
notice or warning of the intended celebration 
of the holy Communion, by one Rubrick, 
after the Nicene Creed, " and then shall 
follow the Sermon ;" and by another, " after 
the Sermon or Homily ended." This con- 
tradiction is an inadvertence, easily explained 
by a knowledge of the history of the Liturgy. 
I mention it as an example, a singular one in 
its sort, of the perplexity which may be oc- 
casioned by a direction being capable of a 
twofold sense *. Only one other example of 

f The Christian Sacrifice, part ii. p. 77- 
8 " Mr. Wheatly proves this to have been only a 
mistake in misplacing the directions : nevertheless he 
proposes that both Rubricks should be complied with: 
that is, that the warning should be given immediately 
after the Nicene Creed, and the Exhortation read 
immediately after the Sermon ; whereby he shews 
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this clase of Rubricks shall be adduced ; and 
that, rather as matter of curiosity, than as 
calculated to create any practical difficulty 
under the actual circumstances of the Church. 
But certainly it is a fact, that the Rubrick, 
immediately preceding the Order for Morn- 
ing Prayer, which prescribes " the ornaments 
of the ministers of the Church, that shall be 
in use at all times of their ministration," is 
capable of a two-fold signification : according 
to one of which the practice actually pre- 
valent amongst us is maintained, of the 
clergy using no other ornaments but sur- 
plices, and hoods according to their respec- 
tive degrees; whereas, in conformity with 
the other signification, for the propriety of 
which some ritualists argue, and not without 
considerable probability, the Rubrick must 
be understood as prescribing the use of all 
the ancient ministerial habits, injoined by 
the first book of King Edward the Sixth. 

Now in all these cases, that have been 
enumerated, and indeed generally in all 

how both Rubricks may be observed. But neverthe- 
less this is only a conformity to a mutdke" Arch* 
Beacon Sharp, p. 77- 
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cases, where the minister experiences any 
difficulty for want of clearness in the direc- 
tions of the Kubrick, the Church hath pro- 
vided for him an easy remedy. For in the 
Preface " concerning the service of the 
Church" it is ordered, that " forasmuch as 
nothing can be so plainly set forth, but 
doubts may arise in the use and practice of 
the same; to appease all such diversity (if 
any arise) and for the resolution of all 
doubts, concerning the manner how to under- 
stand, do, and execute, the things contained 
in this book ; the parties that so doubt, or 
diversly take any thing, shall alway resort 
to the Bishop of the diocese, who by his 
discretion shall take order for the quieting 
and appeasing of the same ; so that the same 
order be not contrary to any thing contained 
in this book." 

From such Kubricks as may be thought 
deficient in clearness, we pass on to those 
which may be thought impracticable. Of 
this description I take the number to be ex- 
tremely small. Indeed experience convinces 
me, so far as my recollection serves, that 
there are hardly any, which may not, under 
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the circumstances of some parishes at least, 
be strictly observed: although I am ready 
to admit that there are a few, which peculiar 
local circumstances may in other parishes 
render impracticable : impracticable, I mean, 
without defeating the manifest intention of 
the Church in their appointment. Thus it 
has been observed, with reference to the 
Rubrick which directs the minister to say 
the Communion Service at the north side 
of the table, that " since the customary 
placing of altars in chancels, it becomes al- 
most impossible in large churches, and where 
the chancels are almost equal in length to 
the churches themselves, to perform that part 
of the Communion Service, which is to be 
read always on Sundays and holydays, at 
the Lord's table, without quite defeating 
the intention of its being read at all; namely, 
that it should be heard by the people *." 
But then, as the same learned ritualist dis- 
creetly observes, " where this necessity for 
breaking the Rubrick cannot be pleaded by 
us ; that is, where this service may be con- 
veniently enough performed at the table 

h Archdeacon Sharp, p. 66. 
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itself, situated in the chancel, there will be 
no excuse for us for reading it in the desk ; 
as is but too commonly done in our churches, 
contrary to the letter and plain meaning of 
the Kubrick." Thus again it has been ob- 
served, that " the situation of the font in 
some places, as usually in cathedral and 
collegiate churches for instance, is at so great 
a distance from the choir or place of divine 
service, as to render compliance with the 
injunction, that publick baptism be ad- 
ministered immediately after the second Les- 
son, either at Morning or Evening Prayer, 
impracticable '." Another serious impedi- 
ment, perhaps an insurmountable one, may 
exist to a compliance with this injunction, 
from the condition of a large and populous 
parish, in which the baptisms are perpetually 
recurring, and the congregations numerous. 
The same considerations may perhaps ob- 
struct the catechising of children openly in 
the church at the time prescribed by the 
Kubrick ; namely, "after the second Lesson 
at Evening Prayer." However, as was ob- 
served under a former division of our sub- 

1 Archdeacon Sharp, p. 24. 
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ject, the Kubrick may be considered as not 
rendering this duty imperative on all the 
Sundays of the year* The direction there- 
fore of the law may be complied with, by 
occasionally catechising children at the spe- 
cified time : and this may reasonably suffice, 
provided a clergyman be careful to give 
them all requisite instruction at other times, 
as noticed before in the chapter on Cate- 
chising. But with respect to this, and to the 
other instances now specified, and to any 
others which may possibly be conceived, in 
which the plea of impracticability is set up 
for the non-observance of a clear and positive 
law; the reader may be reminded, that al- 
though the plea, if correct, is unanswerable, 
(for according to the old maxim " nemo te- 
netur ad impossible,") yet it behoves us to 
take especial care to guard ourselves against 
all delusion, and to be assured that the plea 
is indeed correct, and is not devised or ad- 
mitted by us as a specious pretext, to cover 
our own real indifference to the obligation of 
the law, or our own actual indolence in the 
execution of it. 

It will, I think, hardly be contended, that 

N 
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either of the cases, to which I have been just 
adverting, is indifferent in itself: for every 
person, who has made the Liturgy in any 
degree the subject of his study, as every 
clergyman must be presumed to have made 
it k , will be at once aware of some of the rea- 
sons, which guided the Church in the ap- 

k Every parochial clergyman ought to have in his 
possession one or more of the following works : Dean 
Comber's Companion to the Temple, and his Short 
Discourses on the Common Prayer; Bishop Sparrow's 
Rationale ; Dr. Nicholls's Comment, and his Supple- 
ment; Wheatly's Rational Illustration; Shepherd's 
Elucidation ; and Waldo's Commentary. In my edi- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer mueh use was 
made of these and other Commentaries. I take the 
opportunity of mentioning, that Waldo's work, broken 
into Lectures, was edited some years ago by the 
Rev. Edward Berens, at Messrs. Rivingtons, London, 
and has been since placed on the list of the Dublin 
" Association for discountenancing Vice, and pro- 
moting the knowledge and practice of the Christian 
Religion ;" and I recommend it to the clergy, not for 
their own reading only, but for the instruction of their 
parishioners upon a subject, the most important of all 
subjects, next to the holy Scriptures, for a churchman 
to study and become well acquainted with. 
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pointment of these instructions. As how- 
ever there are other instructions, which may 
be supposed, and others again which may be 
allowed, to be indifferent in themselves, it 
will be not inexpedient to make them the 
occasion of 'two or three brief remarks. 

I make a distinction between such as may 
be supposed to be indifferent in themselves ; 
and such as may be allowed to be so: be- 
cause in several instances good and sufficient 
reason may be given for particular directions, 
which may perhaps appear in the eye of the 
superficial observer to have been arbitrary 
enactments. This is the case with the 
several Kubricks which prescribe the posi- 
tion ', the posture, and the direction of the 

i The reason for the different postures appointed for 
the minister is thus stated by Bishop Sparrow. " The 
priest in the holy office is sometimes appointed to 
kneel, sometimes to stand. The reason for this is as 
follows : the priest or minister, being a man of like 
infirmities with the rest of the congregation, a sinner, 
and so standing in need of grace and pardon, as well 
as the rest, in all confessions of sins and penitential 
prayers, such as the Litany is, is directed to beg his 
pardon and grace upon his knees. He being moreover 
a priest, or minister of the most high God, that hath 

N 2 
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minister in the different parts of his constant 
ministrations; and from which he will find 



received from him an office or authority, sometimes 
stands, to signify that his office and authority. Which 
office of his may he considered, either in relation to 
God or the people. As it relates to God, so is he 
God's ambassador, 2 Cor. v. 20; to whom is com- 
mitted the ' ministry of reconciliation ;' in which 
respect he is to teach, baptize, consecrate the holy 
Eucharist, bless, and absolve the penitent : and in all 
these acts of authority, which he does in the name and 
person of Christ, he is to stand. As his office relates 
to the people, so is he in their stead, for them ap- 
pointed by God, to offer up gifts and sacrifices to God, 
particularly the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, 
together with their prayers ; so we read Heb. v. 1, 
" every high priest, or priest," (so the words are 
promiscuously used, Heb. viii. 3, 4.) " taken from 
among men, is ordained for men," or in their stead, 
" in things pertaining to God, to offer up both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins." Which definition of a priest 
belongs, not only to a priest of the Law, but also to a 
priest or minister of the Gospel. So that the ministers 
of the Gospel are appointed by God, to offer up the 
sacrifices of prayers and praises of the Church for the 
people, thus to stand betwixt God and them : and to 
shew this his office, in these services he is directed to 
stand. 9 ' Bishop Sparrow's Rationale. 
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it difficult to vary, without deviating from 
reason and propriety, as well as from the 
prescript form of divine service. I observe, 
by the way, that the same character belongs 
to the postures prescribed for the people 
also: which it is part of the minister's duty, 
agreeably to his promise and vow, to inforce, 
whenever he may be able, as well as to 
practise that which is prescribed for himself. 
The same is the case with the provisions, 
which sometimes require him to conclude a 
prayer or other portion of the service by 
uttering " Amen" himself; and sometimes 
require him to pause and leave the " Amen" 
to be answered by the people ". And here 

m " In our present Common Prayer Book it is ob- 
servable, that the Amen is sometimes printed in one 
character, and sometimes in another. The reason of 
which I take to be this. At the end of all the Collects 
and Prayers, which the priest is to repeat or say 
alone, it is printed in Italick, a different character 
from the Prayers themselves^ to denote that the 
minister is to stop at the end of the Prayer, and leave 
the Amen for the people to respond : but at the Lord's 
Prayer, Confessions, Creeds, &c. and wheresoever the 
people are to join aloud with the minister, as if taught 
and instructed by him what to say, there it is printed 

n3 
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again let me observe, as I pass on, that the 
directions given for the parts of the publick 
worship, in which the people are to join 
audibly, as well as for those in which they 
are to be only mental partakers, are esta- 
blished upon a just discrimination ; and that 
it is part of a minister's duty to make him- 
self familiar with the principles and purport of 
these directions, as of those to which I just 
alluded, and to explain them to his congrega- 
tion, and to " teach them with all diligence 
to keep and observe the same." This is the 
case again with those Rubricks, which direct 
him frequently to address himself to the 
congregation with the admonition " Let us 
pray ;" and that not rarely, when prayer has 
immediately preceded the admonition : which 

in the same character with the Confessions and Creed* 
themselves, as a hint to the minister that he is still to 
go on; and, by pronouncing the Amen himself, to 
direct the people to do the same, and so to set their 
seal at last to what they had been before pronounc- 
ing." JFheatly. 

n " These words, Let m pray, as they are an incit- 
ation to prayer in general, so they may seem to be 
sometimes an invitation to another form of petitioning, 
as in the Litany and other places ; it being as muck 
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order, not that the bread and wine for the 
Communion shall he placed upon the Lord's 
table by some servant of the Church before 
the beginning of divine service, but that 
" the priest" himself " shall place them" 
there at a particular period of the service, 
namely, after he has presented the bason 
with the alms ° : and which declare, when a 



as to say, Let us collect our alternate supplications by 
versicles and answers into Collects or Prayers. In 
the Latin Liturgies, their Kubricks especially, Preces 
and Orationes seem to be thus distinguished; that 
Preces, or supplications, were those alternate petitions, 
where the people answered by responsive Versicles j 
OraHo, or Prayer, was that which was said by the 
priest alone, the people only answering Amen/' 
Bishop Sparrow. 

• " In the ancient Church they had generally a side 
table, near the altar, upon wjiich the elements were 
laid till the first part of the Communion Service was 
ever, at which the catechumens were allowed to be 
present : but when they were gone, the elements were 
removed and placed upon the holy altar itself, with 
a solemn prayer/' JVheatly. " Though our Church, 
as Dr. Nicholls truly says, has not ordered any par- 
ticular prayer for this action of the priest, he ought 
not to neglect the action itself: which reason holds 
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child is too weak to be dipped in the water 
at baptism, that " it shall suffice to pour 
water upon it,*" thus directing the adminis- 
tration of that sacrament, not by aspersion, 
but by affusion p . For all these instructions, 
I say, good reasons may be assigned, which 
influenced the judgment of the Church: 
though by some persons the instructions may 
be esteemed indifferent in themselves, and 
may on that account be disobeyed or dis- 
regarded. 

But even if they were indifferent in them- 
selves, as some others may be allowed to be, 
still they ought not to be disobeyed or neg- 
lected by us; but they are intitled to our 
punctual observance, because the law com- 
mands, and because we are bound to obey. 
Things, unimportant in their own nature, 
change their character, when they are sane- 
much stronger when we consider, that there is an 
expression to be used in the prayer following the 
action, that presupposes the action to be done by the 
minister : which expression is rendered insignificant, 
if he omit the action." Archdeacon Sharp. 

P " That the action may be such as is properly a 
washing, to make the administration correspond with 
the institution." Archdeacon Sharp. 
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tioned by lawful authority: it is no longer 
to the things themselves that our attention is 
to be directed; but to the authority that 
speaketh in them. Thus it is appointed by 
the Kubrick, that before each of the Lessons 
at Morning and Evening Prayer the minister 
shall say a particular form of words 4 : the 
like direction is given in the Communion 
Service, with respect to the Epistle and 
Gospel; the notice for the former varying 
according as the passage is taken, either 
from one of the apostolical Epistles r , or 
from a different part of holy Scripture". 
Now allowing that some other form might 
have been equally good, nevertheless these 
forms, forasmuch as they are prescribed, 
ought to be observed, and the substitution 

9 " Here beginneth such a Chapter, or verse of 
such a Chapter, of such a Book." 

r " The Epistle is written in the Chapter of 

beginning at the verse." 

• " The portion of Scripture appointed for the 
Epistle is written in" &c. as before. The distinction 
between the two forms, required by reason, as well 
as intended by the Kubrick, is often not regarded : the 
latter form being improperly used, when the Epistle 
is written in one of the apostolical Epistles. 
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of any other is censurable. " It may be 
said perhaps," observes a ritualist already 
cited, " that there is no great reason, con- 
sidering how many things are left in the 
Liturgy to our discretion, that we should be 
directed in such minute particulars as these 
are. Why may we not, for instance, be 
intrusted with using our own manner of in- 
troducing a Lesson out of the Bible, or a 
portion of Scripture to be read at the altar, 
but the very words must be prescribed us? 
True :" replies my author : " and yet I must 
needs say that he is both conceited and pre- 
sumptuous, who is above following rule, 
when it is given, even in these little matters ; 
especially when the command is positive and 
express'/' It may be added that the Rubrick 
provides a form of words to be used at the 
end of the Epistle ; but makes no provision 
at the end of the Gospel. Whether there 
be an assignable reason for this omission, as 
some writers suppose ; or whether no reason 
can be discovered for the direction in the 
former place, and the omission in the latter, 
as others are of opinion : the plain rule for a 
minister appears to be, to say what is pro- 

1 Archdeacon Sharp, p. 96. 
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Tided for him, and to be silent where there is 
no provision. 

As to those things, which are left by the 
Liturgy to the minister's discretion, and con* 
cerning which I was to speak next in order, 
there cannot be a doubt that in them his 
discretion may, or rather must, be exercised. 
Thus, in the selection of sentences to be 
read at the commencement of Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and at the Offertory in the 
Communion Service ; in determining whether 
the Psalms, and Creeds, and certain other 
parts of the service, shall be " said or sung ;* 
in the choice of the Hymns after the Lessons, 
of the Prayer in the Ember weeks , of the 
Prayer for the King in the Communion Ser- 
vice, of the Collect in the Post Communion, 
and of one or more of those appended to the 
Communion Service; in the introduction or 
omission of the " Prayer that may be said after 
any of the former," as well as in theintroduction 
or omission of those which have been last speci- 

■ It is to be lamented that both of the Prayers, of 
which one is directed " to be said every day in the 
Ember weeks," are often omitted altogether. 
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lied as following the Communion Service ; hi 
the use of one or the other of the two Exhorta- 
tions provided when warning is given of the holy 
Communion ; in appointing the sponsors and 
people with the children, who are to be pub- 
lickly baptized, " to be ready at the font 
either immediately after the last Lesson at 
Morning Prayer, or else immediately after 
the last Lesson at Evening Prayer," (the 
only discretion, by the way, invested in him 
with respect to the administration of publick 
baptism of infants;) in the determination of 
the Collects, which " the time and present 
exigence will suffer, 11 when " need shall com- 
pel" the administration of private baptism ; 
in determining such persons as he " shall 
think fit to be presented to the Bishop to 
be confirmed ;" in admitting to the holy 
Communion such persons as have not been 
actually confirmed, provided they be " ready 
and desirous to be confirmed ;" in the form 
of exhortation and examination to be em- 
ployed in the Visitation of the Sick ; and in 
delivering the Commination either from the 
reading pew, or the pulpit : in these I say, 
and in such other cases, if there be any 
other, in which the law prescribes an indefi- 
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nite and discretionary rule to the minister, 
he must act according to the latitude which 
is allowed him. In some of these cases the 
reason for the discretion, with which he is 
intrusted, is plain : in others perhaps it is 
not so easily discernible. Sufficient however 
for him is the consideration, that he receives 
it from those who have authority to give it ; 
and that he violates in the exercise of it no 
duty either expressed or implied. 

But surely such cases, in which a discre- 
tion is allowed or rather injoined by the 
Kubrick, afford no pretext for exercising 
a discretion in others, in which the Kubrick 
does not allow it, but rather withholds and 
forbids it. Upon the general principle of 
the obedience due to these injunctions, and 
upon general excuses which may be alleged 
for disobedience, I have already spoken suffi- 
ciently at length. If any justification is to be 
pleaded for disobedience in a particular in- 
stance, the plea must be suggested by the cir- 
cumstances which belong to that particular in- 
stance, so as to exempt it from the operation of 
the general rule. Of the cases to which I al- 
lude some of the most common probably are 
the following : which may be considered re- 
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spectively as examples, of adding to the pre- 
script form of divine service, or of diminishing 
from it, or of performing it with irregularity 
and disorder. Such, in the first place, are 
unauthorized forms of praising God, instead 
of the authorized Versions of the Psalms: 
to which may perhaps be added, though pro- 
bably not of very extensive prevalence, un- 
authorized prayers, especially before and 
after the Sermon *. Such, secondly, is the 

x By " unauthorized prayers" I mean prayers, 
which are not taken from the Liturgy. The common 
practice of repeating a Collect from the Liturgy, 
together with the Lord's Prayer, appears free from 
all reasonable objection. Of these Collects the best 
for the purpose in my opinion are those for the 
second or the third Sunday in Advent; the second 
for Good Friday; and that for St. Simon and St. 
Jude's day: unless perhaps the preference be given 
to one of the six appended to the Communion Ser- 
vice, in consideration of the Kubrick prefixed to them. 
Of these the second and the fourth are the best 
adapted to the purpose. One of the most exemplary 
parochial clergymen, with whom I have ever been 
acquainted, and to whom, more than to any other 
Individual, I feel indebted for the sense which I 
entertain of the respect due to professional engage- 
ments, was in the habit of using the following from 
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omission of the " confession of our Christian 
faith, commonly called the Creed of St. 
Athanasius," on those feasts, on which the 
Church orders that it shall be used y ; 

the form of the Ordering of Priests; and from him 
I adopted it, and used it for many years, as unob- 
jectionable and appropriate : " Most merciful Father, 
we beseech thee to send upon the ministers of thy 
Church thy heavenly blessing; that they may be 
clothed with righteousness, and that thy word spoken 
by their mouths may have such success, that it may 
never be spoken in vain. Grant also, that thy people 
may have grace to hear and receive, what thy 
ministers shall deliver out of thy most holy word, 
or agreeable to the same, as the means of their sal- 
vation : that in all our words and deeds we may seek 
thy glory, and the increase of thy kingdom, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

7 The following observations- of a layman on " the 
practice of those ministers, who omit reading, the 
Athanasian Creed on the days when it is appointed 
to be used, out of a false notion of complying with 
the scruples of weak brethren, and avoiding to give 
offence," are worthy of the attention of the persons, 
to whom they apply. " A tender regard for persons 
of weak minds and scrupulous consciences is cer- 
tainly not only allowable, but highly praise-worthy. In 
all matters of indifference we cannot be too complying 

o2 
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and the omission of both the Exhortations, 
one or other of which the Church says 

and indulgent. As the Apostle teaches, * it is good 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing,' 
(not to do any thing, he it ever so innocent in itself, 
or he we ever so thoroughly convinced of its inno- 
cency and propriety,) 'whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak,' Rom. xiv. 21. But 
where an essential article of faith is concerned, no 
concessions must he made, to gratify the doubtful or 
unbelieving. Even silence in this case is criminal: 
for not to confess is tacitly to deny it. And with re- 
spect to the Athanasian Creed, which it is become 
fashionable to omit in many places, I would desire the 
clergy to consider, how offensive this omission must 
be to the orthodox part of their congregation, who are 
thereby deprived of an opportunity of professing their 
faith publickly, in the manner the Church has directed. 
And I would ask them, whether it is more reasonable 
to offend these by an irregular omission; or to dis- 
gust the heterodox by reading what they are com- 
manded ? A proper explanation of this Creed, espe- 
cially of the damnatory clauses in it, sometimes from 
the pulpit, would be of infinite service, and in a great 
measure remove the scruples about repeating it." 
Waldo, p. 149. I cannot conclude this note without 
recommending to the clergy, in pursuance of the 
previous observations, a small volume intitled, " The 
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that " the minister shall read when he 
giveth warning for the celebration of the 
holy Communion »." Such, thirdly, is the 
introduction of psalmody into a part of the 
service, after the second Lesson, for 'instance, 

Athanasian Creed vindicated and explained, in three 
Charges, by the late W. Dodwell, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Berks." It has been lately admitted on the list of 
the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London : and is published by Messrs. Rivington. 

z Bishop Wilson has very properly observed, that 
" no minister of God must say, that .he cannot get 
such a convenient number as the Rubrick requires to 
communicate with him as often as he himself is dis- 
posed, until he can truly say that he has applied to his 
people more than once in the words of the latter of 
these two Exhortations/' In fact, if he does not use 
this Exhortation, as the Church directs, "when he sees 
the people negligent to come to the holy Com- 
munion," he is in part answerable for the guilt of 
those who refuse to come. And on the other hand, 
with respect to the former Exhortation, I submit it to 
consideration, whether he is not in part answerable 
for the guilt of those who come without due prepar- 
ation and receive unworthily, unless by the use of that 
Exhortation he admonishes them, as the Church 
directs him, of their danger, and cautions them 
against it. 

o3 
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where it is not authorized by the Church, 
instead of that where the Church directs' it 
to follow, namely, after the third Collect at 
Morning and Evening Ptayer : the reading 
of the Communion Service not at the com- 
munion table, which the Church appoints 
with so full a determination of its being 
observed, that, although she give a power 
to the Ordinary of varying the place of read- 
ing the Morning and Evening Prayer, she 
reserves the Communion Service uniformly 
to the table: the delivering of the bread 
and wine to more than one person at the 
same time, and the substitution of the plural 
for the singular in the form of words, which 
the minister is directed to use, " when he 
delivereth them to any one:" the substi- 
tution of one word or phrase for another in 
the Liturgy, as of " condemnation" for 
" damnation" in the Exhortation at the time 
of celebrating the holy Communion ; and of 
" the fruit of a holy and religious life," for 
" the fruit of good living," in one of the 
Collects at the end of the Communion 
Service, not uncommonly delivered after the 
Sermon from the pulpit : the administration 
of private baptism by the publick form; 
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not in the church and at the font, where 
alone* the law authorizes, and where the law 
commands it to be used, but in a bed- 
chamber or a parlour, where it cannot be 
used, not only without a violation of the law, 
but without absurdity and prevarication*: 
4&d lastly the performance of the office for 
the thanksgiving of women after childbirth 
in a private room, whereas the law directs it 
to be performed " when the woman has 
come into the church, and there kneeled 

■ 

- * " As to the office we are now upon, it is by no 
means to be used in any place but the church. It is 
ordered to be said " at the font" in the middle of the 
Miorning or Evening Prayer ; and all along supposes 
a congregation to be present : and particularly in one 
of the addresses, which the priest is to use, it is very 
absurd for him to tell the godfathers and godmothers 
in a chamber, that " they have brought the child 
thither to be baptized," when he himself is brought 
thither to baptize it. It is still more absurd for him 
in such a place to use that expression, " Grant that 
whosoever is here dedicated to thee by our office and 
ministry, &c. w For he knows that the word " here" 
cannot be applicable to the place he is in : nor yet 
has he any authority to omit or alter the form." 
JVheatly. 
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down;" or in other words, for the incon- 
sistency of which they, who give occasion to 
them by their practice, must be responsible, 
the churching of women at home 6 . For 

b " It is required that, whenever she does it, she 
" shall come into the church." And this is injoined, 
first, for the honour of God, whose marvellous works 
in the formation of the child and the preservation of 
the woman ought to be publickly owned, that so 
others may learn to put their trust in him. Secondly, 
that the whole congregation may have a fit oppor- 
tunity for praising God for the too much forgotten 
mercy of their birth. And, thirdly, that the woman 
may in the proper place own the mercy now vouch- 
safed her, of being restored to the happy privilege of 
worshipping God in the congregation of his saints. 
How great therefore is the absurdity which some 
would introduce, of stifling their acknowledgments 
in private houses, and of giving thanks for their re- 
covery and enlargement in no other place than that 
of their confinement and restraint ! A practice which 
is inconsistent with the very name of this office, which 
is called " The Churching of Women," and which 
consequently implies a ridiculous solecism of being 
churched at home. Nor is it any thing more con- 
sistent with the end and devotions prescribed by this 
office, than it is with the name of it. For with what 
decency or propriety can the woman pretend to 
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such alterations in the prescribed service, or 
aberrations from the order of the Church, 
the excuses which have fallen in my way 
have appeared resolvable, either into a setting 
up of our private judgment above the autho- 
rity of our rulers ; or into a compliance with 
the caprice of those whom we ought to con- 
duct in the right way, instead of suffering 
them to seduce us into the wrong ; or into 
a blind acquiescence in a vicious custom or 
in the evil example of others, who, as well as 
ourselves, ought to have known and acted 
better. In a word they infringe that uni- 
formity of divine worship which the law 
commands: and it is submitted to the 
reader's consideration, whether they can be 
otherwise regarded, than as essential vio- 
lations of our duty to the Church ; and for- 
feitures, so far as they go, of our plighted 
faith and allegiance. 

" pay her vows in the presence of all God's people, 
in the courts of the Lord's house," when she is only 
assuming state in a bed-chamber or parlour, and 
perhaps only accompanied with her nurse? &c." 
Wheatly. 



CHAP. X. 

THE RULE OF MINISTERIAL DUTY CONTINUED. 
THE CANONS. THEIR AUTHORITY. THEIR 
OBLIGATIONS. 

Ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake. Rom, xiii. 6. 



THUS much may suffice on the subject of 
the Kubricks. We proceed now to the other 
branch of the law, by which the conduct of 
parochial ministers is to be regulated, namely 
the Constitutions and Canons Eccle- 
siastical, agreed upon by the King's licence 
in the English Convocation of the year 1603, 
and in the Irish of 1634. They may be 
spoken of however as the same body of 
laws : because, so far as relates to the par- 
ticular question, with which we are now 
concerned, namely, the rule of ministerial 
duty, they almost always in substance, and 
very commonly in form of expression, bear a 
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close resemblance and affinity to each other : 
the Irish Canons having been mostly framed 
after the model of the English. 

Now it is, I believe, commonly, not to say, 
universally, understood, that the Caxons are 
binding upon the clergy, as a general rule, 
by virtue of their own authority': and a 
general acknowledgment of their authority, 
as part of the law of the Church, appears to 
be contained in the promise made by the 
candidates for the priesthood at their ordi- 
nation. 

They are however distinguished from the 
Kubricks by two very important considera- 
tions. 

First, they are not confirmed by the au- 
thority of Parliament: so that, resting as 



* " It seemeth generally to be understood, that the 
Canons of 1603 are binding upon the clergy." 
Burn's Eccl. Law, Pref. xxxix. 

"The Canons of 1634 and 1711 bind the clergy; 
and as far as declaratory and descriptive of the 
Canon law, as received in these countries, and in- 
corporated with the common law of the land, the laity 
also; but no further." Browne's Eccl. Law of Ireland, 
p. 266.' 



The Canons. 15? 

they do upon the authority of our ecclesi- 
astical governours, the clergy may perhaps 
with reason be considered as not bound to 
observe them, where the governours of the 
Church, and especially their own Ordinary 
amongst the number, concur in dispensing 
with their observance of them ; for, circum- 
stanced as the ecclesiastical authority has 
been in this kingdom for more than a century 
past, such concurrence on the part of the 
executors of the law comes little short of a 
virtual repeal of the law itself. 

Secondly, the Canons are distinguished 
from the Kubricks, forasmuch as the minis- 
ters of the Church are not required, either at 
or before ordination, nor at or after collation 
or institution, to declare, either by subscrip- 
tion or by word of mouth, " assent and con- 
sent to all and every thing contained and 
prescribed in and by" the Canons, and con- 
formity thereunto, as we know to be the 
case with respect to the Liturgy. And this 
difference is the more remarkable, because 
all persons before they are received into the 
ministry, and all ministers before they are 
admitted to any ecclesiastical living in 
England, are by the 36th Canon required to 
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subscribe lo a declaration, that " they will 
themselves use the form in the Book of 
Common Prayer prescribed, in publick 
prayer, and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and none other :" and in Ireland they 
are by the 32d Canon required " first by 
subscription to declare their consent to the 
first four Canons, and every thing contained 
therein :" one of which four pledges them to 
the use of the prescript form of divine ser- 
vice contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and no other. This distinction be- 
tween the several engagements contracted by 
us is very important ; and shews the dif- 
ferent extents of the conformity due to the 
several branches of the law by which our 
ministerial conduct is to be guided. 

Still the general obligation of the Canons 
remains upon the ministers of the Church. 
And perhaps we shall not err widely from 
the truth, if we take the following cases for 
our assistance in determining how to observe 
them. 

All those Canons, which appear grounded 
on a reason, not of a fluctuating or transient 
nature, continue to claim our obedience: 
literally, if our obedience can be literally 
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paid to them ; or according to the spirit, if 
not according to the letter. 

Under the former division, it seems to be 
the duty of the parochial minister, to main- 
tain himself, and, so far as depends on him, 
to endeavour that others may maintain, the 
due celebration of Sundays and Holydays b ; 
and the decent, reverent, and attentive 
solemnization of divine service on those 
days", as the Canons have appointed; to 
" preach one sermon every Sunday in the 
year," and therein " soberly and sincerely 
to divide the word of truth, to the glory 
of God, and to the best edification of the 
people d ;" to abstain from publick opposi- 
tion against other preachers*; and not to 
" suffer any stranger to preach in his church, 
without sufficient authority f :" to be " diligent 
in hearing and instructing the youth and 
ignorant persons of his parish in the Cate- 
chism*," according to the directions of the 

b See English Canon, xiii. Irish Canon, vi. 

c Eng. Can. xviii. Irish Can. vii. 

4 Eng. Can. xlv. Irish Can. ix. 

e Eng. Can. liii. Irish Can. x. 

f Eng. Can. 1. Irish Can. xxxix. See below, chap. xii. 

6 Eng. Can. lix. Irish Can. xi. 
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Canon, where those of the Rubrick cannot 
be obeyed : to " use his best endeavour to 
prepare and make able, and likewise to pro- 
cure as many as he can, to be brought to 
the Bishop for confirmation ;" and also to 
" take such special care, as that none may 
be presented to the Bishop for him to lay his 
hand upon, but such as can render an ac- 
count of their faith according to the Cate- 
chism* :" "not to admit parents to answer 
as sureties for their own children, nor any 
other persons to appear as sponsors, before 
they have received the holy Communion 11 ;" 
though indeed cases may be presumed to 
exist, in which a strict adherence to this 
Canon would be impracticable: not to re- 
fuse or delay to perform the offices of chris- 
tening or burying, when duly applied to for 
those purposes 1 : not to " administer the 
holy Communion in any private house, except 
it be in times of necessity, when any being 
either so impotent as he cannot go to the 
church, or very dangerously sick, are de- 
sirous to be partakers of that holy sacra- 

* Eng. Can. lxi. Irish Can. xvii. 

h Eng. Can. xxix. Irish Can. xvi. 

1 Eng. Can. bcviii. lxix. Irish Can. xiv. xv. 
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ment k ;" not to celebrate matrimony without 
due authority, nor at any but in the canonical 
hours, nor in any other place but in the 
church 1 ; of which the last particular is 
injoined by the Kubrick, as well as by the 
Canon: to resort to the sick in his parish, 
to " instruct and comfort them in their dis- 
tress 10 :" and " in all his preachings and cate- 
chisings and private conferences when need 
requireth, to teach the people that they place 
their whole trust and confidence in God, and 
not in creatures ;" and to " do his endeavour 
likewise to root out all ungodly, superstitious, 
and barbarous customs; and generally to 
reform the manners of the people committed 
to his charge, unto a Christian, sober, and 
civil conversation ." 

fc Eng. Can. Ixxi. Irish Can. xxi. 

1 Irish Can. Hi. The Marriage Act in England 
provides against irregularities of this kind. But in 
Ireland there is no Marriage Act, and the want of 
one is most prejudicial to the morals of the people. 
I apprehend the state of the law on this subject to 
v be deserving the very serious consideration of the 
Legislature. 

m Eng. Can. lxvii. Irish Can. xli. 

n Irish Can. xii. 

p3 
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To such injunctions as these, founded as 
they are on principles of universal applica- 
tion, and capable also for the most part at 
least in their form of being universally ap- 
plied, the obedience of the ministers of the 
Church may perhaps be regarded as literally 
due. It may be esteemed due likewise in 
spirit to other injunctions, of which the 
principles are permanent, though circum- 
stances may have caused them to be imprac- 
ticable as to the letter. Thus, although the 
specifick directions in the 74th English and 
42d Irish Canon concerning the apparel of 
the clergy be morally impossible to be 
practised in the present day; yet are we 
bound to observe the principle of those direc- 
tions ; and to regulate our dress by such re- 
gard to that " decency, gravity, and order," 
which it is the object of the Canon to inforce, 
that we may be thus " known to the people, 
and thereby receive the honour and estima- 
tion due to the special messengers and 
ministers of Almighty God." And however 
we may decide upon the lawfulness of certain 
specifick occupations and amusements, in con- 
nexion with the prohibitions of the same 
Canons, that we " give not ourselves unto 
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them ;" yet thus much we are bound by the 
Canons to observe, in compliance with their 
principle, " that we always do the things 
which shall appertain to honesty, and en- 
deavour to profit the Church of God, having 
always in mind that we ought to excel 
others in purity of life, and should be ex- 
amples to the people to live well and chris- 
tianly." 

These instances may be sufficient to illus- 
trate and exemplify the general position, that 
in all cases, which fall under the preceding 
description, the Canons are justly intitled to 
a clergyman^ obedience: but then more 
especially are they intitled to it, if it is re- 
quired by the interposition of his Ordinary. 
For it is mainly upon the ground of a strict 
and punctual observance of them being 
dispensed with by our ecclesiastical govern- 
ours, that we are released from the necessity 
of such an observance of them : and it is one 
of the engagements formed by a minister at 
his collation or institution to a benefice, that 
he " will perform true and canonical obedience 
to the Bishop of the diocese in all things 
lawful and honest." 



CHAP. XI. 

THE RULE OF MINISTERIAL DUTY CONTINUED. 
CANONICAL OBEDIENCE. 

Obey them that have the rule oyer you, and submit 
yourselves. Heb. xiii. 17. 



AND this leads us to a consideration of that 
other rule of ministerial duty, of which I 
spoke; namely, obedience to the govern- 
ours of the Church : for that which has 
been just mentioned, as forming the subject 
of the oath on being admitted to a benefice, 
is substantially the same as the subject of 
the solemn promise made at admission both 
into deacon's and into priest's orders, when, 
as it is expressed in the latter form, the 
candidate engages, that he " will, the Lord 
being his helper, reverently obey his Ordinary 
and other chief ministers, unto whom is com- 
mitted the charge and government over him ; 
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following with a glad mind and will their 
godly admonitions, and submitting himself to 
their godly judgments." 

Now by the " Ordinary" in this promise I 
suppose the Bishop of the diocese to be 
intended : he being so called in some Acts of 
Parliament, and so taken at the common law, 
as having ordinary jurisdiction in causes 
ecclesiastical. Of the " other chief ministers 
of the Church," in relation to the parochial 
clergy, I suppose the Archdeacon to be the 
principal in dioceses where he exercises 
jurisdiction. 

The reader will not, I hope, consider me 
disposed unduly to " magnify mine office*," 
if I say that this obedience is bound upon 
the inferior clergy, not only by their own 
voluntary and solemn engagement, but by the 
strongest obligations of reason, of Scripture, 
and of the primitive and perpetual usage of 
the Church. But upon these particulars I 
must not enlarge : suffice it that I am ad- 
dressing myself to those, who, having will- 
ingly taken upon themselves the duty, or 
being about willingly to take it, must be 
supposed prompt to acknowledge and to 

a Rom. xi. 13. 
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practise it. Let us consider then of what 
descriptions are the cases, in which obedience 
may be most readily shewn. 

Now it is observable that there are several 
matters, which the Rubrick leaves especially 
to the direction of the Ordinary : and in 
all those matters it cannot be questioned that 
his directions are to be observed. Thus he 
is authorized to determine " in what place of 
the church, chapel, or chancel the Morning 
and Evening Prayer shall be used ;" though 
he has no discretion with respect to the 
Communion Service, that being fixed to the 
communion table by the Rubrick itself: and 
he is likewise authorized to direct, " in what 
place of the church the office for the thanks- 
giving of women after childbirth shall be 
said ;" though he has no power to order or 
allow it to be said in any place out of the 
church. Thus again he has authority to 
command the use of the Litany at other 
times, besides those specified in the Rubrick 
preceding it; and to appoint other times, 
besides the first day of Lent, for the use of 
the Commination: though, except in these 
particulars, I am not aware that he is in- 
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vested with any more discretion than the 
inferior ministers of the Church, so as to 
deviate from the prescript form of divine 
service, in respect either of addition or 
diminution. Thus again he is authorized to 
injoin " the proclaiming or publishing of any 
thing in the church during the time of divine 
service ;" subject however to a limitation as 
to the period of the service at which such 
proclamation is to be made : " if the minister 
and churchwardens shall disagree concerning 
the disposal of the money given at the 
offertory, 1 ' he is authorized to " appoint the 
manner, in which it shall be disposed of:" 
when any such persons, as are of riper years, 
are to be baptized, it is intrusted to him to 
provide " for their examination, whether they 
be sufficiently instructed in the principles of 
the Christian religion :" and it is left to him 
to u approve*" of such persons, as the pa- 
rochial minister " shall think fit to be pre- 
sented to the Bishop to be confirmed ." These 
are special instances of authority, (there may 
be others but they do not at this time occur 
to my recollection,) in which the Bishop is 
intitled by the provisions of the Kubrick to 
the obedience of the parochial clergy. Add 
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to these the discretion which is lodged in 
him, " for the appeasing of all diversity, and 
the resolution of all doubts, concerning the 
manner how to understand, do, and execute, 
the things contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer." I need hardly observe, with re- 
ference to those things in the Common Prayer 
Book concerning which there is no doubt or 
diversity, that as it is the duty of the Bishop 
to see and require that all such things be 
performed and administered as the law re- 
quires, so it is the duty of the minister, in 
relation to his Ordinary, to perform and ad- 
minister them in that manner. It is his 
duty to the law indeed in the first place, so 
to perform and administer them : but if he 
have neglected or violated that his primary 
duty, then, on being admonished by his 
Ordinary, it becomes his duty to supply his 
former omissions, or to repair his former 
irregularities, in pursuance of that reverent 
obedience which he has promised to practise 
towards those, to whom is committed the 
charge and government over him. 

But as m the Kubricks, so in the Canons 
also, are several matters specified, as afford- 
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ing occasion for the interposition of the 
Bishop in regulating the conduct of parochial 
ministers, and which therefore give him a 
claim to their obedience. To him the ap- 
pointment of such place of every church in 
his diocese, as shall be appropriated to the 
celebration of divine service, is committed by 
Canon 6 as well as by the Rubrick. To him 
the restraining of publick opposition between 
preachers c , and the visiting with reproof and 
higher degrees of punishment, if necessary, 
those ministers who neglect their duty in the 
instruction of the youth and ignorant persons 
of their parish d , as well as those who wilfully 
refuse or negligently defer to perform certain 
offices of the Church % or who exercise their 
function irregularly in preaching and in the 
administration of the holy Communion', is 
by the same authority committed. To him 
it is committed by the same authority, to 
carry into execution those provisions of the 

b See Eng. Can. xiv. Irish Can. vii. 

c Eng. Can. liii. Irish Can. x. 

d Eng. Can.lix. Irish Can. xi. 

e Eng. Can. lxviii. lxix. Irish Can. xiv. xv. 

f Eng. Can. lxxi. Irish Can. xxi. 
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Church, which relate to the admission of 
proper persons into the ministry, or to any 
ministration in the church ; as also to pursue 
measures with the clergy of his diocese for 
" reclaiming from their errors" those persons 
who have been misled *, and to " take order 
that no preacher in his sermon shall publish 
any doctrine, either strange, or disagreeing 
from the word of God, or from the Book of 
Common Prayer, or from the Articles of 
religion V These things are left by the 
Canons specifically to the superintendence 
and direction of the Bishop : and therefore 
in these things the obedience of the inferior 
clergy to him is due. But generally in such 
things as are ordained by the Canons for the 
regulation of the clergy, when the Bishop 
requires their obedience, they appear bound 
to pay it, by virtue of their promise at 
ordination, and of their oath at collation or 
institution. 

But it is not only in such cases, as are 
specially provided by the injunctions of 

£ Eng. Can. lxvi. Irish Can. xl. 
h Eng. Can. li. Irish Can. xxxix. 

q2 
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the Kubricks or the Canons, that the obe- 
dience of the inferior clergy is due to their 
superior in the Church. By their ordina- 
nation vow they pledge themselves to " fol- 
low with a glad mind and will his godly 
admonitions, and to submit themselves to 
his godly judgments." Provided then the 
" admonitions 1 ' of the Bishop be " godly," 
that is, agreeable to the will and word of 
God, although not in pursuance of an ex- 
press order of the Church, he may expect 
them to be followed by his clergy : pro- 
vided his "judgments" be "godly," agreeable, 
that is, to the same divine rule, though not 
precisely framed upon any human enact- 
ment, he may expect his clergy to submit 
themselves unto them. Thus again, by the 
oath at collation or institution they pledge 
themselves to " perform true and canonical 
obedience to the Bishop, in all things lawful 
and honest :" not only in all things which the 
law specifically commands, but in all things 
which are agreeable to the law, and to the 
general principles of religious and moral 
duty. For indeed otherwise the promise 
would be no more than a promise of obe- 
dience to the law itself, which is secured by 
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a previous engagement; instead of one of 
respect and deference to a superior, for which 
it seems to be the object of this engagement 
to provide, 

The rule and limits of such respect and 
deference appear to be, that in all matters 
of spiritual and ecclesiastical concern, in all 
matters which affect the interests of religion 
and of the Church, it is the duty of the 
clergy to comply with the advice, and to 
acquiesce in- the decision, of their Ordinary, 
unless his authority be superseded by a 
paramount or] superior power. If the- law 
of God or the law of the country clearly 
and indisputably prescribe a different courst 
their authority surpasses that of the Bishop, 
and ought to be preferred. If neither of 
these authorities clearly interferes with it, 
then I apprehend they concur in sanctioning 
and supporting it : and it becomes the duty 
of the clergy to follow with glad mind and 
will the* admonitions of their lawful go- 
vernour, though abstractedly their inclina- 
tions might lead them in a different course; 
and to submit their judgment to the judg- 
ment of their official superior, though ab- 

23 
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stractedly they may not be convinced of the 
correctness of the decision. 

It has been well observed bv the excellent 
author of a Companion to the Temple, him* 
self not a member of the episcopal order, 
that " the candidates for ordination promise 
gladly to obey: that is, readily and willingly, 
without murmuring or too nice disputing, 
unless the thing injoined be notoriously evil ; 
for to be very scrupulous proceeds from the 
pride of inferiors, and tends to overthrow 
the superior's authority. And the law de- 
crees in favour of the inferior, if he were 
commanded and obeyed in a dubious case, 
because in things only doubtful it is safer 
to obey than to dispute ! ." And to the 
same practical effect is the maxim of an old 
Canonist, quoted by another presbyter of 
the Church k in illustration of the promise 
of reverent obedience to the Ordinary, and 
which I cite rather for the goodness of the 
sentiment, than the elegance of the style; 
" Obedientia, quae debetur homini ab homine, 

1 Dean Comber's Discourse upon the Office for 
making Deacons, p. 241. fol. 

k Dr. Nichoils on the Common Prayer, Supplement. 
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est debita minoris ad majorem reverentia: 
unde, si mandatur id quod justum est, obe- 
diendum est; si injustum, nequaquam; si 
dubium, tunc illud propter bonum obe- 
diential est explendum." Those things in* 
deed, which are right or wrong, good or bad, 
of themselves, ought to be respectively done 
or forborne, whether or not our superiors 
command them. It is in matters of an in- 
different or ambiguous kind that the prin- 
ciple of obedience to our superiors is brought 
into action: and in such matters we ought 
to do or forbear as we are directed, because 
obedience itself is a virtue and a duty. 

I have thus laid before the reader the 
clergyman's rule or rules of ministerial 
duty, with some minuteness indeed, but I 
hope without unnecessary or tedious pro- 
lixity; with plainness, but I trust without 
offensiveness of language or of manner. I 
have founded my observations on the pro- 
mises made at ordination, in the presence 
of " the congregation of Christ then as- 
sembled," and in answer to the spiritual 
ruler " demanding of the candidates touch- 
ing the same in the name of God and of 
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his Church :" promises, subsequently con- 
firmed, when they enter on their several 
ministrations, by other solemn and unequi- 
vocal engagements. Those promises com- 
prise, it will be remembered, conformity 

TO THE LAWS, and OBEDIENCE TO THE 

governours of the Church. One of the 
prevailing characteristicks of the present day 
is probably indifference to obligations of this 
kind ; a want of submission and subjection 
to the higher powers, whether the law, or 
the administrators of the law, for conscience 
sake: and I am not sure that we of the 
clergy are altogether free from the offence. 
But however this may be, the topicks, now 
submitted to reflexion, may serve by God's 
blessing to excite or recal the reader to a 
sense of his obligations, if he have been 
inattentive to them : if not, still his memory 
may be freshened by such admonitions, and 
his professional vigilance and activity in- 
creased. The course which 1 have been 
tracing is straight and simple : it is no other 
than to guide our steps by the line of lawful 
authority according to our own stipulated 
engagements. Thus may we have the satis- 
faction of reflecting, that we have endea- 
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voured to " fulfil our ministry ' ;" and 
"herein have exercised ourselves, to have 
a conscience void of offence toward God, 
and toward men "." This reflexion will be 
our highest delight or our best consolation 
in any success, whether, humanly speaking, 
good or evil, which may follow from such 
a discharge of our engagements to the 
Church of God. Sufficient for us that we 
have "striven lawfully*," and laboured to 
be "found faithful :' 1 the result must be 
left in the hands of God. 

1 2 Tim. iv. 5. marg. transl. m Acts xxiv. 16. 
* 2 Tim. ii. 5. • 1 Cor. iv. 2. 



CHAP. XII. 

BREACHING. THE PREACHER'S AUTHORITY. 
MATTER OF SERMONS. CONTROVERSIES. 
OCCASIONAL SUBJECTS. THE CLERGYMAN 
THE TEACHER OF HIS FEOPLE. 

Preach the word .... do the work of an Evan- 
gelist. 2 Jim. iv. 2, 5. 

Study to shew thyself approved unto God, a work* 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth. But shun profane and vain 
babblings. 2 Tim. ii. 15. 

Holding fast the faithful word as he hath been 
taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine both 
to exhort and to convince the gainsayers. Tit. i. 9. 



WHEN a deacon is ordained, he receives 
" authority to preach the Gospel in the 
Church of God, if he be thereto licensed by 
the Bishop himself:" and at the ordination 
of a priest, authority is given to him to 
" preach the word of God in the congrega- 
tion, where he shall be lawfully appointed 
thereunto." Thus every deacon and priest 
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in the United Church of England and Ire- 
land is an authorized preacher of the Gospel 
or word of God, subject however to limita- 
tion in each case ; the former to that of the 
Bishop's licence, the latter to that of the 
place of his lawful appointment, which ap- 
pointment in like manner is in the hands of 
the Bishop of the diocese. 

Preaching hereby becomes a part of a cler- 
gyman's function ; and the regular time for 
exercising it is, as is well known, after the 
Nicene Creed in the Communion Service, 
when " shall follow the Sermon ;" " the Ho- 
milies, set forth by authority 1 * as an occa- 
sional substitute, having fallen into general 
disuse from the cessation of the cause which 
originally rendered them requisite, the illite- 
racy, namely, and incompetency of many of 
the clergy at and soon after the Reform- 
ation. 

The preaching of the clergy is a sub- 
ject, which, if adequately followed, would 
lead into a very ample field of discussion. 
Constituting however as it does a regular, as 
well as very important, part of clerical duty, 
and thus falling in with the proposed course 
of our observations, a few remarks shall be 
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offered upon it, principally derived from the 
obligations, to which the clergyman engages 
himself, as comprehended in the regulations 
of the Church. 

It. has been already noticed, that the 
clergymau receives his authority to 
preach, not absolutely, but with condition 
of the Bishop's licence or appointment. 
The purport of the commission and of the 
limitation, as expressed in the form of words, 
in which the authority for exercising the 
priestly office is conveyed, is well expressed 
by Bishop Beveridge, who says, " So that 
now tbey have authority, not only to read 
the Gospel, but to preach the whole word 
of God, and to minister his holy sacraments, 

with power and efficacy But, although 

tbey are by this means made priests of the 
Cathplick Church, and so may effectually 
administer the word and sacraments in any 
part of the world ; yet nevertheless they are 
not to do it any where, but in the congrega- 
tion where they shall be lawfully appointed, 
that is, by the Bishop of the diocese, who 
alone can lawfully do it*." We see then, 

* Sermon "On the manner of the Institution of 
Ministers with us." Works, i. 28. fol. 
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that by the very commission, which authorizes 
the priest to exercise the functions of the 
priesthood at all, he is confined in the exercise 
of them to certain places, beyond which his 
authority does not extend. Accordingly the 
incumbent is instituted to his benefice, and the 
curate is licensed to his cure, by the Bishop 
of the diocese in which his charge is situate. 
But being thus admitted, and thus haying 
authority to exercise his functions " in the 
congregation, where he has been lawfully 
appointed thereunto, 1 ' he is not at liberty to 
admit any other to the like exercise in his 
own place, or to extend the exercise of his 
functions to any other place, without per- 
mission, either expressed or implied, of the 
Bishop, under whose episcopal superintend- 
ence such place is situated. Indeed the very 
contrary is expressly enacted, and the as- 
sumption of such power distinctly forbidden, 
by the Canons of the Church, which, having 
established rules for the institution of in- 
cumbents and the licensing of curates by the 
Bishop of the diocese, proceeds to prohibit 
the preaching of unauthorized ministers, and 
provide for such persons being brought 
under the Bishop's cognizance \ The Bi- 

b Eng, Can. 1, lii. Irish Can. xxxix. 
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shop indeed, if he sees fit, may forbear the 
interposition of his authority, so that his 
permission may be regarded as implied for 
a parochial minister to profit by the occa- 
sional services of a substitute in bis pulpit, 
without special communication with the 
Diocesan. But wherever the Bishop sees 
fit to interpose his authority, it is, I appre- 
hend, the duty of the parochial clergyman 
to acquiesce in it; and neither to preach 
himself, nor to suffer another to preach, be- 
yond the limits of his own lawful appoint- 
ment, without the Diocesan's express appro- 
bation. 

These remarks may be not impertinent, 
as serving to apprise the inexperienced cler- 
gyman of the footing, on which he stands 
with respect to his authority to preach. 
We pass on now to the matte a of his 
preaching : and here our first suggestion is, 
that his preaching must be entirely agreeable 
to holy Scripture. For " holy Scripture," 
as our sixth Article affirms, " containeth all 
things necessary to salvation : so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man 

&2 
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that it should be believed as an article of 
faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation ." And accordingly the candi- 
date for priests orders avows his persuasion, 
" that the holy Scriptures contain sufficiently 
all doctrine required of necessity for salva- 
tion through faith in Jesus Christ ;" and 
pledges his determination, by God's grace, 
" out of the said Scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to his charge, and to teach 
nothing, as required of necessity to eternal 
salvation, but that which he shall be per- 
suaded may be concluded and proved by the 
Scripture.'' u Let every minister then be 
careful," as Bp. Taylor appositely exhorts, 
" that what he delivers be indeed the word 
of God ; that his sermon may be answerable 
to his text ; for this is God's word, the other 
ought to be according to it; that although 
in itself it be but the word of man, yet by 
the purpose, truth, and signification of it, it 
may in a secondary sense be the word of God c ." 
But it is unhappily notorious, that holy 
Scripture is in many points by different 

" Rules and Advices, &c." See Clergyman's In- 
structor, p. 103. 
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professors of Christianity differently under- 
stood. The United Church of England and 
Ireland has her own definite sentiments on 
these interpretations; and such her senti- 
ments are plainly recorded in her Liturgy 
and Articles. To these every minister of 
hers voluntarily subscribes his cordial appro- 
bation; and pledges himself moreover, not 
only to take her interpretations as the 
guide of his faith, but also as the guide 
of his teaching : for according to the stipu- 
lation, to which we have had already several 
times occasion to refer, he pledges himself 
that, " by the help of the Lord, he will give 
his faithful diligence, always so to minister 
the doctrine and sacraments and the dis- 
cipline of Christ, as the Lord hath com- 
manded, and as this Church and Realm hath 
received the same, according to the com- 
mandments of God ; so that he may teach 
the people committed to his cure and charge 
with all diligence to keep and observe the 



same." 



The holy Scriptures then in the first 
place, and next the acknowledged tenets of 
the Church, not as opposed to or contra- 
distinguished from the Scriptures, but as 

r3 
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subordinate and auxiliary to them, and as 
interpreting and explaining them, deriving 
from them at the same time all their war- 
ranty, all their claim to be received and be- 
lieved, are to be the rule of a clergyman's 
preaching. 

Conforming his practice to this rule, his 
constant object will be the same as that, 
which was the object of Almighty God in 
sending his Son into the world : namely, by 
means of that revelation of his love, to bring 
mankind to a knowledge and confession of 
him, and to consequent holiness in this 
world, and happiness in a future world: 
according to that comprehensive view of the 
Gospel, exhibited by St. Paul to Titus, 
" The grace of God which bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men, teaching us, 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly, in this present world; looking for 
that blessed hope, and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
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of good works d ." Thus the doctrines and 
the precepts of the Gospel will be incessantly 
pressed upon his people; not as two inde- 
pendent parts, but as parts mutually de- 
pendent upon and intimately connected with 
each other, of one great and harmonious 
system. He will regard them as standing 
to each other in the relation of foundation 
and superstructure, and will treat of them 
accordingly. If for instance he has laboured 
to establish a great Christian truth, he will 
not there leave it without application, but 
he will erect upon it the edifice of Christian 
holiness: for what is a foundation without 
a building? If he is anxious to inforce a 
Christian precept, he will establish it mainly 
on the basis of Christian truth : for what 
will become of an edifice, which is not 
founded on a rock? Thus, when he has 
been led to dwell on the essential doctrines 
of the Gospel, such as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, he will make them occasions of 
setting forth the part of each of the Holy 
Three in the economy of man's salvation, 
and the exceeding great love of our Master 

* Tit. ii. 11—14. 
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and only Saviour Jesus Christ, for the pur- 
pose of quickening the hearer's gratitude 
towards his divine Benefactors, and his 
earnestness in their worship and service: 
if to dwell on the love due from man to 
man, he will press it principally from the 
consideration that we ought to love one 
another, because God for Christ's sake loved 
us. 

But, again, it will be the preacher's en- 
deavour to comprise all the truths of the 
holy volume, as far as possible, within the 
scope of his successive preaching, forasmuch 
as " all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righ- 
teousness; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works." With St. Paul he will so preach, 
as to be able to " take his hearers" to record, 
that he is pure from the blood of all men ; 
for he has not shunned to declare unto them 
all the counsel of God'." Knowing with 
St. James, that " whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is 

e Acts xx. 26, 27- 
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guilty of all r ," he will endeavour that any 
failure on the part of his people in keeping 
the whole law shall not be caused by a failure 
on his part in preaching it. 

Thus the nature of God, his works and 
attributes, his relation to mankind in his 
threefold subsistence, his dispensation for 
man's happiness, his will as expressly de- 
clared to us in his word, his promises and 
threatenings, " as they are generally set forth 
to us in holy Scripture:" the condition of 
man, again, in his state of nature and of 
grace; his fall and restoration; his corrup- 
tion and sinfulness, and his regeneration, 
renewal, and sanctification ; his misery and 
his comforts ; his spiritual enemies and dan- 
gers, his resources in God's mercy and power, 
and his responsibility in the use of them; 
his justification by faith, his obligations to 
holiness, his means of grace, and his hope of 
glory: these will be all brought under the 
notice of the hearer, not by a partial exhi- 
bition of this or that particular doctrine, but 
by examining, as occasions serve, and setting 
forth and inculcating the whole. 

1 James ii. 10. 
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Thus again the injunctions and prohibi- 
tions of God in holy writ will be put for- 
ward with all their particulars. The nature 
and origin of sin, its hatefulness in the sight 
of God, its residence in the human heart, 
the passions by which it is fostered and 
rendered active, the works by which it is 
made manifest, its effects in this world, its 
doom in another: the graces and charities 
of the Christian life, their emanation from 
the Holy Spirit, their growth in the heart 
of man and their fruits in his practice, their 
well-pleasingness in the sight of God, their 
conduciveness to the well-being of mankind, 
their superiority over all worldly possessions, 
their reward and consummation in heaven: 
all these again are parts of that holy Scrip- 
ture, " out of which" the Christian preacher 
must " instruct the people committed to his 
charge ;" and as " the steward of the Lord, 11 
must " teach and premonish, must feed and 
provide for the Lord^ family*," bringing 
forward in their due order and proportion, 
" all manner of pleasant 11 and salutary ** fruits 
which he has laid up for them, new and old \" 

K Ordination of Priests. h Cant. vii. 13. 
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Again, as he is to preach all that holy 
Scripture teacheth, so he is to preach 
" nothing, as required of necessity to eternal 
salvation, but what he is persuaded may 
be concluded and proved by the Scripture/' 
It is not meant, that he may not employ an 
argument, an illustration, a motive, such as 
the Scripture does not immediately supply ; 
but it is meant that his doctrine should be, 
in substance altogether, and in mode of ex- 
position principally, derived from that infal- 
lible source. 

Thus, for instance, various circumstances 
in the primitive history of mankind, the 
original state of happiness, the fall, the 
corruption of our nature, the universal 
deluge, may derive light from the records 
of heathen nations, and from the present 
condition of the earth : but they are to be 
chiefly taught, because they are parts of 
the revelation delivered by Moses, when 
he was moved by the Holy Spirit of God. 

Thus again the doctrine of the twofold 
nature of Christ may be illustrated, as it 
is by the Church, from the existence of 
" the reasonable soul and flesh in one man :" 
but it must be preached for a necessary 
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article of faith, because the Scripture teaches, 
that " God was manifest in the flesh," and 
that " the Word which was in the beginning, 
and which was with God, and which was 
God, was made flesh and dwelt among us." 

Thus again, with respect to moral duties, 
" revenge is the delight of a mean, a puny, 
and a feeble mind ;" so says the heathen mo- 
ralist, and so may say the Christian preacher. 
But retaliation for injuries is to be con- 
demned by him principally, because retri- 
butive justice is a prerogative claimed by 
the Judge of all the earth, and because man 
is forbidden to assume it, and is commanded 
to forgive his enemy, as he hopes for for- 
giveness at God's hand. 

By such doctrine as this, sound, uncor- 
rupt, sincere from the oracles of God, the 
preacher will be able to " exhort and con- 
vince the gainsayers :" and by such precepts 
he will shew himself a true " preacher of 
righteousness," and will stand clear of the 
censure, that, whilst " Paul has served him 
with a text,' 1 he has substituted " Epictetus, 
Plato, or TuUy" for a preacher. 

These are things, which should never be 
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absent from a clergyman's mind, as falling 
within the constant scope of his preaching. 
But allusion was made to his obligation to 
" teach his people the doctrine and sacra- 
ments and the discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this Church 
and Realm hath received the same." Now 
the preaching of these things again has the 
same ultimate view, as that which has just 
been noticed; namely, the establishment of 
the hearers in Christian duty and Christian 
practice: and to these it should be made 
subservient. Considered distinctly however, 
they supply topicks, which require a clergy- 
man's attention. 

Hence it is his duty to " teach the doctrine 
of Christ, as received by the Church? of 
which he is a minister: and therein to ex- 
plain and justify the Creeds, and shew how 
they " ought thoroughly to be received and 
believed; for they may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy Scripture 1 ;" to 
enlarge upon the Catechism, in some such 
manner as that prescribed by the 12th Irish 
Canon, which "ordains, that the heads of 

1 Art. viii. 
S 
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the Catechism being divided into so many 
parts as there are Sundays in the year, shall 
be explained to the people in every parish 
church," and as hath been exemplified so 
satisfactorily and admirably by Archbishop 
Seeker in his Lectures ; and " to explicate to 
the people," as Jeremy Taylor advises, " the 
mysteries of the great festivals, as of Christ- 
mas, Easter, Ascension-day, Whitsunday, 
Trinity Sunday, the Annunciation of the 
blessed Virgin Mary: because these feasts, 
containing in them the great fundamentals of 
our faith, will with most advantage convey 
the mysteries to the people, and fix them in 
their memories, by the solemnity and cir- 
cumstances of the day k ." 

Hence again it is his duty to " teach his 
people the Sacraments of Christ, as the 
Church receives them" to point out their 
general necessity to salvation, their nature, 
their signification, and the grace and benefits 
that they convey : especially to make known 
and inforce those admonitions, which the 
Church in her Rubricks directs him to ad- 



* " Rules and Advices, &c." See Clergyman's In- 
structor, p. 107. 
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dress frequently to his people concerning the 
ministration of Baptism ; and to press upon 
their minds and consciences the exhortations 
concerning the Lord's Supper which the 
Church has provided and directs to be de- 
livered , that so he may induce them to come 
and be "received as worthy partakers of 
that holy table, 11 and may " bring to a 
better mind 11 those who are negligent about 
coming. 

Hence lastly it is his duty, to " teach his 
people the discipline of Christ, as received by 
the Church ;" to instruct them in the nature 
and excellence of our form of church govern- 
ment, under the ministry of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, derived as it is from the apo- 
stles 1 times, and modelled on the platform of 
the primitive Church; in the qualifications 
requisite to constitute a minister of the word 
and sacraments, so that they may form a 
just estimate of their happiness as enjoying 
the ministry of an apostolical and duly-con- 
stituted priesthood ; and in the excellence^of 
the Book of Common Prayer, according to 
which the functions of their ministers are to 
be discharged, and in the reasons, the 
meaning, and the uses of its several parts : 

s£ 
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especially under this head it is his duty to 
teach them the different offices which belong 
to them in the publick services of the 
Church ; and to press upon them their obli- 
gations, to maintain an early, punctual, and 
constant, a reasonable and attentive, a decent 
and devout participation in the services, to 
observe the postures which become them in 
the different parts of the service, and to 
unite in the several portions allotted to them, 
vocally as well as mentally, in compliance 
with the express injunctions of the Church. 
It may be here added by the way, that the 
various selections from holy Scripture, ap- 
pointed for the proper Lessons and for the 
Epistle and Gospel of the day, as they are 
very convenient guides to the preacher in his 
choice of subjects when not engaged in a 
continued course of systematick instruction, 
so may they be recommended for his guidance, 
as coinciding with, and calculated to render 
more edifying, the provisions of the Church, 
and as testifying respect for her authority : 
at the same time they will naturally lead 
him to a successive consideration of the prin- 
cipal contents of the sacred volume ; such as 
the most prominent events and characters in 
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the Patriarchal and Israelitish histories ; the 
Mosaical law, its nature, its uses, and its 
imperfections; the awful denunciations of 
the prophets on the sinfulness of the chosen 
people, and their anticipations of righteous- 
ness, peace, and glory under the promised 
Messiah ; the life and ministry, the parables, 
discourses, and miracles, of our Lord ; and 
the acts, sufferings, and writings of his apo- 
stles for the establishment and edification of 
the infant Church. 

All these things should in the course of 
his ministry be subjects of a clergyman's 
preaching, because all these things are con- 
ducive to Christian faith and holiness, and 
they are also requisite to give his people 
proper notions of the character and the value 
of the Church, of which they are members. 

Controversy in the pulpit the clergyman 
will not seek, but will rather be studious to 
avoid it: still it may be sometimes incum- 
bent on him to defend the tenets of the 
Church against such as are forward in im- 
pugning them ; and provided he defend 
them with " zeal according to knowledge/' 
with moderation and gentleness and Christian 

s3 
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charity, his conduct will be not only blame- 
less but praiseworthy. " Enter but little, 
if at all," says Archbishop Seeker, " into 
matters about which your hearers are not 
likely to err, at least dangerously. Yet 
suffer not either the evidence or the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, or the honour of the 
protestant religion, or of the established 
Church, to want a due support, when you 
are any way called to the defence of them. 
At such times, demonstrate your zeal ; but 
be sure to do it with a Christian temper, c in 
meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves :"* at others, avoid a controversial man- 
ner, and confine yourselves to brief instruc- 
tions on these heads '." And elsewhere. 
" You must be assiduous in teaching the 
principles, not only of virtue and natural 
religion, but of the Gospel : and of the 
Gospel, not as almost explained away by 
modern refiners, but c as the truth is in Jesus;' 
as it is taught by the Church, of which you 
are members ; as you have engaged by your 
subscriptions and declarations, that you will 
teach it yourselves. You must preach to 

1 Third Charge at Canterbury. Works, x. 278. 
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them faith in the ever-blessed Trinity : and 
vindicate, when it is requisite, those parts of 
our Creeds and Offices which relate to that 
Article, from the very unjust imputations of 
absurdity and uncharitableness which have 
been cast upon them. You must set forth 
the original corruption of our nature; our 
redemption, ' according to God's eternal 
purpose in Christ, 9 by the sacrifice of the 
cross; our sanctification by the influences 
of the divine Spirit ; the insufficiency of our 
own works, and the efficacy of faith to salva- 
tion : yet handling these points in a doctrinal, 
not controversial manner, unless particularly 
called to it; and even then treating adver- 
saries with mildness and pity, not with 
bitterness or immoderate vehemence m ." 

These cautions of the excellent Primate 
are especially applicable, whenever it be- 
comes necessary, as it sometimes may, to act 
not merely a defensive part : for the clergy- 
man may be placed in a situation, which may 
call upon him to do more than endeavour to 
maintain the positions of his own Church 

m First Charge at Canterbury. Works, x. 216, 
217. 
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against assailants. Unbelief and " contempt 
of God's holy word and commandment," 
" false doctrine, heresy, and schism," may 
assume such an air of boldness, may press 
with such shamelessness and daring upon his 
sphere of duty, and so beset him in the work 
of his ministry, as to place him under the 
necessity of exposing their proper character 
to his people, in pursuance of his engagement 
to " be ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines contrary to God's word; 
and to use both publick and private moni- 
tions and exhortations to all within his cure, 
as need shall require, and occasion shall be 
given." If " erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God's word" appear to be getting 
footing within his cure, it thus becomes his 
duty to " be ready with all faithful diligence 
to banish and drive them away:" and in 
such a case " need" does imperiously " re- 
quire him," to use all convenient monitions 
and exhortations to his people. Let him 
then, agreeably to the advice of Bp. Jeremy 
Taylor, " Let every minister in his charge, 
as much as he can, endeavour to destroy all 
popular errors and evil principles taken up 
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by his people, or others with whom they 
converse; especially those that directly op- 
pose the indispensable necessity of a holy life: 7 ' 
but then, agreeably also to the same advice, 
let him " not be hasty in pronouncing damna- 
tion against any man or party in a matter 
of disputation. It is enough that you re- 
prove an error: but what shall be the 
sentence against it at the day of judgment, 
thou knowest not, and therefore pray for the 
erring person, and reprove him, but leave 
the sentence to his Judge V 

As controversy in general should be 
avoided in parochial preaching, much more 
is it to be avoided between ministers of the 
same Church. " Publick opposition be- 
tween preachers" is indeed the subject of a 
canonical prohibition °. If between clergy- 
men, who are necessarily agreed upon the 
great truths of Christianity, differences un- 
happily prevail upon speculative points* 
surely it is much better that those truths, 
upon which they are agreed, the distinguish- 

a Clergyman's Instructor, p. 106. 
° English Can. liii. Irish Can. x. 
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ing doctrines of the Gospel, the belief of 
which is generally necessary to salvation, and 
of which the influence is manifest upon the 
Christian life, and the distinguishing pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, which in furtherance of 
those doctrines are instrumental for practical 
holiness, should be thought sufficient for the 
instruction of a flock ; without deviating 
into speculations upon controverted matters, 
which are not essential to salvation, nor con- 
ducive to practical holiness, and which are 
calculated to produce a visible diminution of 
mutual goodwill and brotherly love among 
clergymen, to disquiet the minds of their 
hearers, and to disturb the peace and har- 
mony of the Church. 

Thus the prudent clergyman will think it 
advisable to follow the instructions of one, 
who in a former period of the Church wit- 
nessed the melancholy consequences of a 
different conduct; and in his sermons to 
the people will often speak of those things, 
which are " useful, safe, and profitable ; but 
never run into extravagances and curiosities, 
nor trouble himself or them with mysterious 
secrets. He will speak but very little of 
the secret and high things of God, but as 
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much as he can of the lowness and humility 
of Ch^ist p . ,, And in so doing he will follow 
the example of another great and learned 
man of the same period, of whom it is re- 
lated by his biographer, that he " lived to- 
gether with his parishioners in a religious 
love, and a contented quietness; he not 
troubling their thoughts by preaching high 
and useless notions, but such plain truths 
as were necessary to be known, believed, 
and practised in order to their sal- 
vation «." 

For this purpose he will see the utility of 
an engagement, to which I just now ad- 
verted ; namely, that of " using monitions 
and exhortations to the people within his 
cure as need shall require and occasion shall 
be given." In pursuance of this engagement 
the attentive and vigilant minister will be 
always ready to avail himself of passing 
occurrences, as affording convenient " occa- 

p Jeremy Taylor's Rules, &c. Clergyman's Instructor, 
p. 106. 

1 Izaak Walton's Life of Bp. Sanderson, vol. ii. 
p. 169. Oxford, 1805. 
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sion" for pastoral advice ; knowing, agreeably 
to the just but somewhat quaint observation 
of the poet, 

How many things by season season'd are- 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 

Events, whether of national or local in- 
terest, will not be suffered to pass away, 
without reading a wholesome lesson to his 
people. Seasons of political disturbance, acts 
of outrage against the laws and their -ad- 
ministrators, will prompt him to admonish 
his hearers, not as a politician upon questions 
of worldly policy, but as a Christian minister 
upon indispensable points of Christian duty; 
to " put them in mind," as St. Paul directed 
Titus, "to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates'" C and to exhort 
them, in St. Peter's language, to " fear God 
and to honour the king\" Acts of private 
outrage in the neighbourhood, lawless as- 
saults upon the property or life of others, 
especially when visited by the sentence of 
the offended law, will afford him salutary 
opportunities for inforcing the terrors of the 

'Tit. iii. 1. si Pet. ii. 17. 
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divine law, as well of the human, against 
such transgressors; for warning his people 
against the commission of the like offences ; 
and for encouraging them to live together 
contentedly, honestly, peaceably, and with 
brotherly love. 

Scenes of general concourse for entertain- 
ment, and of too general dissipation and vice, 
taking place within reach of his people, will 
not come and go, without an admonition on 
his part of the danger which they bring to 
honesty, temperance, sobriety, chastity, in- 
dustry ; of the evils of sabbath-breaking, a 
too frequent accompaniment of such meet- 
ings; and of the sin and peril of being 
" lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God." 

The different seasons of the year in their 
periodical revolution, and the passage from 
year to year, may be made subjects of much 
religious and moral reflexion : sermons may 
be found in trees and stones: and many a 
page may be transcribed from the book of 
nature, in her several aspects of beauty and 
glory, of ripeness and decay, and adduced in 
illustration of its counterpart in the book of 
God's word. 
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An harvest of abundance may call forth 
a seasonable exhortation to gratitude to- 
wards that Being, who " giveth rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness :*" a time of 
scarcity and dearth will suggest a no less 
seasonable admonition to confidence in the 
wisdom and never failing mercies of God, 
who " clotheth the grass of the field, and 
feedeth the young ravens that call upon 
Him." 

If sickness draw nigh the dwellings of his 
people, it will be a hint for him to speak 
of human weakness and helplessness ; of mor- 
tality, and death, and that which " cometh 
after death, the judgment. 1 " The deathbed 
of a faithful and penitent, a patient and 
resigned Christian, will furnish ground of 
admonition to the survivors, that they en- 
deavour to u die the death of the righteous, 
and that their last end may be like his."" 
And the danger of delaying repentance, and 
the necessity of being always on the " watch 
to meet the Son of man when he cometh,'* 
will appear capable of being impressed with 
peculiar efficacy, if it shall at any time have 
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pleased Almighty God to visit a neighbour 
with sudden and unforeseen death. 

These are obvious specimens of that sort 
of preaching which will probably be adopted 
by the clergyman, who acts upon the prin- 
ciple of using publick monitions and exhort- 
ations to his people, as " need shall require, 
and occasion shall be given." 

Let it be here added, that the clergyman 
is to regard himself as appointed to " teach 
the people committed to his cure and charge;" 
and is accordingly not to take their humours 
and inclinations, their opinions and persua- 
sions, for the rule of his preaching. He is 
not to flatter their passions and vices, by 
placing before them imperfect representations 
of their duty, and thus encouraging them to 
violate or omit what God commands, or 
to commit what God forbids. He is not 
to indulge their appetite for entertainment 
and amusement, and sacrifice the simplicity 
and gravity of manner, which become a 
teacher of religious truths, that he may 
please " an itching ear," or gratify a fasti- 
dious taste or a sickly imagination. He is 
not to surrender his conscience and his judg- 

t2 
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ment to their preconceived notions of holy 
Scripture ; rejecting, in compliment to their 
prejudices, soundness of evangelical doctrine, 
and a complete " declaration of all the coun- 
sel of God," and courting their approbation 
and applause by erroneous and partial exposi- 
tions adapted to their favourite views. 

But he is to labour honestly, and faithfully, 
and, if God will, profitably in their service, 
by employing the talents with which he is 
intrusted, his opportunities for improvement, 
and his actual acquirements, to the promo- 
tion, if not of their present gratification, yet 
of their substantial and permanent good. 
He is to endeavour to lead them in the 
straight forward path of Christian faith and 
Christian practice : he is to endeavour not to 
court, but to instruct them; not to amuse, 
but to improve them : he is to " reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and 
doctrine ;" to confirm and strengthen them, 
where he believes them to be right; to 
admonish and correct them, where he be- 
lieves them to be wrong. In a word, he is 
to remember, that the truth of God, and not 
the humour or caprice of men, is to be the 
rule of his preaching : that he is placed over 
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them, not to be guided by them in religious 
matters, but to be their guide; not to be 
taught by them, but to be their teacher; 
that " a dispensation of the Gospel is com- 
mitted unto him ;" that it is his duty to 
** do the work of an evangelist/' by instruct- 
ing them in the Gospel, with which he is 
put in trust; that " a necessity is laid upon 
him" of preaching it, in all its doctrinal 
purity, and with all its practical strictness ; 
and that " woe will be unto him, if he 
preach it not." What account of his com- 
mission will be given in the day of judgment 
by that preacher, who instead of having 
raised his people's belief and practice by his 
teaching to the standard of the word of 
God, shall have surrendered his authority 
as their teacher, and broken down the word 
of God to the level of their conceits ? 

In order that the clergyman may be qua- 
lified to be the u teacher" of his people, it is 
necessary that he himself should be previ- 
ously taught: and accordingly ' he has need 
of all that devotedness to his professional 
studies, and of all that abstinence from " the 
studies of the world and of the flesh," which 
he promised at his ordination : for it is in 

t3 
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vain for the Church to put up her prayers, 
that " it may please God to illuminate all 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, with true 
knowledge and understanding of his word; 
and that both by their preaching and living 
they may set it forth, and shew it accord- 
ingly ;" unless they who are the subjects of 
the prayer will be diligent with God's help, 
so that they may become fit recipients of 
such heavenly illumination, and fit media for 
reflecting it on the people. 

On this particular however I shall not here 
dwell, referring the reader to the chapter on 
the clergyman's occupations. One word of 
advice only shall be added upon this point : 
namely, that the clergyman do not leave the 
preparation of his sermon for the ensuing 
Sunday until the latter part of the week, but 
that he enter on it at the very beginning of 
the previous week, and make it the subject 
of his thoughts and researches, his occupa- 
tion and his labour, during the week's pro- 
gress. 

That which is recorded of Dr. Donne by 
his biographer, might no doubt be recorded 
of many other diligent and faithful clergy- 
men. " The latter part of his life may be 
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said to be a continued study : for, as he 
usually preached once a week, if not oftener, 
so after his sermon he never gave his eyes 
rest, till he had chosen out a new text, and 
that night cast his sermon into a form, and 
his text into divisions ; and the next day be- 
took himself to consult the Fathers, and so 
commit his meditations to his memory, which 
was excellent '." And much to the same ef- 
fect is related of Dr. Hammond, that " his 
method was, which likewise he recommended 
to his friends, after every sermon to resolve 
upon the ensuing subject °," for which he col- 
lected materials in the course of his study 
through the week. And the consequence 
was, that " his preaching was not, at the 
ordinary rate of the times, an unpremeditated, 
undigested effusion of shallow and crude con- 
ceptions; but a rational and just discourse, 
that was to teach the priest, as well as the 
lay hearer." 

Such appears to be the conduct which 
becomes a zealous and diligent clergyman. 
On the contrary, to occupy the greater part 

< Life by Izaak Walton, i. 81. Oxford edition, 1805. 
« Life by Bp. Fell, p. 163. Oxford, 1806. 
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of the week in unprofessional employments, 
and to thrust off the provision and prepara- 
tion requisite for this important duty on the 
Lord's day, till only the day, or the two or 
three days immediately preceding, seems to 
betray a mind, not properly alive to its pro- 
fessional obligations; not duly earnest in 
the cause of God and a desire to " set forth 
his glory ;" not sufficiently anxious to pro- 
mote the instruction, and to " set forward 
the salvation," of the people; who in all 
probability, when the matter comes to the 
trial, will in fact be little instructed and edi- 
fied by such ill-considered and ill-prepared 
semblances of teaching. 

He, who would offer to the Lord an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice, must not treat his "table 
as contemptible," by offering " the blind, the 
lame, and the sick * :" and " the priesfs lips" 
must acquire and " keep knowledge," if he 
would have the people " seek the law" 
profitably and effectually " at his mouth '." 

* Malachi i. 7, 8. r Malachi ii. 7- 



CHAP. XIII. 

PREACHING CONTINUED. COMPOSITION OF 
SERMONS. STYLE OF COMPOSITION. DE- 
LIVERY OF SERMONS. EXTEMPORANEOUS 
PREACHING. 

In doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, 
sincerity, sound speech, that cannot be condemned; 
that he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of you. Tit. ii. 7, 8. 



IN the foregoing observations I have been 
supposing, that the preacher is, in a con- 
siderable degree at least, the composer of the 
sermons which he delivers. I would advise 
every clergyman to follow that course so far 
as he shall be able : and I think he will 
find his. account in it from such considera- 
tions as the following. 

He is engaged by his ordination vow to 
" teach the people committed to his cure and 
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charge :" an engagement which seems to 
carry with it the exercise of his own abilities 
and attainments for their instruction. If he 
does not supply them with this instruction 
himself, but is indebted, and is known to 
be so, for his means of instructing them to 
the compositions of others, they will be apt 
to attribute the defect to incapacity, indif- 
ference, or indolence : his character will thus 
suffer in their opinion, and his ministry will 
be lightly esteemed by them; at the same 
time that he will probably, if seriously dis- 
posed, suffer also in his own estimation. 

Secondly, by teaching his people he will 
teach himself. He will not rise from the 
composition of any sermon, but he will be 
sensible of an accession of information be- 
yond what he would in all probability be 
capable of acquiring by any other means. 
He must of necessity have examined his 
subject in all its parts and bearings. He 
must first have made himself acquainted 
with the meaning of his text, for which he 
will have exercised his own understanding 
in reflexion, and will have been induced 
perhaps to study and compare different 
commentators, and thus lay in a store o 
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knowledge on that particular point. He 
will then have had to distribute his sub- 
ject into several heads, whether formally 
and expressly or not makes no difference; 
to shew the several parts in their mutual 
connexion and in their individual import ; to 
make each rise out of, and follow upon, the 
other ; to carry on a chain of observation or 
argument ; and to work up the whole into 
an orderly conclusion. His reading on the 
subject will make him full, his writing on it 
will make him accurate : and the result will 
probably be more perfect and correct know- 
ledge than he could otherwise attain. 

The habit of composition will moreover be 
continually giving him increased facility. 
That, which was at first a labour, will by 
degrees become little more than an amuse- 
ment. The power of composition depends 
no doubt in no small measure on the posses- 
sion of natural talents : and without a due 
share of talents it cannot be acquired. But 
it is surprising, how much the power of the 
mind, as well as that of the body, is aug- 
mented by exercise : and how easy habitual 
employment renders a task, under which the 
strength may at one time have given way 
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and sunk. The attempt to perform this duty 
will enable the sincere, industrious, and per- 
severing clergyman to succeed in performing 
it. " Possunt quia posse videntur." Thus, 
with the increased capability of discharging 
his duty, he will enjoy the feeling of con- 
scious satisfaction that he is becoming more 
and more capable of discharging it easily and 
usefully, herein falling within the rule of that 
bountiful Providence which ordains, that 
" whosoever hath, to him shall be given, arid 
he shall have more abundance a ." 

Again, he will be thus enabled to adapt 
his instructions better to the wants and cir- 
cumstances of his people, in the selection and 
treatment of subjects, in his expressions and 
phraseology, in his reasonings, in his appeals 
to their sense and feelings, and in meeting 
and coping with errors, doubts, scruples, 
prepossessions, and objections, such as his 
own personal intercourse with them, (a point 
to be hereafter noticed,) and his habits of 
conversing with them in private, will have 
brought to his knowledge ; and to which he 
will naturally have an eye in providing 
for their publick and formal instruction. 

» Matt. xiii. 12. 
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Lastly, what he has written, he will for 
the most part deliver with more ease, free- 
dom, animation, and effect, than what he 
has borrowed. He will understand it better; 
lie will feel it more; he will enter more 
thoroughly into its import and. spirit ; he 
will have a more clear and forcible per- 
ception of the intended bearing of its several 
parts, as well as of its main scope and tenour: 
and he will therefore communicate the pur- 
port more perspicuously, and more empha- 
tically, to others. Besides he will feel at 
ease in being exempt from the apprehension, 
that he shall be discovered to have put his 
sickle into another man's corn, and in the 
consciousness that the sheaves which he is 
bearing are his lawful harvest, the produce of 
his own diligence and labour. 

It is by no means intended to imply, that 
the clergyman ought not to take advantage 
of the labours of others : on the contrary, he 
may fairly and reasonably, as well as usefully 
and satisfactorily, profit by them ; and that 
in various ways. 

Previously to entering on his own method 
of discussing a text, he may peruse on the 

u 
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subject the compositions, not of comment- 
ators only, but of sermon writers, and adopt 
from them sentiments, which in his subse- 
quent progress he may enlarge, contract, 
differently arrange and apply, and interweave 
them with the suggestions which will arise in 
his own mind, so as to make them in a great 
degree his own. 

Or having drawn a rough sketch of his 
intended discourse, and placed before him 
the ideas which spring up from his own re- 
flexions, he may then peruse the works of 
others, and enrich his previous treasures by 
contributions from their mines. 

Or he may in the first instance adopt 
the plan and divisions of a subject from 
another, and work it up after his own 
manner and with his own reasonings and 
illustrations. 

Or, lastly, he may select a sermon from 
one of our old divines, Bishop Andrewes, for 
instance, or Bishop Hall, and abridge, and 
translate it, if I may so say, into modern 
language. Not however that this will be 
the means of saving him much trouble, for 
it is in reality a difficult and a laborious 
task : the quaint artifices of style, which 
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characterize in particular the writers of 
James's day, reluctantly accommodate them- 
selves to the manner of writing in the present 
time, and are apt without special care to 
penetrate and force themselves on notice 
through the disguise of a modern attire. 

By such means as these a clergyman may 
profit by the labours of others, and imbibe 
much of their spirit, without becoming a 
mere copyist, and a teacher, at second hand, 
of his people. 

Addison has expressed a wish concerning 
the parochial clergy of his day, that, " instead 
of wasting their time in laborious composi- 
tions of their own, they would digest the 
best sermons in the English language, those 
for example of Archbishop Tillotson, Bishops 
Sanderson and Beveridge, Drs. South and 
Barrow, into such a series, that they might 
follow one another naturally, and make a 
continued system of practical divinity ; that 
they would endeavour after a handsome elo- 
cution, and all those other talents that are 
proper to inforce what has been penned by 
great masters; and would then every Sunday 
pronounce one of these sermons from the 
pulpit. This," he observes, " would not only 

u 2 
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be more easy to themselves, but more edifying 
to the people 6 ." Notwithstanding however 
the opinion of so able a critick, for the 
reasons which have been already stated I 
should prefer a different use of those " great 
masters;" concurring therein with the pro- 
fessional advice of such competent judges as 
Archbishop Seeker, and Bishops Sprat, Bur- 
net, and Gibson. 

Still, whilst strongly recommending to the 
young clergyman the composition of his own 
discourses in general, I see no sufficient rea- 
son why he should not occasionally adopt 
the suggestion of Addison, and avail himself 
of the complete composition of another. 
Supposing him to be faithfully occupied <ia 
the active bodily duties of bis charge; tot tie 
limited therefore in the time which he qan 
bestow on sedentary employments; but 46 
devote honestly to composition as muthtof 
bis time as he can consistently with his other 
occupations; thus supposing him to -be 
exempt from the charge of carelessness «r 
indolence ; particularly supposing him to bfe 

* Spectator, No. 106, 
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binder the necessity of delivering more than 
one sermon in a week : I cannot think that 
he would be blameable in being indebted to 
published sermons for assistance, at least 
until length of service in his profession shall 
have been sufficient to supply him with 
a stock of parochial instruction adequate to 
all his demands. This I take to be a very 
different course from that of declining the 
task of composition in general : and it may 
be followed without laying the individual 
open to any just reflexion from his pa- 
rishioners, and with real benefit perhaps both 
to himself and to them. I have known a 
clergyman, one of the best sermon writers of 
the present time, as well as one of the most 
conscientious and exemplary parish priests, 
act upon this plan ; but scrupulous of allow- 
ing it to be supposed, that a sermon which 
he so delivered was of his own composition, 
and therefore making it a point of conscience 
to assign it at the time by name to the. real 
author. I have known another, who, al- 
though he did not feel himself in conscience 
bound regularly to make such an open 
avowal, was not studious of concealing his 
.practice : so that if he chanced to hear any 

u3 
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observation on a sermon, which he had thus 
made use of, particularly in the way of com- 
mendation, he would assent to the judgment 
with some such answer as this, " Yes, I think 
it an excellent sermon: you will find it in 
such a volume of Archbishop Seeker or Bi- 
shop Horne." 

In adverting to the style of composi- 
tion of sermons it may be remarked, that 
the principal quality, to be aimed at, is 
perspicuity: for the principal object of 
preaching is instruction, and in order to 
instruct it is necessary that the preacher 
should be understood. Perspicuity however 
does not require the exclusion or neglect 
of the graces of composition, particularly 
such as are calculated to please and captivate 
the hearer, to attract, detain, interest, and 
enliven his attention. Provided the doc- 
trine be pure and the precepts holy, and 
such ornamental qualities be introduced 
without affectation and display, without pro- 
fusion and exuberance, but with an easy 
flow of natural eloquence, and with modesty 
and moderation, and under due restraint, 
they may be deemed unexceptionable; and 
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they will in many cases give an influence to 
the preacher, and impress an effect upon the 
hearer, which the mere simplicity of plain, 
unadorned, unassisted, however perspicuous 
and intelligible instruction, will be hardly 
capable of producing. 

Different opinions, concerning the pro- 
priety or expediency of admitting the graces 
of style into compositions designed for the 
pulpit, have been stated and acted upon in 
modern times by two different persons of 
eminence, alike sincere and earnest in the 
cause of genuine religion. It is related in 
the life of Archbishop Seeker, that " he 
composed with great ease and readiness; 
and in the early part of his life the letters, 
which he wrote to some of his most intimate 
friends, were full of imagination, vivacity, 
and elegance. But when he became a parish 
priest, he found the graces of style incon- 
sistent with the purposes of pastoral instruc- 
tion ; and willingly sacrificed the reputation 
he might easily have acquired as a fine 
writer, to the less showy qualifications of a 
useful one. From that time he made it his 
principal study to set every thing he under- 
took to treat upon in the clearest point of 
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view; to bring his thoughts and his argu- 
ments as close together, and to express them 
in as few and as intelligible words as possible; 
admitting none but what conveyed some new 
idea, or were necessary to throw new light 
on the subject ; and never wasting his own 
time or that of others by stepping out of 
his way for needless embellishments c ." An- 
swerable to this character by his biographer 
Bishop Porteus are the Archbishop's pub- 
lished sermons: and they are, as might be 
expected, examples of the advice concerning 
the style of pulpit composition addressed in 
his Grace's third Charge to the Clergy of 
Canterbury d . 

To the clergyman, whose natural taste, 
or whose judgment, coinciding with that 
attributed to Archbishop Seeker concerning 
" the inconsistency of the graces of style 
with the purposes of pastoral instruction," 
may lead him to prefer a style devoid of 
ornament, these sermons may be recom- 
mended for his assistance: yet I hope it 

c Life prefixed to Archbishop Seeker's Works, 
p. lxxviii. 

«* Works, x. 273. 
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will not be deemed a deficiency in profound 
respect for that high authority, if the re- 
commendation be accompanied with a cau- 
tion, lest the unmitigated austerity of a style 
purely didactick become in the hands of a 
less able master harsh, forbidding, and re- 
pulsive ; lest the preacher fail of " winning 
attention by what he has to say ;" and thus 
be unsuccessful in the endeavour to secure 
that indispensable quality in the hearer, 
without which, as the learned Primate most 
justly remarks, "all the preacher's labour 
is lost «." 

The other opinion, to which I alluded, 
is that of Bishop Home, one of the most 
eminent modern examples of the graceful 
dtyte of pulpit eloquence, as Archbishop 
Seeker is of the chastised and unadorned 
style. ' Condemning " all affected elegance 
and trifling conceits," he notices among the 
faults and abuses, which every preacher 
should study to avoid, " the treating of re- 
ligious subjects in a dull dry way, and a 
neglect of the imagery, energy, and persua- 
sive .elocution of the Scriptures f :" and he 

.« Seeker's Works, x. 272. > . 

* Life by the Rev. William Jones, p. 139. >' 
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remarks with implied approbation, that " St. 
Austin did not think himself bound to ab- 
stain from all ornaments of style, because 
St. Paul said that he preached the Gospel 
' not with the enticing words of man's wis- 
dom :' and that he did not neglect the 
musick of his periods, but studied to make 
his language sweet and harmonious *." It 
might be added that St. Paul himself did 
not intend to intimate, that he was bound 
to abstain from such ornaments ; for, if he 
had, he would have hardly permitted his 
speeches and epistles, distinguished as they 
are by that " godly simplicity"" which con- 
sists in a fearless, uncompromising, unadul- 
terated avowal of divine truth, to be no less 
distinguished by those graces of speech, 
which, whether or not they attracted the 
notice of Longinus, and caused him in a frag- 
ment which bears his name to commemorate 
" Paul of Tarsus" among the most con- 
summate orators of Greece, certainly supply 
copious examples of the various ornaments, 
which that celebrated critick specifies as 
contributing to constitute the sublime. 

E Essays and Thoughts on various Subjects, ap- 
pended to his Life, p. 377. 
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Natural taste may perhaps dispose some 
clergymen to adopt the graceful style of com- 
position. In favour and justification of 
such a style it may be observed, that ad- 
mitting the communication of sound reli- 
gious instruction to be the principal object 
of the preacher, and of course admitting 
the indispensable necessity of clear and in- 
telligible language ; still in order to the 
hearer's instruction it is necessary that his 
attention should be fixed and kept alive, 
and for this purpose it seems desirable to 
employ any innocent and unexceptionable 
means, which may conciliate his good-will 
and interest his feelings. Religious instruc- 
tion may be deemed more acceptable and 
persuasive, when embodied in an agreeable 
form. 

Gratior et pulcro veniens in corpora virtus h . 

To embody it in such a form is not a 
departure from the " truth and soberness" 
of scriptural instruction. Certainly in such 
a form it pleased the Holy Spirit of God 

h Virg. Mn. v. 344. 
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to convey instruction by the mouth of his 
inspired messengers: and such is the form 
of those most beautiful and affecting para- 
bles, of those most striking and pathetick 
apostrophes, of those significant metaphors, 
and apposite similitudes, wherein the Son 
of God vouchsafed to impart to mankind his 
lessons of divine wisdom. 

Should the young clergyman be disposed 
to adopt this more graceful style of com- 
position, he will not, I trust, regard the 
foregoing remarks as encouraging him to 
indulge in an ambitious profusion of rheto- 
rical ornaments, or in fond and fanciful con- 
ceits. Such an indulgence would tend to 
divert him from the proper aim and scope of 
his ministry : to entertain rather than im- 
prove, to dazzle rather than enlighten, the 
more thoughtless of his hearers; and to 
offend and disgust the more considerate and 
devout: and thus it would tend to defeat 
the very purpose of preaching, reducing his 
sermons to the level of the commendation 
which the former would bestow on " a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play well on an instrument ' ;" and 

* Ezek. xxxiii. 31. 
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making them of no more value in (he esti- 
mation of the latter, than " sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal*. 1 ' With respect to 
such a style as this, the language of the 
satirist is not too severe : 

In man or woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loath 
All affectation. Tis my perfect scorn ; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What ! will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form, 
And just proportion, fashionable mien, 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 
As with the diamond on his lily hand, 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 
When I am hungry for the bread of life? 
He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and instead of truth, 
Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock ' ! 

It is only in behalf of ornament, of such 
kind and degree, as to be subordinate, in- 
strumental, and conducive to the legitimate 

k 1 Cor. xiii. 1. 
1 Cowper's Task, book ii. 

X 
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objects of preaching, that these remarks have 
been introduced: ornament, which so far 
from overloading, obscuring, or impairing, 
may serve to set off, and recommend, and 
endear, and render more impressive and ef- 
ficacious, the beauty and excellence of divine 
truth. 

After all, a clergyman's decision on such 
subjects must be formed, not upon an ab- 
stract view, but with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of his cure. That, which would 
be eligible in one situation, might be re- 
prehensible or questionable in another : that, 
which in one situation would incur reasonable 
censure, might in another be intitled to 
merited commendation. In all cases unques- 
tionably perspicuity is indispensable: and 
perhaps there are few, in which some degree 
at least of ornament may not be usefully ap- 
plied, provided it be used with a judicious 
and modest hand. " Perspicuity," observes 
Bishop Sprat, " is always possible. Nay, it 
is almost impossible that one's words should 
not be perspicuous, when his thoughts are 
clear and untroubled, and the thing to be 
spoken of is thoroughly understood. When 
the matter is well invented, digested, and 
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ordered in the mind, it very rarely happens, 
but the fittest and most expressive words 
will occur to the fancy and tongue of the 
speaker. ' .Verba non invita sequentur. 1 w 

In his delivery, as the preacher should 
never be forgetful of the sacredness of the 
truths which he is teaching, and of the place 
in which he speaks, so should his manner 
be adapted to the purposes of preaching, and 
to the matter of his discourse. It should 
be natural, unaffected, and easy: distinct, 
audible, and intelligible: sedate and grave 
in his exposition of scriptural truth ; earnest 
and animated, devout and affectionate, in his 
application of it : with an enunciation, vary- 
ing in quickness according to circumstances, 
but never so rapid as for the words or sense 
not to be readily apprehended by the ear 
and mind of the attentive hearer, never so 
slow as to excite wearisomeness and disgust: 
varying too in inflexion of voice, as the oc- 
casion may require the simple, and more 
familiar, and (if I may so say) almost con- 
versational tone of comment and interpret- 
ation, the composed and collected speech 
befitting the statement of doctrinal points, 

x2 
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the gravity of admonition, the authority of 
reproof, the more intense solemnity of expos- 
tulation and remonstrance, the tenderness of 
sympathy, the energy of persuasion, or the 
animating and cheering address of consola- 
tion and encouragement: at all times such 
as to become the sacred and dignified, but 
withal the meek and patient character of one, 
who by office is " the messenger and am- 
bassador of the Lord of hosts ";" whose 
duty it is to " preach not himself but Christ 
Jesus the Lord,'" and " himself the servant" of 
his people " for Jesus' sake n ;" and who, in 
the discharge of his " ministry of reconcilia- 
tion," is bound " by his doctrine, 1 ' as well as 
" by his life," to " set forth the glory of 
God, and to set forward the salvation of all 



men." 



Of all qualities in a preacher seriousness, 
earnestness, devotion are the most indispens- 
able. In union with these none is moge 
desirable than an easy natural manner, for 
the attainment of this, a structure of dis- 
course adapted to publick delivery, and a 
familiar acquaintance with bis discourse, sp 
as to exempt him in a great degree front .the 

« Mai. ii. 7. * 2 Cor. ir. 8. . ■ • f 
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appearance of formality and constraint, to 
which reading is liable, may be recommended 
to the young clergyman* 

Extemporaneous preaching is not con- 
genial to the staid character of the Anglican 
Church : it has been not often practised by 
the more eminent of her ministers; and it 
may be judged more suitable to the eccen- 
trick and extravagant propensities of the con- 
venticle* Whatever advantages it may be 
supposed to possess in a more easy and ani- 
mated delivery, when practised by a preacher 
whose natural and acquired qualifications 
enable him to practise it with success, those 
advantages are greatly more than counter- 
balanced by the danger, which the large 
majority of preachers undergo, of various 
improprieties; such as awkward hesitations 
and interruptions, a mean and incongruous 
phraseology, incomplete sentences, incon- 
sequent reasonings, needless repetitions and 
redundances, impertinent digressions from 
the proper scope of the discourse, and 
excursions into topicks whereon the 
preacher can expatiate with a more ready 
familiarity ; especially by the danger of 
being hurried away by a momentary excite- 

x3 
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ment beyond the bounds of his own sober 
judgment, or of failing to employ those pre- 
cise terms and convey those exact ideas to 
his hearer, which he would approve on de- 
liberate reflexion. Not a sentiment should 
be conveyed from the pulpit to the mind of 
the hearer, not an expression should escape 
the preachers lip or fall upon the hearer's 
ear, which could not be justified and main- 
tained in the seclusion of the closet, and in 
the soberness of private conversation. It is 
a memorable circumstance in the ministry of 
one of our most learned and eloquent divines, 
as related by himself, " Never durst I climb 
into the pulpit to preach any sermon, 
whereof I had not before, in my poor and 
plain fashion, penned every word in the 
same order, wherein I hoped to deliver it V 
Supposing then apparent freedom from 
constraint, and a greater degree of liveliness 
in the preacher, to be an advantage attendant 
upon extemporaneous preaching when prac- 
tised well and successfully, I should think it 
dearly purchased by the evils incidental to 

° Some Specialities in the Life of Bishop Hall, 
Works i, xxxiv. eo\ 1808. 
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the practice in ordinary hands. Meanwhile 
that advantage itself, I suppose, may be 
acquired sufficiently by the practice now 
recommended, of composing sermons with a 
view to their being such as may be delivered 
fluently from the pulpit, and of becoming 
familiarly acquainted with them before de- 
livery. Thus the clergyman will probably 
arrive at the good, without running the risk 
of the evil, of extempore preaching ; " in 
doctrine shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sin- 
cerity, sound speech that cannot be con- 
demned." 

An incidental advantage which a clergy- 
man may regard as belonging to written 
sermons is the utility of having such docu- 
ments to refer to, for the satisfaction either 
of himself or of others. My meaning may 
be illustrated by an anecdote of one, who 
had the misfortune to incur the censure 
of some of his parishioners of being 
not a preacher of the Gospel. On one oc- 
casion the charge was distinctly alleged 
against him in general terms by a person, 
who had called upon him for some other 
business; when the clergyman took advan- 
tage of the scene of the occurrence being 
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his own study, and addressed his accuser to 
the following effect. " If you think that I 
do not preach the Gospel, you can probably 
mention some particular day on which I 
have thus failed in my duty. That closet 
contains every sermon which I have preached 
in the parish. Name the objectionable dis- 
course : and it shall be immediately laid 
before you, word for word, as it was de- 
livered from the pulpit. Thus you will be 
able to point out what you suppose to be my 
error: and I shall have the opportunity of 
considering and correcting it, if I shall be 
convinced that it is one, or of explaining the 
case to you, possibly to your satisfaction. 
But if with this offer before you, you decline 
substantiating your charge by stating par- 
ticulars, I hope you will forbear in future 
from laying against your minister a general 
accusation, so injurious to his character, and 
so inconsistent with his obligations." The 
parishioner refrained from particularising, 
and here the matter ended. But I have 
often reflected on the occurrence as an argu- 
ment for written sermons ; as means whereby 
the preacher might at any time satisfy his 
own mind, as well as convince gainsayers, 
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concerning the soundness of his "doctrine as 
delivered in his discourses from the pulpit. 

These hints upon the matter, the style, 
and the delivery of sermons are submitted, 
not without diffidence, to the attention of 
the inexperienced clergyman. Looking back 
on the manner, in which, during no incon- 
siderable number of years of a professional 
life, I have endeavoured to discharge, how- 
ever imperfectly, this department of duty, 
these hints appear to my mind to comprise 
the principles on which I have acted. I am 
not aware that I can suggest better. But 
perhaps I might be acting more to the 
reader's satisfaction and improvement, if, in. 
stead of submitting to him these hints, I bad 
been contented with referring him to tfye 
works, to which I have been occasionally 
indebted for a citation. From these a reacted 
of discriminating judgment will easily select 
remarks, applicable to his own personal quar 
lifications, his local situation, and other 
parochial and professional circumstances: (foe 
when all has been said in the way of general 
advice, it must depend greatly for its appli- 
cation on the peculiarities of individuals :) 
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and such remarks, aided by a careful con- 
templation of the best models of pulpit elo- 
quence, as recorded in their lives, or exem- 
plified in their publications, or falling under 
notice in their actual exercise of this function 
of the ministry, will under the divine blessing 
upon prayer, the study of the holy Scripture, 
and other professional pursuits, hardly fail 
of enlightening his judgment, sufficiently for 
his own improvement, and for the instruction 
and edification of those " committed to his 
cure and charge." 



CHAP. XIV. 



.9. 



THE CLERGYMAN S PERSONAL CONDUCT. EF- 
FECT OF HIS example: in the church; 

AND IN HIS FAMILY. 

Be thou an example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
1 Tim. iv. 12. 

In all things shewing thyself a pattebk of good 
works. Tit ii. 7. 



OUR attention has been thus far directed 
to the clergyman's duty in his official minis- 
trations. In proceeding to those particulars 
of professional character, to which I inti- 
mated my purpose of drawing the reader's 
attention, I shall next specify that exem- 
plary conduct which is bound upon us by 
our ordination vows. 

By the promise made at his admission to 
the order of deacons, and repeated at his 
admission to that of priests, a clergyman 
engages, that, the Lord being his helper, 
he will "apply all his diligence to frame 
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and fashion his own life, and the lives 
of his family, according to the doctrine 
of Christ; and to make both himself and 
them, as much as in him lieth, wholesome 
examples and patterns to the flock of Christ." 
And agreeably to this he is admonished by 
the Bishop, in the solemn and impressive 
address provided by the Church for the 
ordering of priests, that he can not " by any 
other means compass the doing of so weighty 
a work, pertaining to the salvation of man, 
but with doctrine and exhortation taken out 
of the holy Scriptures, and with a life 
agreeable to the same :" and he is therefore 
exhorted to " consider how studious he 
ought to be," not only " in reading and 
learning the Scriptures," but "in framing 
the manners both of himself, and of them 
that specially belong to him, according to 
the rule of the same Scriptures ;" and to 
" endeavour from time to time so to sanctify 
the lives of him and his, and to fashion them 
after the rule and doctrine of Christ, that 
they may be wholesome and godly examples 
and patterns for the people to follow."" 

It were unnecessary to specify the various 
arguments, which might be alleged on a 
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general view, for personal holiness and in- 
tegrity in a minister of the Gospel. But 
with reference to the particular point, in 
which our ordination vow directs us to con- 
sider it, namely, as an example and pattern 
to his people ; I would beg earnestly of the 
reader to reflect, that, although, as our 26th 
Article affirms, " the effect of Christ's or- 
dinances is not taken away by the wickedness 
of unworthy ministers, nor the grace of 
God's gifts diminished from such as by faith 
and rightly do receive the Sacraments 
ministered unto them, which be effectual, 
because of Christ's institution and promise, 
although they be ministered by evil men ;" 
yet the unworthiness and evil lives of such 
ministers will always be a dangerous, often 
an insurmountable, bar to the success of 
their ministry. Though they may under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge ; 
though they may have the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and the eloquence of an angel ; yet, if 
their preaching be not seconded and sup- 
ported by a sober, righteous, and godly life, 
they will become, in the estimation of their 
hearers, " as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal." " Thou, which teachest another, 

Y 
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teacbest thou not thyself*?" is an appeal, 
too obvious not to be alleged against them, 
and too forcible to be resisted with success. 
Remember then, I am about to express the 
inference in the words of Bishop Taylor, 
" remember, that it is your great duty, and 
tied on you by many obligations, that you 
be exemplar in your lives, and be patterns 
' and presidents to your flocks ; lest it be 
said unto you, ' Why takest thou my law 
into thy mouth, seeing thou hatest to be 
reformed thereby ?* He that lives an idle 
life may preach with truth and reason, 
as did the Pharisees; but not as Christ, 
or as one having authority ." 

This memento the good Bishop places in the 
very front of his " rules'" of clerical duty : and 
elsewhere he inforces the caution, by thus 
comparing the relative obligation to per- 
sonal holiness in ministers and in their con- 
gregations : " They are to be examples of 
good life to one another ; but you are to be 
examples even of the examples themselves : 
that is your duty, that is the purpose of 
God, and that is the design of the Apostle's 

* Rom. ii. 22. 
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admonition, ' that in all things ye shew your- 
selves a pattern of good works ; in doctrine 
shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
sound speech that cannot be condemned; 
that he that is of the contrary part may 
be ashamed, having no evil thing to say 
of you.' " And he concludes an admirable 
discourse on the subject in these eloquent 
and impressive terms : " I have already 
discoursed of the integrity of life, and what 
great necessity there is, and how deep obliga- 
tions lie upon you, not only to be innocent 
and void of offence, but also to be holy ; not 
only pure, but shining; not only to be 
blameless, but to be didactick in your lives ; 
that as by your sermons you preach in sea- 
son, so by your lives you may preach out of 
season ; that is, at all seasons, and to all men, 
that ' they, seeing your good works, may glo- 
rify God' on your behalf, and on their own b ." 

But let us examine this article of our 
professional engagements somewhat, more 
minutely, as marking out a rule for our own, 

b First Sermon " On the Minister's Duty in Life 
and Doctrine." 
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conduct, and as calculated to affect the con- 
duct of our people. 

Now by this promise a clergyman is evi- 
dently bound to " apply all his diligence," 
both in avoiding every deviation from the 
straight course of Christian holiness, and in 
adhering to all the prescribed rules of re- 
ligion, pure and un defiled. On the one 
hand, he is to " deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts ;" and on the other, to " live 
soberly, righteously, and godlily'." On the 
one hand, he is to if give none occasion to 
the adversary to speak reproachfully ," and 
to " let no man despise him* ;" and on the 
other, he is to be " an example of the be- 
lievers, in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity* :" aspiring con- 
tinually after the attainment of that " blame- 
lessness f " of character, which the apostle in 
his injunctions to both his sons in the faith 
specifies as a characteristick of the several 
orders of the Christian ministry ; and, as 

* Titus ii. 12. 

d 1 Tim. v. 14. Titus ii. 15. 
« 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

• 1 Tim. iii. 2, 10. Titus i. 6. 
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the same apostle elsewhere speaks of the 
scope of his own exertions, " giving no 
offence in any thing, that the ministry be 
not blamed, but in all things approving him- 
self as the minister of God'." 

Excellent and beautiful is the effect, which 
the conduct of an exemplary pastor is calcu- 
lated to produce on the conduct of his flock. 
It proves to them that he is deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the truth and im- 
portance of the lessons which he teaches. 
It enables him to inculcate his lessons with 
more earnestness and fervour, with more 
strength and efficacy. It convinces them 
that his lessons are not matter of idle theory, 
but capable of being reduced into practice. 
It exhibits to them, in a bodily and imitable 
form the loveliness of virtue. It conciliates 
their affection, their esteem, their respect, 
their veneration : and disposes them to listen 
with docility to his teaching, secure and 
pleased to follow him whom they revere and 
love. Let the pastor never fail then to bear 
in mind, that the virtue of his people depends 
in no slight measure upon his example. Let 

* 2 Cor. vi. 3, 4. 

y3 
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him be holy, for this amongst other motives, 
that they also may be holy : let him be cha- 
ritable, that they also may be charitable: 
let him be pure, that they may be pure. 
The sheep will follow the guidance of the 
shepherd. Be it his care, that the paths in 
which he leadeth them be " the paths of 
righteousness, 11 that so the waters, to which 
he bringeth them forth, may be " the waters 
of comfort. 11 

Reverse the picture : and remark how the 
character of the wicked or careless clergy- 
man is calculated to affect his people. He 
loses every benefit that might; result from 
a conviction of his sincerity in the minds of 
his flock; from corresponding earnestness 
and efficacy in his own manner; from their 
sense of the practicability of his precepts, when 
exemplified in his actions ; from their ad- 
miration of virtue, personified in his con- 
duct ; and from their affection and respect 
for the teacher himself. But this is not 
all. Indifferent as he shews himself to the 
lessons which his office compels him to de- 
liver, it is well indeed if that indifference be 
not transmitted to his people. A practical 
infidel in the doctrines which he teaches, it 
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is well if his hearers do not make shipwreck 
of their faith. Despised himself, it is to be 
feared that the very religion, of which he is 
an unworthy minister, will share in the 
people's scorn. 

I need not point out to the reader's no- 
tice, how natural it is, that every deviation 
from personal holiness in the minister of the 
Gospel should be not only made an occa- 
sion and a defence of similar deviations in 
others, but should be made such in a mani- 
fold degree. The laity are wont to regard, 
it is not unreasonable that they should re- 
gard, the clergy as obliged to the observ- 
ance of a standard of perfection, from which 
they are in some degree exempt. They are 
wont to regard them, as the holy Scriptures 
are their warrant in regarding them, as 
" patterns and examples" of their flocks : 
and it is but natural that they should feel 
satisfied if they themselves fall somewhat 
short of the model proposed for their imita- 
tion. Vice in the priesthood will of conse- 
quence be propagated and multiplied in the 
laity. " If the priest is remiss," demands 
the venerable Bishop Latimer, " what can 
be expected from the people ?" The answer 
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is obvious. If the priest is careless in the 
discharge of the publick offices of religion, the 
people may be expected to become despisers 
of the house of God, of his word, and of his 
ordinances. If the priest is lax in his observ- 
ance of the Lord's day, the people may be 
expected to become Sabbath-breakers. If the 
priest is incautious in his use of the Lord's 
name, the people may be expected to become 
profane swearers. If the priest is indifferent 
to the rules of " sobriety, justice, holiness, 
temperance u ," which the apostle prescribes 
for the direction of a Christian clergyman, 
and sits loose to those prohibitions which 
enjoin him to be " not given to wine, no 
striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, not a 
brawler, not covetous 1 ," "not self-willed, 
not soon angry k ," his people may be ex- 
pected to become characterized by licentious- 
ness, drunkenness, variance, envyings, wrath, 
strife, worldly-mindedness, and those other 
" works of the flesh," of which it is certain, 
that " they which do such things shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God , .' n Never fail then 

h Tit. i. 8. ! 1 Tim. iii. 3. k Tit. i. 7". 

» Gal. v. 19, 21. 
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to bear in mind ; let the clergyman who is 
guilty of viciousness of life, or of a defective 
and relaxed attention to the laws of God, never 
fail to bear in mind ; that the vices, as well as 
the virtues of the people, depend in a great 
degree upon the conduct of their instructor. 
Good teaching without a good example will 
lose its effect. By a bad, by an unprofitable 
example, the minister of the Gospel defeats 
the very purpose of his ministry. Instead 
gf training up unto the Lord " a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works m ," he maketh 
the Lord^ people to transgress B :" he "nei- 
ther goeth in himself into the kingdom of 
heaven, neither suffereth he them that are 
entering to go in /" The inference must 
offer itself to the mind of every reflecting 
person ; and must doubtless lead to an anti- 
cipation of that " greater damnation," which 
awaits those " blind guides," those " hypo- 
critical teachers," on whom our Lord de- 
nounced " woe," reiterated woe. For con- 
sider, I am again adopting the language of \ 
Bishop Taylor, " let all such persons con- 

» Titut ii. 14. ■ 1 Sam. ii. 24. 

> i 

• Matthew xxiii. 13. 
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sider, that the accounts, which an ungodly 
and an irreligious minister of religion shall 
make, must needs be intolerable ; when be- 
sides the damnation which shall certainly be 
inflicted upon them for the sins of their own 
lives, they shall also reckon for all the dis- 
honours they do to God and to religion, and 
for all the sins of the people which they did 
not in all just ways endeavour to hinder, and 
all the sins which their flocks have com- 
mitted by their evil example and undisci- 
plined lives p ." 

There are two other points connected with 
this branch of our professional engagements, 
to which I would briefly advert, before we 
proceed to another topick. One of these 
particulars is, that our engagement " to be 
diligent in making ourselves wholesome ex- 
amples and patterns to the flock of Christ" 
should be considered as having respect, not 
only to the great essential duties of Chris- 
tianity, but to other matters of minor and 
subordinate importance ; to every thing, in 

P First Sermon "On the Minister's Duty in Life 
and Doctrine." 
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short, which can be thought calculated to 
give consistency and perfection to the Chris- 
tian character, or to promote, though only 
by secondary means, the glory of God. " The 
question," observes Archbishop Seeker, " ex- 
tends to avoiding in your own behaviour, and 
restraining in that of your families, follies, 
levities, mean and disreputable actions, as well 
as crimes and vices. The apostle injoins * dea- 
cons and their wives to be grave:' much 
more then ought priests. He injoins every 
Christian to ' abstain from all appearance of 
evil:' and our blessed Lord injoins all his 
disciples to * be wise,* as well as c harmless.' 
Therefore,™ adds that excellent Primate, 
in his instructions to candidates for orders, 
" govern yourselves and yours by these ' 
rules : and consider frequently, whether you 
observe them well. For without it you will 
neither gain esteem, nor do good q ." Thus 
the conduct of the clergyman, who shall act 
according to this engagement, will be marked, 
not only by purity in his morals, but by 
considerateness and sedateness in his man- 
ners : his language will be distinguished by 

* Works, i. 309. 
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its freedom, not only from every expression 
of a profane or irreligious tendency, and 
from " all foolishness, and filthy talking, and 
jesting, which are not convenient r ," unworthy 
of the lips of any Christian, and most of all 
of a Christian minister, but from every ex- 
pression which might indicate an unbecoming 
levity of sentiment, an excessive earnestness 
about worldly affairs, or an intense delight in 
worldly pleasures. 

The question extends also, I apprehend r 
to the performance or non-performance of 
things, which, although they can hardly be 
esteemed of a moral nature themselves, as- 
sume a moral character from their connexion 
with others. Thus the clergyman, who shall 
observe this rule, and act according to his 
engagement, will be not only careful about 
the manner of performing divine service, a 
duty of prime and essential importance, but 
will be punctual also in the time of com- 
mencing it : for, if he is not punctual him- 
self, he cannot expect punctuality in his 
people ; and without punctuality on their 
part it is manifest that they can but very 

Eph. v. 4. 
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imperfectly offer their publick devotions to 
Almighty GocL Thus again, the exemplary 
clergyman will be studious to comport him* 
self in such a manner during the service, 
that his example may have the effect of dis- 
couraging and correcting, and by no means 
of countenancing and encouraging, ignorance 
or indifference or negligence in his people, 
with respect to any part of the service which 
they are assembled to perform. If in any 
particulars of this description, as well as in 
other more palpable and momentous duties, 
the people are inclined to err, it is the busi- 
ness of the minister, not to comply with 
their erroneous propensity, but to endea- 
vour to set them right by example, as 
well as by precept; not to follow them in 
doing wrong, but to guide them in doing 
right; not to be led by them, but to lead 
them. He is to be a wholesome example 
and pattern to his flock: not to take his 
flock for an unwholesome pattern and ex- 
ample. 

The other point to which I alluded is, that 
we are bound to " give all diligence to frame 
and fashion/' not only " our own lives,'' but 
" the lives of our families likewise, according 
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to the doctrine of Christ ;" and to " make" 
not " ourselves" only, but, " as far as in us 
lieth, them also, wholesome examples to 
Christ's people." And the reasonableness of 
this is plain. For they, as Archbishop 
Seeker observes, " are naturally the first 
objects of our care : we have peculiar oppor- 
tunities of instructing and restraining them. 
If we neglect them, we shall never be thought 
to have much concern for others : if we are 
unsuccessful with them, we shall be deemed 
very unskilful, and bid to look at home, 
before we reprove the rest of our flock. But 
exhibiting instances of goodness and hap* 
piness, produced under our own roofs by the 
methods, to which we direct those around us, 
must needs add singular weight to our exhort- 



ations 8 ." 



Now this engagement is to be discharged 
by the various ways of superintendence, in- 
struction, advice, control, encouragement, 
reproof. But there are two ways more espe- 
cially, in which a clergyman should seem 
bound to endeavour to discharge it. It was 



* Second Charge at Canterbury. Works, x. 
244. 
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the pious resolution and declaration of Joshua, 
" As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord '." Such ought to be the resolution of 
every Christian master of a family, especially 
of every clergyman, in the management of 
his household, as to the outward services 
of religion, whether domestick or publick. 
Family prayer ought to be one part of his 
regular domestick arrangements, and every 
member of his family ought, so far as possi- 
ble, to be required to attend. Every mem- 
ber of his family ought also, so far as possible, 
to be required to give regular, constant, 
and punctual attendance at the service of 
the congregation. What may be the inward 
state of the different individuals of a family, 
must after all depend, under Providence, 
upon their own use and application of the 
means of grace. But by engaging them in 
the daily service of God at home, and in the 
weekly service of Him with the congregation, 
aided by the good effect of his own example, 
the master of a family is plainly taking some 
of the most necessary and effectual means 
for "framing and fashioning the lives of 

1 Joshua xxiv. 15. 

z2 
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his family according to the doctrine of 
Christ." 

The very learned and pious Bishop 
Pearson ; I describe him by the epithets 
employed by the excellent Bishop Wilson, 
from whose Parochialia, or instructions for 
the clergy, I cite the anecdote ; " the 
very learned and pious Bishop Pearson 
took occasion very often and publickly to 
bless God, that he was born and bred in 
a family in which God was worshipped 
daily ." It is to be feared that there are 
many families, in which such occasion for 
blessing God does not exist. Let us hope 
that this omission, however, is not to be 
found in many clergymen's families. If it 
be found in the family of any one of my 
clerical readers, let me admonish him to 
reflect, that as this is a duty, which in 
the course of his ministerial instructions 
he ought to press upon the observance of 
his people, so he cannot press it upon 
them with full effect, unless he set them 
a good example in his own practice. And 
further let me admonish him, that with- 
out practising this method for the reli- 

u Works, iv. 47- 
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gious and moral improvement of his own 
family, he can never be said to have 
done, "as much as lieth in him, towards 
making them, as well as himself, whole- 
some examples and patterns to the flock of 
Christ." 



z3 



CHAP. XV. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S PRIVATE OCCUPATIONS. 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. AUXI- 
LIARY STUDIES. 

Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine. Meditate upon these things : give thy- 
self wholly to them. 11 1 Tim. iv. 13, 15. 



I PROCEED to another topick proposed 
for our consideration ; namely, the occupa- 
tions which befit a clergyman : his private 
and domestick occupations I mean, as dis- 
tinguished from the publick exercise of his 
ministry. 

The character of these occupations is 
marked out with much clearness in the 
solemn exhortation of the Bishop to the 
candidates for the holy order of priests, and 
in the question and answer upon the same 
subject afterwards exchanged between them. 
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In the former they are exhorted to " con- 
sider how studious they ought to be in 
reading and learning the Scriptures, 1 ' and 
" how they ought to forsake and set aside, 
as much as they may, all worldly cares and 
studies :" and again, " we have good hope 
that you have well weighed and pondered 
these things with yourselves long before this 
time ; and that you have clearly determined 
by God's grace to give yourselves wholly to 
this office, whereunto it hath pleased God to 
call you : so that, as much as lieth in you, 
you will apply yourselves wholly to this one 
thing, and draw all your cares and studies 
this way; and that you will continually pray 
to God the Father, by the mediation of our 
only Saviour Jesus Christ, for the heavenly 
assistance of the Holy Ghost ; that, by daily 
reading and weighing of the Scriptures, ye 
may wax riper and stronger in your min- 
istry ." In the latter, namely in the inter- 
rogatories which ensue from the Bishop to 
the candidate for the priesthood, he is asked, 
" Will you be diligent in prayers, and in 
reading of the holy Scriptures, and in such 
studies as help to the knowledge of the same? 
laying aside the study of the world and the 
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flesh ?" To which he makes answer, " I will 
endeavour myself so to do, the Lord being 
my helper." " What greater force or en- 
ergy,' 1 emphatically demands Bishop Burnet, 
with reference to the preparatory charge 
which I have just cited, " what greater force 
or energy could be put in words, than in 
these? Or where could any be found that 
are more weighty and more express, to shew 
the intire dedication of the whole man, of 
his time and labours, and the separating 
himself from all other cares to follow this 
one thing with all possible application and 
rod*?" 

Now the obligation, thus seriously and 
solemnly incurred, is manifestly twofold; 
being both of a positive and of a negative 
kind. It positively engages us to diligence 
in private devotion, in the study of the holy 
Scriptures, and in such other studies as may 
conduce to our acquaintance with that holy 
book ; " as much as lieth in us, to apply 
ourselves wholly to this one thing, and to 
draw all our cares and studies this way:" 

» " Of the Pastoral Care." See " The Clergyman'* 
Instructor," p. 168. 
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negatively it engages us, to withdraw our 
attention from occupations, which are not 
connected with, which cannot be made sub- 
servient to, this great work ; to " forsake 
and set aside, as much as we may, all worldly 
cares and studies ;" to " lay aside the study 
of the world and of the flesh." 

With respect to the former branch of the 
obligation, it may be confidently affirmed, 
that nothing is more necessary, more indis- 
pensable, to a clergyman, than the due ful- 
filment of this engagement. For as, without 
supplicating the blessing of God upon our 
own diligence, we cannot reasonably hope 
that we shall become wise ourselves, or be 
able to make others " wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus b ;" 
so we cannot reasonably hope that we shall 
acquire that faculty, unless we employ our 
best diligence as the means of acquiring it ; 
and give the full powers of our minds to the 
reading of the holy Scriptures, and such 
studies as may subserve to our advance in 
scriptural learning. 

In order to redeem this pledge, the holy 

*> 2 Tim. iii. 15. 
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Scriptures themselves should be the first 
object of our attention. As they are the 
source from which all our doctrine is to be 
drawn, the touchstone to which all our 
teaching is to be referred, so should they be 
the perpetual scope of our pursuits, the per- 
petual companions of our thoughts. They 
form indeed an ample treasurehoiise of learn- 
ing: and they who have penetrated into it 
most deeply, and examined it most per- 
fectly, are best aware how precious, how 
abundant, how inexhaustible are its stores. 
They deserve, as they demand, a large 
portion of a clergyman's time. It were 
well indeed, that the Exhortation in the 
Ordination Service were literally observed, 
which recommends " the daily reading 
and weighing of the Scriptures: 1 ' it were 
well, I say, that every clergyman should 
hold it to be his duty, and accordingly 
establish it for his practice, not to per- 
mit a day to pass without reading a por- 
tion of the Bible, but to allot some part 
of every day to the study of God's word. 
The exercise would doubtless enable him by 
almost imperceptible degrees to " wax riper 
and stronger in his ministry ;" for, whilst it 
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would habitually give to his thoughts a pro- 
fessional direction, it would qualify him more 
fully to discharge the duties of his profes- 
sion, as a " Scribe instructed unto the king- 
dom of heaven ;" to lay up in his mind a 
fund of biblical information, and, like the 
householder, to bring forth out of his trea- 
sure, as occasions may require, " things new 
and old c ." 

But in speaking of the study of the holy 
Scriptures, I cannot forbear to recommend 
that such study be prosecuted as much as 
possible in the original languages. However 
excellent may be the translation of any 
author, and few translations of any authors 
can be mentioned which surpass or even 
rival the excellence of the authorized Eng- 
lish Bible, still the translation will fail of 
exhibiting a full idea of the original. The 
principle applies to the holy Scriptures in as 
high a degree at least as to other writings ; 
perhaps in a higher degree than to most 
others. The knowledge derived to the stu- 
dent through the medium of the original 
languages is more clear, more profound, 

c Matt. xiii. 52. 
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more complete, more satisfactory in every 
respect, more productive both of improve- 
ment, and of delight. The power of reading 
the New Testament in the original it is to 
be presumed that all clergymen are possessed 
of : if that power were continually exercised 
by the daily reading of a chapter in the 
Greek, it would in a short time be greatly 
augmented ; it would add by corresponding 
advances a large accession to the stock, pre- 
viously acquired, of theological learning; 
and the result I am sure would be highly 
gratifying, as well as highly beneficial, to 
every clergyman, who enjoys those feelings 
which belong to his profession. An ac- 
quaintance with the original language of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament is much 
less generally prevalent. I lament that it is 
so : and I think it much to be desired, that 
instruction in Hebrew should form a neces- 
sary part of the course of education in our 
Universities, and a regular branch of ex- 
amination in candidates for the ministry of 
the Church. I am perfectly sensible, that I 
am by no means qualified to express myself 
in the character of a profound Hebrew 
scholar. But possibly upon that very ac- 

a a 
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count my present suggestion may come with 
a stronger practical recommendation. For 
thus much I am desirous of observing, for 
the encouragement of any clergyman, 
who may be willing to take this mode of 
fulfilling his ordination vow, in the article 
now before us, and to study the Scriptures 
with all diligence in the way in which they 
may be most profitably studied, but who 
may at the same time be incapable of study- 
ing them in that way by reason of his 
actual ignorance of the Hebrew language, 
that there is not one member of our pro- 
fession, at least amongst the younger mem- 
bers of our profession, who might not at no 
distant period attain that knowledge, with a 
very inconsiderable pecuniary expense, with 
no uncommon exercise of his faculties, and 
with no large sacrifice of his time; but 
eventually, I am persuaded, to the great 
increase of his enjoyments, and to the im- 
provement and enrichment of his mind d . 

d Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon, and a Hebrew Bible, 
are the only books which are absolutely necessary. 
With Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon I suppose every theo- 
logical student to be familiar. At no very distant 
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The Scriptures however, in whatever way 
they be studied, whether in their original or 
their translated form, are to be the primary 
and chief scope of a clergyman's attention. 
And next to, and together with, the Scrip- 
tures " stick studies as help to the knowledge 
of the same? For let it not be supposed, 
that the Bible is a book, with which a man 
can become properly acquainted, so at least 
as to be a competent teacher and interpreter 
of it, without much collateral and subsidiary 
study. Every clergyman is doubtless well 
aware of the various circumstances belonging 
to those invaluable writings, which are ob- 
structions in our study of them ; he is aware 
of the different ages, characters, situations, 
and numerous peculiarities of their respective 
authors; of the conditions of the several 
persons, to whom they were originally ad- 
dressed, or for whom they were more imme- 
diately written ; of the remote and varying 

period from the time of my having given this advice 
in a Charge to my clergy, I had the satisfaction of 
hearing from one of the body, that he had in conse- 
quence applied himself to the study, and was then 
capable of reading a chapter in the Hebrew Bible with 
tolerable facility. 

A a2 
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periods of their composition ; of the lan- 
guages, in which they were composed; of 
the many natural phenomena, the manners, 
and the civil and religious institutions of the 
countries to which they relate ; of the occa- 
sions, which severally called for them; of 
the nature of their subjects; the modes of 
their execution; in a word, of all the nu- 
merous and diversified particulars, which I 
presume to be familar to the minds of those, 
who are bound by their professional en- 
gagement to be " diligent in reading the 
holy Scriptures, and in such studies as help 
to the knowledge of the same :" and, being 
well aware of all these things, be must doubt- 
less be well aware, that the Bible abounds in 
difficulties, which, as they are calculated to 
be an impediment in the path of the un- 
learned reader, so give occasion for us to be 
diligent in applying all the means that we can 
command, in order to their explanation and 
removal. " It is certain," remarks Bishop Bull 
in his Companion for the Candidates of Holy 
Orders, " that rightly to understand the holy 
Scriptures is a very difficult thing, especially 
for us who live at so great a distance from 
those times wherein they were written, and 
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those persons and churches to whom they 
were directed. It is no slender measure of 
the knowledge of antiquity, history, philo- 
logy, that is requisite to qualify a man for 
such an undertaking. They know nothing 
of the holy Scriptures, that know not this. 
And therefore those unlearned and ignorant 
men, that venture on the exposition of 
Scripture, being perfect strangers to these 
parts of learning, must of necessity wrest 
them to their own and their hearers' de- 
struction ■." 

This censure of the learned Prelate is spe- 
cially directed against those self -constituted 
teachers, who, without a right understanding 
of the sacred Scriptures, " will venture on 
the expounding of these mysterious books/' 
But the censure is equally applicable to us, 
who are duly constituted teachers, if we will 
not sedulously endeavour to qualify ourselves 
to teach : and surely it is as dangerous both 
to us and to our people, as it is unworthy and 
disgraceful in ourselves, if we will not by 
diligent attention to the studies of our pro- 
fession endeavour to redeem the pledge, 

e See " The Clergyman's Instructor/' page 282. 

Aa3 
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upon the faith of which we are admitted 
to the station which we hold in it. 

So important a part is this of a clergy- 
man's obligations, that it were well that 
every candidate for holy orders should be 
instructed to consider the possession of a 
certain biblical apparatus as a necessary part 
of his provision for the ministry: it were 
well also, that every clergyman should spare 
some portion, however slender, from his in- 
come, for supplying himself with such an 
apparatus. Theological works, especially 
the works of commentators on holy writ, 
of expositors of the grounds of natural and 
revealed religion, of practical and casuistical 
divines, and of defenders of our most scrip- 
tural Church, in her formularies of devotion, 
in her rites and ceremonies, in her confes- 
sions of faith, and in her ecclesiastical polity; 
these are the tools of our profession. Such, 
that I may transiently specify a few, are the 
Commentaries of Patrick, and Kidder, and 
Lowth, and Pocock, and Whitby, and Ham- 
mond, and Burkitt; the historical treatises 
of Shuckford and Prideaux, Jones's Inquiry 
into the Canon of the New Testament, and 
the geographical work of Wells; the Ser- 
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mons of Andrewes, Hall, Mede, and San- 
derson, of Barrow, South, and Beveridge, of 
Wilson, Tillotson, and Sharp; the argu- 
mentative treatises of Jackson, Butler, Stil- 
lingfleet, Allix, Chandler, Sherlock, and 
Leslie ; whose " discussion of the Socinian 
controversy ," as well as his dialogues on the 
truth of revealed religion and of Chris- 
tianity in particular, are admirably adapted 
to these days of latitudinarian profession 
and avowed unbelief: the tracts and dis- 
courses of the several authors collected in the 
three volumes of the te Boyle Lectures," in 
the " Preservative against Popery," and in 
the " London Cases ;" and the various com- 
positions, on different liturgical and eccle- 
siastical matters, of Comber, Sparrow, 
Nicholls, Bennett, Bisse, and Wheatly; of 
Pearson, Bull, and Waterland ; of Nelson 
and Stanhope ; of Wall ; of Wake and 
Seeker ; of Burnett and Welchman ; of 
Bingham ; of Potter ; of the learned and 
judicious Hooker ; and of the no less learned 
and eloquent Jeremy Taylor. I have thus 
mentioned the names of a few theological 
writers, as samples of the works, of which 
every clergyman ought to be possessed, in 
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order that they may be the frequent subjects 
of his study. I have limited myself to those 
of our own country, as being in general 
not difficult of attainment, and as falling 
most naturally within the compass of our 
familiar reading. I have also limited myself 
to those which adorned the seventeenth and 
the former part of the eighteenth century; 
concerning the earlier of which periods 
our late venerable Sovereign remarked with 
a happy adaptation of Scriptural phraseology 
to the champions of religion and of the 
Anglican Church, that " there were giants 
in the earth in those days." Works, such 
as these, are, as I said, the tools of our pro- 
fession, as the holy Scriptures themselves are 
our materials. It is by their means that we 
may be enabled to prove ourselves " work- 
men that need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth f * But without 
possessing, and without employing, such 
means as these, we can hardly have the 
satisfaction of a good conscience in believ- 
ing that we have "done the work of an 
evangelist, and made full proof of our min- 
istry^ 

f 2 Tim. ii. 15. * 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
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An anecdote is told of the great Arch- 
bishop Usher on his death-bed, which may 
be judged not inapplicable to our present 
purpose. " The last words he was heard to 
utter, not long before he died, in praying for 
forgiveness of sins, were these, * But, Lord, 
in special forgive my sins of omission/ In 
the general," observes his friend and biogra- 
pher Dr. Bernard, " he had his wish which 
I have often heard him make, that he might 
die crying for mercy and forgiveness. But 
omission was it : and yet a person, that never 
was known to omit an hour, but ever employed 
in his Master's business, either writing, read- 
ing, or (as of late) others reading to him ; 
ever either resolving of doubts, or exhorting, 
instructing, giving good and holy counsel to 
such as came to visit him : yet with this 
humble expression this holy man of God 
expired, * this Daniel, greatly beloved/ A 
speech, which may be a lesson to us all, and 
give us to our last hour matter of solemn 
meditation and imitation b ." 

h See *' the Life and Death of Archbishop Usher, in 
a Sermon at his funeral, at Jfehe Abbey of Westminster, 
April 17, 1656, by Nicholas Bernard, D.D. Preacher 
to the Honourable Society of Gray's Inn," p. 1 10. 
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I will add no more on this point than the 
admonition of Bishop Bull, addressed by 
that learned Prelate in the first place to 
" candidates of holy orders," but equally 
applicable to all who have been admitted to 
any order in the Church, and such as will be 
most highly prized by those, who are most 
conversant with the duties of their profes- 
sion. " Be diligent, very diligent in the 
business of your calling : for it is a laborious 
calling, that will not admit of ease and idle- 
ness. I speak especially to the younger 
clergy : ply your studies ; give yourselves to 
reading, chiefly the holy Scriptures, and the 
writings of learned men that have explained 
them to you. The exhortations of St. Paul 
to Timothy are full to this purpose. * Till 
I come, give attendance to reading, to ex- 
hortation, to doctrine ; meditate upon these 
things; give thyself wholly to them, that 
thy profiting may appear unto all.' Con- 
sider, I beseech you, what kind of person be 
was, whom St. Paul thus exhorts : he was 
one, who from a child knew the holy Scrip- 
tures; one that had the gift of prophecy, 
and was indued with extraordinary and even 
miraculous gifts. This man St. Paul ear- 
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nestly calls upon to be diligent in reading 
and study ; what need then have we, even 
the best of us, of this diligence, who are so 
very far short of his accomplishments ! In a 
word, an idle person in any calling what- 
soever is very contemptible : but an idle and 
lazy parochial priest is of all mortals the 
most contemptible and inexcusable. What ! 
so much business, and that of so great im- 
portance as the salvation of men's souls, and 
yet idle? For the Lord's sake shake off 
sloth, rouse up and bestir yourselves in the 
business of your calling, remembering that 
the souls of your people and your own souls 
are at stake *." 

* Clergyman's Instructor, p. 302. 



CHAP. XVI. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S OCCUPATIONS CONTINUED. 
PROFANE AND GENERAL LEARNING. SE- 
CULAR EMPLOYMENTS. 

No man that warreth entangleth himself with the 

AFFAIRS OF THIS LIFE. 2 Tim. ii. 4. 



BUT the obligation at present under our 
consideration has, according to a previous 
remark, a negative as well as a positive bear- 
ing. It engages us to be diligent in the 
study of the Scriptures, and of scriptural 
learning : it engages us also to " forsake and 
set aside, as much as we may, all worldly 
cares and studies;" or, in other words, to 
" lay aside the study of the world and of the 
flesh :" that is, says Archbishop Seeker, 
" not making either gross pleasures ; or more 
refined amusements, even literary ones un- 
connected with your profession ; or power, 

Bb 
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or profit, or advancement, or applause, your 
great aim in life; but labouring chiefly to 
qualify yourselves for doing good to the 
souls of men, 4 and applying carefully to 
that purpose whatever qualifications you at- 
tain \" 

The criterion of a clergyman's studies 
§hould be their subserviency or their non- 
subserviency to the great work to which his 
labours are pledged. Profane, as distin- 
guished from sacred learning, is not only 
allowable, but it is praiseworthy, it is meri- 
torious, it is requisite, in a clergyman, foras- 
much as without some proficiency in the 
former he cannot be otherwise than defective 
in the latter. Accordingly it has been well 
said by Dean Comber, that it is " the duty 
of a priest to follow his study in all those 
parts of learning which are the handmaids of 
theology, the queen of all sciences 6 ." And 
by all means let him do so : but let him at 



* " Instructions given to Candidates for Orders." 
Works, x. 311. 

b See his Treatise on the Ordination Services, p. 
328. 8vo. Or in the 2d volume of his " Companion to 
the Temple," fol. p. 280. 
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the same time not forget, which are the 
handmaids only, and which is the queen; 
to which his allegiance has been plighted, 
and to which therefore his services are due. 
It was an honourable sacrifice of inclination 
to a sense of duty, which is recorded of the 
great man, whose death-bed supplication has 
been just noticed ; when, finding himself in 
early life much delighted with poetry, 
wherein he excelled, " he," in the language 
of his biographer, " took himself off from it, 
lest it should have taken him off from more 
serious studies c ." Less happy in the selec- 
tion of his objects of pursuit, it may have 
fallen to the lot of many a clergyman, dis- 
tinguished for attainments neither disreput- 
able nor injurious in themselves, to have 
occasion to close his life with the language of 
regret, ascribed to a celebrated scholar, and 
with considerably better reason than that 
scholar himself employed it, " Proh ! vitam 
perdidi operose nihil agendo V 

c Life and death of Archbishop Usher, by Dr. Ber- 
nard, as above, p. 25. 

d Grotius. The anecdote is noticed by Bishop 
Home, in his Life by the Reverend William Jones of 
Xayland, p. 342. 

Bb2 
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Let not the reader understand me, as 
meaning to express an opinion, that a clergy- 
man should abstain from every study, but 
those 'which are immediately connected with 
his professional pursuits. Considering the 
actual state of society, and the rank in 
society to which his profession intitles him, 
and the advantages which may be derived to 
the community in a religious point of view 
from his maintaining that rank with credit, 
a certain degree of acquaintance with various 
topicks of general information is frequently 
perhaps indispensable even in the minister of 
religion. And indeed there is hardly any 
branch of literature, which the clergyman, 
whose heart is in his profession, and whose 
mind is continually alert with a view to 
professional improvement, may not turn to 
salutary account. Grafted with the scion of 
pure reUgion, even the wilding may be made 
to bear wholesome fruit. " Miraturque no- 
vas frondes, et non sua poma'." Let him 
however be upon his guard, not only that 
evil be not communicated to him through 
the medium of unprofessional works, but 

e Virg. Georg. ii. 82. 
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that the study of such works do not seduce 
him from the right line of his professional 
career, and tempt him to merge the character 
of the divine in that of the classical scholar, 
or the man of science, or the votary of 
polite and elegant literature. In a word, 
the elegances of literary accomplishment and 
the splendour of literary fame are not requi- 
site to the formation of the clerical character, 
and therefore ought to be but secondary ob- 
jects at most of clerical ambition. But to a 
minister of religion a familiar and intimate 
acquaintance with religion is necessary, is in- 
dispensable. It is his profession to lead the 
laity forward in the knowledge and practice 
of religion. This then is above all others the 
object, which he is to place steadily before his 
sight: to this all his pursuits should ultimately 
be directed: and any pursuit, which he cannot 
apply either directly or remotely to the attain- 
ment of this end, is a sort of departure from 
his ordination vow. I have already referred, 
uuder this head, to the exposition of that 
vow, as given by Archbishop Seeker. I 
would strengthen it by the opinion of the 
pious and excellent Bishop Wilson, who 
remarks, that " when a man has given him- 
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self to the immediate service of God, he 
is no longer at liberty to follow his own 
inclinations, whether in study, profit, recrea- 
tion, or the like." " That the clergy should 
consider, that they are taken from amongst 
men, to minister in things pertaining to 
God, and therefore are not to live like those 
from whom they are taken. They are re- 
strained from many things, which others 
practise without reproach or scruple'." 

I have thrown out these suggestions, with 
particular reference to the studies of a clergy- 
man. The reader will doubtles readily make 
application of the principle to his other occu- 
pations ; and will, I trust, concur with me in 
opinion, that no occupation is suited to a 
clergyman's character and obligations, which 
does not fall within the rule of u forsaking 
and setting aside, as much as he may, all 
worldly cares and studies/' Conformable to 
this rule was the advice of Bishop Taylor to 
his clergy : " Let every minister be careful 
to live a life as abstracted from the affairs of 
the world, as his necessity will permit him ; 
but at no hand to be immerged and princi- 

f " Sacra Privata." Works, ii. 254, 330. 
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pally employed in the affairs of the world. 
What cannot be avoided, and what is of 
good report, and what he is obliged to by 
any personal or collateral duty, that he may 
do, but no more ; ever remembering the say- 
ing of our blessed Lord, ' In the world ye 
shall have trouble ; but in me ye shall have 
peace \ and consider this also, which is 
a great truth, that every degree of love to 
the world is so much taken from the love of 
God«." 

Secular or worldly occupations are, gene- 
rally speaking, not to be allowed in a clergy- 
man. They preclude him from that intire 
devotion of himself, of all his cares and 
studies, to his office, which he solemnly 
promised ; and they engage him in worldly 
cares and studies, which, in order that 
he might keep that promise, he as solemnly 
renounced. 

There are indeed certain occupations, se- 
cular in themselves, but having considerable 
affinity in some respects with the duties of 
the clerical office, and which accordingly 
custom has very generally associated with 

* " Rules and Advices, &c." See " Clergyman's In- 
structor," p. 98. 
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the clerical profession. Nor does reason 
seem to disallow the association. Such for 
instance is the office of a magistrate. For 
the magistrate is " God's minister to man 
for good h ." His office confers on him op- 
portunities* as it invests him with the power, 
of restraining vice, of encouraging virtue, of 
administering to the relief of poverty and 
distress: so that provided a clergyman un- 
dertake the office for the purpose of exercis- 
ing it to these salutary ends, and provided 
he be especially careful that the duties of it 
do not withdraw him from the discharge of 
those duties, which belong immediately to 
his professional function, in cases where the 
particular circumstances of a country render 
it highly expedient for the publick good that 
a clergyman should bear the magisterial cha- 
racter, such a combination, if not to be 
wished, may nevertheless be permitted. 
Such again is the office of an instructor of 
youth. The education of the rising gene- 
ration is of such incalculable moment, not 
only to the spiritual state of the individuals, 
but to the general religious and moral wel- 

« 

h Rom. xiii. 4. 
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fare of the community, that, as it cannot be. 
intrusted to safer and abler hands than those 
of the clergy, so is it agreeable to the clerical 
character to undertake it ; always and espe- 
cially provided, that the instructor have 
an eye to the infusion of just principles of 
religion and morality into the minds of his 
scholars, and provided also that he be in no 
degree negligent of his pastoral care. 

These, I think, are the most usual occupations 
of a secular nature, in which the clergy are 
wont to engage. And I think, that they, who 
do engage in them, may from the affinity, 
which these offices bear to some of our profes- 
sional duties, conscientiously engage in them, 
and "be blameless."" But should there be any 
other occupations, in which the clergy were 
occasionally found to engage, involving them 
in business and cares of an altogether worldly 
nature, diverting their minds and their 
labours from the studies and employments 
which belong to their profession, having no 
connexion immediate or remote with spiritual 
things, but desecrating, so far as they are 
concerned, and secularising the characters, 
the thoughts, and the pursuits of those who 
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might engage in them : should any such oc- 
cupation, I say, be found to exist, as an 
occupation deemed fit for a clergyman to 
engage in; of him, who might be tempted 
by the prospect of worldly gain to engage in 
it, I would earnestly intreat that he should 
consider, whether it were not derogatory 
from the dignity of his professional calling, 
repugnant to his professional engagements, 
and incompatible with the faithful discharge 
of his professional duties. I would earnestly 
intreat him to weigh with all seriousness the 
qualifications for the ministerial office, as 
described in holy Scripture, especially in St, 
Paul's Epistles to Timothy and Titus ; and 
in the forms of ordination by the Church, 
especially in the Exhortation at the ordering 
of priests. I would intreat him to reflect 
upon the stipulations which he made, and 
upon the obligations which he incurred, 
(stipulations made, and obligations incurred, 
of his own free choice and inclination,) when 
be was admitted to the office of the ministry. 
I would intreat him further to bear in mind, 
that " it is required in stewards," whether in 
temporal or in spiritual stewards, " that a 
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man be found faithful 1 ." I would admonish 
him of the difficulty (will our blessed Lord's 
language be my authority for saying, the 
impossibility ?) of " serving two masters*," 
of executing with due fidelity a twofold 
stewardship: and finally I would exhort 
him to reflect on the answer which he will 
be prepared to render, when called on to 
give an account of his spiritual stewardship 
at the great reckoning day of his heavenly 
Lord. The law contains an express pro- 
hibition against such an occupation, as we 
have now before us; moreover I have no 
doubt that such an occupation is opposed to 
the whole spirit and tenour of the law. My 
observations however are addressed to those, 
who know how to estimate an argument, 
which inforces a duty " not for wrath, but 
for conscience sake ' :" and I am accordingly 
placing the question upon higher grounds, 
than the mere terror of a human penalty ; 
namely, upon the honour of the clerical pro- 
fession, its engagements, and its duties. This 
is a view of the subject, which I cannot but 
think well deserving of being considered by 

1 1 Cor. iv. 2. k Matt. vi. 24. > Rom. xiii. 5. 
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all those whom it may concern ; and of being 
considered with that seriousness which be- 
longs to a question, which may eventually be 
found to comprise the comparative profit of 
a man's worldly gains, and the loss of his 
own soul. 

I shall add no more on this topick than 
the judgment of one of our Reformers upon 
the compatibility of secular employments 
with those to which a clergyman is devoted 
by his office. Thus then in homely style, 
but with good sense and honest earnestness, 
speaks the venerable Latimer. " Our Savi- 
our, as he went once abroad, met a fellow 
unto whom he said, * Follow me :* the fellow 
made answer saying, ' Let me first bury my 
father.' Our Saviour said unto him again, 
* Let the dead bury their dead, and come 
thou and follow me/ Where our Saviour 
teacheth us, that when we have a special 
vocation, we shall forsake the general J for 
to bury father and mother is a godly deed, 
for God commandeth us to honour father 
and mother : yet when we have such a spe- 
cial calling as this man had, we must leave 
all other vocations: for our Saviour would 
rather have the dead to bury the dead, than 
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that this man should forsake or set aside 
his vocation. But our spirituality, what do 
they ? Forsooth some be occupied in worldly 
business, some be clerks of the kitchen, 
surveyors, or receivers, which no doubt is 
wicked, and they must make a heavy ac- 
count for it. For their special calling is 
to preach the word of God, and to bring 
their people from ignorance unto the know- 
ledge of God's word: this they ought to 
do'^ ,, And in another place : " Our clergy- 
men do declare plainly that they love not 
Christ, because they feed not his flock. If 
they had earnest love to Christ, no doubt 
they would shew their love, they would feed 
his sheep. But it is a thing to be lamented, 
that the prelates and other spiritual persons 
will not attend upon their offices, they will 
not be amongst their flocks, but rather will 
run hither and thither, here and there, where 
they are not called, and in the mean season 
leave them at adventure, of whom they take 
their living : yeq. and furthermore, some will 
rather be clerks* of kitchens, or take other 
offices upon them besides that which they 

m Bishop Latimer's Sermons, ii. 647. 
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have already : but with what conscience these 
same do so, I cannot tell. I fear they shall 
not be able to make answer at the last day 
for their follies, as concerning that matter: 
for this office is such a heavy and weighty 
office that it requireth a whole man"." 

B Page 771- 



CHAP. XVII. 

THE CLERGYMAN'S AMUSEMENTS. SPORTING. 

Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 
be not blamed : but in all things approving ourselves 
as the ministers of God. 2 Cor. vi. 3, 4. 

Abstain from all appearance of evil. 1 Tliess. v. 
22. 

Let no man despise thee. Tit. ii. 15. 



IT is obvious, that the foregoing limitations 
with respect to the occupations of a clergy- 
man apply with equal force to his amuse- 
ments ; and that in our choice and regula- 
tion of these also we are bound in con- 
science to have regard to the character which 
we have to support, to the engagements 
which we have formed, and to the duties 
which we have to fulfil. Upon this sub- 
ject I would recommend to the reader's atten- 
tion a pleasing little work, intitled " Dia- 
logues on the Amusements of Clergymen," 

cc 2 
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written under the assumed name of Dr. 
Frampton, but really, as I believe, by the late 
Reverend William Gilpin, Vicar of Boldre 
in the New Forest : a clergyman may derive 
from it, I am persuaded, many valuable 
hints with respect to his amusements, and 
he will be amply repaid for the perusal by 
the neatness and entertaining character of 
the composition, as well as by the general 
correctness of its sentiments \ 

I cannot however dismiss this topick with- 
out first inviting his consideration to a par- 
ticular class of amusements, for the purpose 
of examining how far they may be judged 
agreeable to the clerical profession. I allude 
to those amusements, which are generally 
described by the term sporting: and it is 
well that his mind should be deliberately 
made up concerning the question, whether or 
not the character of a sportsman be at har- 
mony with the character of a minister of 
Christ. , Should the statement of this ques- 
tion be encountered by a prepossession in 

a Published by Messrs. Cadell and Davies, London. 
My copy is of the second edition, in 1797- I think 
that a new edition has been lately put out. 
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any one, as if the affirmative were so plain 
that it could not be reasonably disputed, and 
should a feeling of discontent be thus ex- 
cited by an intimation to the contrary, I 
would just intreat my reader in this place 
to detach his mind from the influence of 
early habits or opinions ; to bestow a candid 
and unprejudiced attention on the succeed- 
ing considerations, and to allow them that 
weight to which they may reasonably be 
deemed intitled : and at all events I intreat 
him, if he should chance to be an advocate 
or a follower of the amusements in question, 
to conceive no offence against the writer 
where no offence whatever is intended by 
him, and where it is his earnest desire to 
state his opinion, as with simplicity and 
godly sincerity, so likewise with Christian 
temper and moderation. 

I confess I have never been able to learn, 
although I have long and often inquired, 
upon what ground, either of reason or of 
Scripture, the sportsman establishes his right 
to inflict pain, solely for his own pleasure, 
upon the inferior animals ; and to take away, 
often with a wanton accumulation of misery 
to the sufferers, and solely for the purpose of 

cc3 
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his own pastime, that life which God has 
been pleased to give. Upon this object how- 
ever I must not now enlarge : although indeed 
I cannot but consider it as one of prime import- 
ance in the estimation of a mind religiously 
and humanely disposed, and as one which is 
calculated to operate with manifold effect 
upon the mind of a minister of religion. 

But let us look to these amusements in 
their immediate connexion with the discharge 
of our professional engagements. 

And here I would observe, that the eager- 
ness and violent agitation abroad, and the 
consequent listlessness and languor at home, 
of a sportsman's life, are strikingly contrasted 
by that happy union of contemplation and 
action, which should distinguish the life of 
a clergyman : of contemplation, continually 
tending towards and ripening into action; 
and of action, regulated by the same calm and 
composed spirit, from which it springs. 

Distributing his time and other talents for 
the most part between those sacred studies, 
to which he has promised to devote himself, 
and to which he is devoted by inclination , as 
well as by duty, and those more active offices 
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of bis profession, which he would esteem it 
criminal to relinquish or neglect ; the more 
sedate clergyman returns from his avocations 
abroad, which necessarily keep the religious 
principle alive and active in his heart, or 
from the enjoyment of that moderate ex* 
ercise, which braces the mind as well as the 
body, and disposes him amid his contempla- 
tion of the works of nature to contemplate, 
revere, and adore the Almighty Creator ; 
he returns, I say, to the prosecution of 
his domestick studies with a keener relish 
and an invigorated intellect: effects, which 
do not appear likely , to be produced by 
those more turbulent and boisterous ex- 
ertions, which, while they fatigue the body, 
distract and oppress the mind, inspiring it 
perhaps with distaste for such tranquil occu- 
pations, or disabling it for prosecuting them 
with vigour. 

Now the legitimate intention and end of 
all diversion, especially of all diversion to 
a clergyman, is to repair that mental elas- 
ticity, which is deadened by a long and 
uninterrupted duration. of severe study, and 
to fit the man for the, purposes of his crea- 
tion. But in these diversions, as hath been 
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well remarked in some others of a kindred 
nature, " to such a degree of labour is the 
pursuit often carried, that the pleasures ex- 
haust instead of exhilarating, and the recre- 
ations require to be rested from." Thus 
the celestial principle, which was bestowed 
upon us for infinitely nobler purposes, and 
which might be worthily and happily em- 
ployed in conversing with heaven, is weighed 
down and fixed to the earth : and the conquest 
of the beasts that perish is accounted a tri- 
umph fit to be the scope of those abilities, 
which might by the divine blessing be as 
successfully employed, in leading captive the 
hearts of men, and presenting them living 
sacrifices to God. 

But, in truth, not only as they indispose 
and incapacitate the mind for professional 
studies during the intervals of repose, do 
these diversions appear ill adapted to the 
clerical office ; much also of that large por- 
tion of time, which is positively dissipated 
in the diversions themselves, in previous 
preparations for engaging in them, and in 
subsequently recruiting from their fatigue, 
might, it is presumed, be more profitably 
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employed, both in those domestick studies, 
to which we are bound by the nature of our 
charge, and to which we have vowed diligent 
attention, and in personal intercourse, to 
which we are no less solemnly pledged, with 
those committed to our care. That person 
has a very imperfect and meagre conception 
of the ministerial office, who supposes that its 
duties are discharged by the bare publick 
performance of the prescribed services of the 
Church. Engaged by a solemn covenant to 
" give both publick and private monitions, 
as well to the sick as to the whole, within his 
cure, as need shall require, and occasion shall 
be given ," the conscientious minister con- 
siders himself, in the language of an apostle, 
as the " servant" of those over whose souls 
he is appointed to watch b . He will ac- 
cordingly not only be ready .to perform his 
duty in this as in every other respect, when 
he shall be required, but he will be continually 
looking out for opportunities of performing 
it. He will be 

-: still at hand without request, 

To serve the sick, to succour the distrest e . 

b 2 Cor. iv. 5. c Dryden's character of a good 

parson. ' 
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He will be " going about," not with an in- 
terested view to his own recreation alone, 
but for the purpose of " doing good." 

Not that I would be understood as denying, 
that these duties may in some sort and 
degree be performed by clergymen, who 
engage in the diversions of the field. Fear- 
ing however that such diversions are not 
generally followed with moderation, and that, 
when they are followed at all, a large portion 
of time is most commonlv devoted to them, 
I do not, as I apprehend, exceed the bounds 
of probability in supposing, that only a 
scanty allotment of leisure is appropriated 
by the sportsman to those ministerial offices, 
which lie out of the prescribed course of bis 
periodical duties: and that the vigilant 
corrector of profaneness, profligacy, and 
idleness, the active patron of piety, sobrie,ty, 
and honest industry, the diligent instructor 
of childhood, the support of age and widow- 
hood, and the affectionate comforter of sick- 
ness, is not most successfully to be sought 
amongst the followers of the sports of the 
field. The least that can be said of these 
sports, in their connexion with this view of 
our profession, is, that they have nothing in 
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unison with the duties just specified; that 
they do not predispose the mind for perform- 
ing them at all ; that they do not fit and 
prepare it for performing them properly ; 
nay, let me add, agreeably to a foregoing 
remark, that they rather dispose it to regard 
such duties as dull and insipid, and deprive 
it both of the inclination to execute them, 
and of that zeal and earnestness and devotion 
to the cause, without which they cannot be 
executed with effect. 

They were probably such considerations 
as these, which influenced the opinion of 
Bishop Burnet in his discourse " of the 
Pastoral Care," " that a clergyman's friends 
and his garden ought to be hischief diversions, 
as his study and his parish ought to be his 
chief employments V And they were similar 
considerations which dictated the sentence of 
Archbishop Seeker, that " the amusements of 
the world, further than they are in truth 
requisite for health of body, refreshment of 
mind, or some really valuable purpose, are 
certainly all a misemployment of our leisure 
hours, which we ought to set our people 4 

Clergyman's Instructor, p. 196. 
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pattern of filling up well. A minister of 
God's word," adds that discreet writer, " at- 
tentive to his duty, will neither have leisure 
for such dissipations, nor liking for them'.*" 

But let us suppose, that we can so hap- 
pily blend " the love of pleasure" 11 with " the 
love of God," that the former, so far from 
becoming predominant, shall be contented to 
bear a very subordinate rank in our affec- 
tions: and let us suppose, that we can so 
happily methodise and distribute our time, 
that, after the appropriation of a sufficiency 
for exercise and necessary relaxation, its full 
portion shall be allotted to the " one thing 
needful:" and further let us suppose, that 
we return from our sport, with under- 
standings fresh, vigorous, and alert, and 
with hearts burning with unabated zeal for 
the honour of God, and the salvation of 
souls: (and they, who are best acquainted 
with the fascinating charms and jealous tem- 
per of these diversions, will best estimate 
the probability of the supposition :) still, let 
me ask, do we return to the exercise of our 
professional duties with undiminished in- 

« Second Charge at Canterbury. Works, x. 238. 
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fluence over the minds of our parishioners, 
and with as favourable a prospect of promot- 
ing the interests of religion ? 

Of the influence of the clergyman, who is 
devoted and enslaved to his pastimes, and 
whose sole intercourse with his parishioners 
with respect to spiritual things is in the 
customary communion of publick religious 
offices, it were impertinent to speak as of a 
positive weight on the side of piety and 
virtue. Weight and influence indeed he has: 
but it is the weight of the ivy, that con- 
tributes to the downfall of the tree, to which 
it is indebted for nourishment and support ; 
it is the influence of that noxious plant, 
which oriental travellers have described as 
poisoning the surrounding atmosphere, and 
not suffering vegetation to thrive within the 
action of its venom. 

With regard however to those more con- 
siderate and respectable members of our 
profession, who permit themselves only in a 
temperate and limited indulgence of their 
favourite pursuits; is it certain that their 
influence in behalf of religion is not di- 
minished, either directly or incidentally, by 
that indulgence which they allow; and that 

sd 
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their exertions in its cause are calculated to 
be equally efficacious, as if they renounced 
these pursuits altogether ? 

Is it certain, that by their more temperate 
attachment to a species of diversion, evi- 
dently liable to be pursued, and avowedly 
often in fact pursued, beyond the limits of 
propriety, and certainly not necessary to be 
pursued at all, they do not afford a cloke to 
the intemperance of those, who would fain 
shelter their own misconduct under the ex- 
ample of their more respectable brethren ? 

Is it certain, that they would not maintain 
a firmer hold on the more thoughtless of 
their people, whom they may sometimes 
have occasion to reprove for the exercise of 
wanton cruelty, if they were quite clear from 
the possibility of a similar charge being re- 
torted on themselves ? 

Is it certain, that they might not more 
successfully impress on the profligate and 
dissipated a sense of their religious duties, 
and of the necessity of detaching themselves 
from a love of the world and of its vanities, 
if they did not afford a pretext for its being 
remarked, that a more perfect pattern should 
be exhibited in their own practice ? 
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Is it certain that they do not give offence 
to some of the more serious and reflecting, 
who may think that such pursuits savour 
too much of a conformity to worldly prac- 
tices, from which they would earnestly desire 
to see their minister exempt ; and that they 
have an appearance at least of inhumanity 
towards the creatures of God, and of irre- 
verence towards the Creator ? 

Is it certain that they would not have a 
fairer prospect of retaining in the communion 
of the Church some of those well-meaning 
but misguided men, who consider the faults 
of the minister as a sufficient reason for 
deserting the congregation ; and who pro- 
bably esteem in the number of ministerial 
faults the very diversions, which he esteems 
innocent and blameless ? 

Say, if you please, that these are absurd 
notions, unworthy of an enlarged and liberal 
mind. It is not material to my present ar- 
gument to defend them. But if such notions 
are indeed entertained, as I really believe 
they are ; and if they do operate as occasions 
of offence and blame to the ministry, as I 
really believe they do ; it may be the duty 
of each of us, who are engaged in the ministry, 

Dd2 
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to consider, how far we are justified for the 
sake of a trifling gratification, trifling cer- 
tainly in the estimation of a Christian, and 
in comparison with the great law of charity, 
in not taking measures to remove them : it 
may be our duty, as Christian ministers, to 
consider, whether the rule, adopted by St. 
Paul for the regulation of his conduct in 
cases of comparative indifference, ought not 
to regulate our's, and whether, by " wound- 
ing the weak conscience of our brethren," we 
may not be " sinning both against them and 
against Christ f ;" and it may be our duty to 
consider, as ministers of the national Church, 
whether we are not contributing to shake 
the pillars of that edifice, which we ought to 
be diligent in upholding, and on the uphold- 
ing of which we believe the profession and 
practice of the true Christian faith in this 
nation, under Providence, mainly to depend. 

There is another view, in which our in- 
fluence, as clergymen, may be materially im- 
peded, and severe injury may be done to the 
interests of religion, by our appearing in the 
character of sportsmen. It is a notorious 

f 1 Cor. viii. 12, 13. 
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fact, that there is not a more abundant 
source of dissension amongst persons above 
the lower orders of society, than the very 
diversions in question. Men, otherwise ge- 
nerous and bountiful, are in this particular 
nicely tenacious of their rights and privi- 
leges: and men, otherwise mild, are here 
easily irritated. We are " of like passions'" 
with other men, and have need of all our 
prudence in general to secure ourselves from 
giving offence. In this respect we have one, 
and perhaps only one, certain method to 
adopt. It may require some self-denial to 
adopt it : but is not self-denial in many 
cases a Christian duty ? Is it not a duty in 
this case, if we can remove an obstacle to the 
success of our ministry ? For every dissension 
with a parishioner can be regarded in no 
other light. Is it not a duty, if we can pro- 
cure the good will of our more wealthy 
neighbours, whose cooperation is always 
beneficial to our exertions, and frequently 
essential to their success? And is it not a 
duty, if we can thus fulfil, not only the 
general commandment of " letting brotherly 
love continue V' hut at the- same time the 

£ Heb. xiii. 1. 

D(13 
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special obligation by which we are bound to 
" maintain and set forwards, as much as 
lieth in us, quietness, peace, and love among 
all Christian people, and especially among 
them that are committed to our charge *?** 

Whilst however our diversions may lead 
us on the one hand into disputes with some 
persons, whom we should be studious of con- 
ciliating, and from whose friendly co-opera- 
tion we might otherwise derive valuable assist- 
ance in our ministry; they may on the 
contrary engage us in too close an union 
with others, who are very unbecoming asso- 
ciates for a minister of Christ. Not to 
descend to those more brutal and more vul- 
gar sports, the very vulgarity of which would 
prevent any man of common decency, not to 
say any clergyman moderately alive to the 
dignity of his order, from partaking in them; 
some sports there are, connected with scenes 
of highborn as well as plebeian gaiety, where, 
if we are only personally present, we cannot 
fail of being witnesses of much intemperate 
revelry ; but, if we enter into the life of the 
amusement, we must be actuated by the 

h Ordering of Priests. 
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spirit, as well as become associates, of the 
gamester : others again there are, which have 
a natural tendency to unite us in too intimate 
a familiarity with individuals of idle and 
dissolute, not to say profane and immoral, 
habits: and others again, which will pro- 
bably lead us to mingle in large promiscu- 
ous companies, principally distinguished for 
thoughtless merriment and boisterous voci- 
feration, and in which the clamorous diver- 
sions of the morning are succeeded by riotous 
festivity and senseless uproar at night. In 
my jealousy for the dignity of our office, I 
may err in my estimate of these things. But 
whether the race-course, the sporting-field, and 
the club-room be proper schools for the im- 
provement, and proper theatres for the exhibi- 
tion, of the clerical character; and whether the 
gamekeeper and the groom and the huntsman, 
the jockey and the boon companion, be proper 
associates for a clergyman ; are questions 
which I must think well worthy the considers 
tion of every member of our profession, who 
has been, or maybe, tempted to appear in such 
scenes, and to hold such communications. 

To assist such an one in coming to a right 
judgment, I would submit to his thoughts 
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the judgment of the Church, as thus stated 
by Bishop Gibson. " For the same ends,'" 
namely, of gaining them honour and estima- 
tion from the people, " the laws of the Church 
in all ages have restrained clergymen from 
many freedoms and diversions, which in 
others are accounted allowable and innocent: 
being either such exercises as are too eager 
and violent, and therefore unagreeable to 
that sedateness and gravity which becomes 
our function ; or such games and sports, as 
frequently provoke to oaths and curses, which 
we can neither decently hear, nor at that 
time seasonably reprove ; or such concourses 
and meetings, as are usually accompanied 
with jollity and intemperance, with folly and 
levity and a boundless liberty of discourse ; 
which are very unfit fcr the eyes and ears of 
devout and serious Christians, and among 
which temptations it is by no means proper 
to trust so nice and tender a thing as the 
reputation of a clergyman. The Canons of 
our own and other Churches abound with 
cautions and prohibitions of this nature : and 
the wisdom of them is fully justified in ex- 
perience ; by which, if we will but make our 
own observations, it will be found very clear, 
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that the different degrees of respect and 
authority, which ministers enjoy, depend 
upon no one thing so much, as their mixing 
or not mixing with the laity, in those diver- 
sions and freedoms of life. It is true, the 
submitting to such mixtures may gain them 
the reputation of good nature; but that 
reputation may be easily got and maintained 
without it, and is certainly bought too dear, 
at the expence of their proper character, as 
ministers of the Gospel. Or, it may endear 
them to free and irregular livers, who de- 
light in nothing more, than .to see clergymen 
willing to become sharers in their irregu- 
larities. But whether that, in the end, 
proves the foundation of inward respect, or 
inward contempt, is too plain to be made a 
question 1 ." 

Upon the whole, with respect to the 
amusements which are suitable to our pro- 
fession, I leave it for the serious and dis- 
passionate deliberation of those who are de- 
sirous of maintaining the respectability of 
the clerical character, and of fulfilling the 

1 Bishop Gibson's Directions to his Clergy, 1724- 
The Clergyman's Instructor, p. 324. 
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engagements and duties which belong to it, 
whether the amusements, to which attention 
has been now directed, are clearly and unde- 
niably so lawful, as custom, supported by 
inclination, in the plenitude of its domineer- 
ing authority, may have disposed us to 
imagine : whether they do not rather assume 
such a questionable and suspicious shape, as 
to range with that description of things, to 
which the apostle alludes in his admonition, 
that we " abstain from all appearance of 
evil k :" whether, if they be lawful, they do 
not fall into that class of actions, which he 
describes as " lawful, but not expedient * f 
whether they be not instances at least of that 
sort of " bodily exercise, ri which is contradis- 
tinguished from " godliness,"" and of which it 
may be affirmed, probably in a stricter sense 
than the apostle intended, that it " profiteth 
little m :"*"* whether they correspond with the 
spirit of that universal injunction, that u whe- 
ther we eat or drink, or whatever we do, we 
do all to the glory of God n :" whether they 
in any degree assist in enabling us to " do 
the work of an evangelist, and to make full 

k 1 Thess. v. 22. l 1 Cor. vi. 12. 

n 1 Tim. iv. 8. n 1 Cor. x. 31. 
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proof of our ministry ° :" whether they are 
in any degree calculated to be effectual means 
of securing us from " giving offence in any 
thing that the ministry be not blamed," and 
of " approving us in all things as the minis- 
ters of God p :" in one word, and to bring 
the matter directly " home to our own busi- 
ness and bosoms, 11 to our own vows and obli- 
gations, whether they can be ranked among 
" such studies as help to the knowledge of 
the holy Scriptures, 11 or can be accounted a 
" laying aside of the study of the world and 
of the flesh." 

The subject of this and of the preceding 
chapters, namely, the maintenance of our 
professional character and engagements out 
of the church, is second only, if indeed it be 
second, in importance to a conscientious ob- 
servance of our professional engagements in 
it, according to the prescribed rules of our 
ministerial duty. May Almighty God en- 
able us to estimate it as it deserves : and let 
it be the subject of our humble prayer, that 
" He, who hath purchased to himself an uni- 
versal Church by the precious blood of his 

° 1 Tim. iv. 5. p 2 Cor. vi. 3, 4. 
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dear Son, will mercifully look upon the 
same : and that to us, who have been or- 
dained to our several holy functions in the 
sacred ministry of that Church, he will give 
his grace and heavenly benediction; that 
both by our life and doctrine we may set 
forth his glory, and set forward the salvation 
of all men ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen." 



CHAP. XVIII. 

THE CLERGY MAN'S INTERCOURSE WITH OTHERS. 
EVILS TO BE AVOIDED. 

Follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with 
them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. 2 Tim. 
ii. 22. 

The servant of the Lord must not strive, hut be 
gentle unto all men. Vet. 24. 



IN remarking on the clergyman's [inter- 
course with others, which naturally follows 
the consideration of his personal conduct, 
I would advert in the first place to that 
engagement, by which we bind ourselves, 
at our admission to the holy order of priests, 
that, " the Lord being our helper, we will 

MAINTAIN AND SET FORWARDS, as much as 

lieth in us, quietness, peace, and love, 
among all Christian people, and especially 
among them that are committed to our 
charge." 

e e 
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I made no scruple, in my former chapters, 
of calling to my assistance the sentiments and 
the language of several eminent prelates, who 
have laid before the clergy and the publick 
their opinions on different parts of the clerical 
character and obligations. I felt that I was 
thereby coming forward in a manner more 
likely to engage the reader's attention, and 
with authority better calculated to secure his 
assent. I shall make no scruple of adopting 
the like course upon this occasion. And 
accordingly I shall here cite the comment of 
Archbishop Seeker, who remarks upon this 
part of the ordination vow, " By this you 
oblige yourselves, never to raise or promote 
personal, family, parochial, ecclesiastical, 
political, or any other, animosities; but to 
discourage, and, if possible, compose and 
extinguish them; than which you cannot 
perform a more Christian part, or one more 
conducive to your honour and usefulness \ m 

It would be superfluous to enlarge upon 
the blessedness of the character of the peace- 
maker in general, upon its peculiar suitable- 

* " Instructions given to Candidates for Orders." 
Works, x. 311. 
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ness to a minister of the Gospel of peace, or 
upon the utter incompatibility between the 
ministerial character and any conduct which 
militates against the peace and quietness of 
others. There are however two or three 
particulars connected with this subject, on 
which a few transient observations may be 
not altogether impertinent, with reference to 
dangers which especially beset a clergyman 
in this department of his duty. 

Amongst the causes which disturb the 
social peace and quietness of mankind, one 
of the most frequent is the regard which 
each man entertains for his own particular 
interest, and his consequent disinclination 
to respect that of his neighbour, when it 
comes in competition with his own. Of this 
propensity of human nature the clergy doubt- 
less partake, in common with their people ; 
for they "are men of like passions bv> with 
other men ; and they are in danger there- 
fore of being seduced into a disturbance of 
that quietness and peace, which it is their 
duty, as far as lieth in them, to maintain 
and set forwards. Not unseasonable there- 

b Acts xiv. 15. 
jce2 
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fore was the caution of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor in his rules and advices to the clergy 
of his diocese, " Let no minister be litigious 
in any thing ; not greedy or covetous ; not 
insisting upon little things, or quarrelling for, 
or exacting of, every minute portion of his 
dues ; but bountiful and easy ; remitting of 
his right, when to do so may be useful to his 
people, or when the contrary may do mischief 
and cause reproach c ." 

This caution is at all times salutary ; and 
such as ought to be continually present to 
our minds, and to regulate our conduct, in 
the maintenance of our temporal rights. 
And the minister, who shall act under the 
influence of it, will no doubt avoid much 
unpleasant bickering, not to say much serious 
dispute, with those, with whom he must 
needs have intercourse for the adjustment of 
his worldly concerns. Perhaps in some cases 
the caution may be overlooked, or not suf- 
ficiently regarded ; and therefore it may de- 
serve to be occasionally presented to our 
minds, as opportunities may serve. The 

c " Rules and Advices," &c. See the Clergyman's 
Instructor, p. 97. edit. 1807. 
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caution, however, valuable as it is in the 
abstract, and highly fit to be borne in our 
minds, and to operate upon our conduct, is 
not destitute of limits, both of publick and 
of private consideration, within which its in- 
fluence should be restricted. A due measure 
of regard, both for our own personal and 
family interests, as well as for the interests, 
with which we are intrusted, of our succes- 
sors, may be allowed to operate in oppo- 
sition to the extravagant demands of others, 
even though the consequence be such as we 
should at all times deprecate, and at other 
times be most anxious to avoid. 

It is much the practice in the present day, 
I suppose it to have prevailed in former 
times also, but in the present day un- 
questionably the practice prevails to a great 
extent, of accusing the clergy of exorbitancy 
in their demands upon their parishioners, 
and throwing upon them the odium of much 
consequent ill-will from those, amongst whom 
more especially it is their duty to " maintain 
and set forwards quietness, peace, and love.'* 
I believe the clergy of the Established Church 
in general, and particularly I believe the 
clergy of the Irish part of the United Church, 

e e 3 
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to be in this respect, as well as in many 
others, greatly slandered and maligned. I 
believe the clergy to be in general mode- 
rate in their demands, and contented with 
their receipts, which are within the limits 
of their legal rights, to a degree, which their 
slanderers and maligners would despise in 
their own cases, as an instance of needless 
forbearance and foolish self-denial. This 
testimony, I am bound in justice to give, as 
the result of the information, with which my 
official situation has furnished me, concerning 
the general conduct of the clergy in settling 
their temporal claims: and I give it the 
rather, lest it should be supposed, that the 
caution, which has been previously suggested 
upon general principles, may have flowed 
from impressions different from those which 
have really been the result of my official ex- 
perience. 

A second caution, which I would submit 
to the reader's consideration in pursuance 
of the like general principles, has respect to 
political controversies, which frequently in- 
terfere very materially with the harmony 
and comfort of society ; especially to those 
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struggles of rival and conflicting parties 
which on particular occasions are apt to arise, 
to the infinite detriment of all kindly feel- 
ing, good order, and tranquillity, in the dis- 
tricts which are the scene of the contest. 
The clergyman indeed is a citizen as well as 
a churchman : he is a member of the State 
as well as a minister of the Church : he has 
civil rights to preserve, as well as religious 
duties to perform. True : yet it is easy to 
perceive which is his distinctive, and which 
ought to be his predominant, character. It 
were more difficult, I think, to shew, that 
that zeal is according to spiritual knowledge 
which prompts him to engage in contentions, 
and that that is not a misplaced activity 
which makes him prominent in scenes, which 
are notoriously calculated to cause those, 
who heartily engage in them, to " make 
shipwreck concerning" charity ; or which at 
least afford occasion for much temporary 
confusion, and excite a spirit of discord and 
mutual animosity, wherewith charity can 
hardly consist. Surely the eagerness of a 
political partizan is an unseemly appendage 
to the character of one, who is pledged to 
" maintain and set forwards quietness, peace, 
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and love, among all Christian people: 1 " nor 
do the artifices of a political intriguer more 
properly become one, who is equally pledged 
to " draw all his cares and studies the way" 
of his sacred profession, and to " give up 
the study of the world and of the flesh. 1 * 

This caution applies in common to all the 
clergy of the United Church, who may be 
exposed to the temptation of taking active 
parts in political controversies. A third 
caution should seem to be required by the 
course of my remarks ; the caution, namely, 
that, whilst they adhere stedfastly to the 
form of Christianity professed and practised 
in the Church of which they are ministers, 
and teach and encourage their people to do 
the same, they at the same time conduct 
themselves with courteousness, gentleness, 
moderation, and Christian charity towards 
those who dissent or separate from the esta- 
blished religion, and that they encourage their 
flocks in the like peaceable, quiet, and chari- 
table demeanour. Thus much in application 
to the clergy in general ; meanwhile a few 
words mav be added with reference to those 
religious feuds, which notoriously distract 
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in a most deplorable degree one portion of 
the united kingdom, and dispose no small 
number of the inhabitants of the country in 
hostile array against each other, to the sub- 
version of Christian charity in the minds of 
many, and of the peace and well-being of the 
community at large. 

I trust that I shall not be deemed by any 
one indifferent to the belief, which as mem- 
bers and ministers of the United Church of 
England and Ireland we all of us profess. 
If a declaration of my sentiments in this 
behalf were necessary, I would say, that the 
maintenance and propagation of that belief 
are in my best judgment essential to the 
religious welfare of the country ; and that 
no effort, which Scripture and reason justify, 
ought in my best judgment to be forborne, 
for the maintenance and propagation of that 
belief, and for the discouragement and (if it 
might please Almighty God in his infinite 
mercy and goodness) for the eventual re- 
moval of the opposite errors and corruptions. 
Yet I cannot but remember, and I cannot 
but wish all the professors, and more espe- 
cially all the teachers, of that pure, scriptu- 
ral, and apostolical belief, to remember and 
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bear in mind, that if by the word of God we 
are exhorted, that we " should earnestly 
contend for the faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints d ," we are admonished 
by the same word that " the end of the 
commandment is charity, out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, and of faith un- 
feigned c :" that if by our professional en- 
gagements we are pledged " that we will 
be ready with all faithful diligence to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God's word," we are 
pledged by the same engagements to " main- 
tain and set forwards, as much as lieth in 
us, quietness, peace, and love, among all 
Christian people, and especially among them 
that are committed to our charge." I can- 
not but think therefore that it manifestly 
behoves us, and I trust that there is no in- 
dividual among my readers who does not 
agree with me in thinking that it does be- 
hove us, in discharge of our sacred office as 
ministers of the Gospel, and in fulfilment of 
the obligations incurred by us on our admis- 
sion to the ministry of the Church, to abstain 

* Jude, ver. 3. c 1 Tim. i. 5, 
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from all words and actions which are calcu- 
lated to foster religious animosities, by ex- 
citing needless offence and irritation in the 
minds of those who are already separated 
from each other by their religious creed ; to 
encourage, as far as in us lieth, both by 
precept and by example, the like abstinence 
in those committed to our charge; and thus, 
whilst we endeavour by all legitimate and 
becoming means to maintain wjthin our 
cures a conscientious profession of the true 
Christian faith, to be no less sedulous in 
endeavouring to " let not our good be evil 
spoken of f ," hut to shew ourselves worthy 
sobs and servants of a Church, as distin- 
guished for her Christian charity and mode- 
ration as for her adherence to the true 
Christian faith. 

f Rom. xiv. 16. 



CHAP. XIX. 

» 

THE CLERGYMAN'S PERSONAL INTERCOURSE 
WITH HIS PARISHIONERS. ITS ADVAN- 
TAGES. FREQUENT AND SYSTEMATICA 
VISITS. 

Preach the word; be instant in season, out of 
season. 2 Tim. iv. 2. 

Publickly and from house to house. Act* 
xz. 20. 



I PASS on to a consideration of the per- 
sonal intercourse which ought to subsist 
between the minister and his parishioners. 
To such intercourse he is pledged by the en- 
gagement at his ordination, whereby he un- 
dertakes, that, " the Lord being his helper," 
he will " use both publick and private mo- 
nitions and exhortations, as well to the 
sick as to the whole, within his cure, as 
need shall require, and occasion shall be 
given :" an engagement, which appears to 

Ff 
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have its foundation, not only in the reason- 
ableness of the practice, but in the example of 
St. Paul, who " taught" the Ephesians both 
" publickly and from house to house, testify- 
ing repentance toward .God, and faith to- 
ward our Lord Jesus Christ," and " ceased 
not to warn every one day and night V and 
in the injunction of the same apostle to 
Timothy, that he should " preach the word, 1 * 
and " be instant in season and out of season b ;" 
" at stated times and others," observes Arch- 
bishop Seeker ; " not forcing advice upon 
persons, when it was likelier to do harm 
than good ; but prudently improving less 
favourable opportunities, if no others of- 
fered c ." 

But the practice has its foundation also in 
its own reasonableness. Much good Bray, 
and, I believe, generally does, follow the 
discreet exercise of this part of our duty 
with different descriptions of our parish- 
ioners. 

» Acts xx. 20, 31. 
b 2 Tim. iv. 2. 

c Second Charge to the Clergy of Canterbury, 
Works, x. 246. 
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On those, who attend the church, it gives 
us opportunities of inforcing instruction, 
which in the form of a regular discourse 
may have not succeeded in making on them 
a due impression ; of adapting our modes of 
expression to their particular understand- 
ings; and of explaining to them in a more 
easy and familiar way advice which may 
have been beyond their comprehension. At 
the same time it serves to bring us ac- 
quainted, in the freedom of friendly and 
confidential conversation, with their parti- 
cular sentiments and manner of life; their 
doubts and scruples of conscience, their prin- 
ciples and domestick habits, their wants, let 
me add, and their distresses ; in all of which 
respects we may be the better enabled to 
amend or improve their condition, by acts of 
personal kindness, or by applying to them 
privately and individually observations on 
their own situations, such as could not other- 
wise for want of information on our part, or 
at all events could not without impropriety 
or offence, be made the subject of publick 
animadversion and admonition. 

Further: in the case of young persons 
more particularly this sort of intercourse 

Ff9 
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affords' us c^porttfnitifes' of gh4ng«VahlttU« 
insthactibii ^atid advice, especially M' tfcfrtau* 
occasions; of 1 which a diligent' mhfri«ie¥< wU* 
gladly and Earnestly a* Vail hJrftself.' I bttt 
not alluding to the office of wiedk'ty w' ^ 
nodical catechising, which Mh within thd 
prescribed line of his 1 tegtHstr duty?" but J 
allude rather to the exercise of his' jlastottfl 
care with those young persbtts, wlibb'a^e 
perhaps, or situation in life; or other fe»ctttt" 
stances, may exempt them' from* atte*i«Unp4 
on his catechetical instructions, speeiltaaUy 
so called ; but who may nevertheless bfc UrfH|- 
ing to profit by his personal instiructibae, 'if 
tendered at other seasons and faf e» wny 
wherein they are capable of. ^iVjfiting- «by 
them. My observations have pe*ttttala*'*e- 
ference to the period of confirmation* i whffh 
the exhortations and admonitions 'of' an 1 in- 
telligent and affectionate pastor may 1 be m&k 
usefully employed, in preparing Iris 1 ^yttang 
flock to partake with benefit ' in that apft» 
stolical ordinance in the first place, and ik 
carrying them on afterwards to a worthy 
participation in the sacrament of our Lord's 
Supper. 
Again; there are others of our parish- 
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tatters, on whom, except in this way, we have 
no- opportunity of conferring any benefit by 
ou& ministerial exertions. Such are the sick 
and Jnfinn, who cannot, come to receive our 
pujjlWk instructions and to join in our pub- 
lidk putiiatrations,! but who possess an espe- 
diaii .claim i upon all the benefit that can be 
famyfid, fn#n. our • services : such are the more 
tlgeugbttets and dissolute of our charge, who 
wall wst iWme ; but who may be awakened 
fyiflriivato expostulations to a sense of their 
yttinous condition, and thus brought to re- 
pftnlMCQ and amendment. of life; to whom 
tti$y>b>. added those who are estranged from 
$w& communion, but who may probably be 
ednqiUated by personal instruction and re- 
aROQatowce, and established in the faith and 
worship of the . Ch urch . 
Hiliiam.not aware of any single measure, 
&WU /which a clergyman is. likely to derive 
4niBK>re .abundant, harvest of spiritual good 
JUQfK>ng&4 <his. people.; I am not aware of any, 
irotonwhiqh.he is likely to insure a higher 
degree of ..personal, respect, and, in conse- 
quence, , of » personal influence to himself ; 
than by thus continuing to keep up a per- 

FfS 
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sonal and domestick intercourse with them, 
and thus shewing by his free and spontaneous 
labours that he is sincerely interested for 
their welfare. Whereas, if we neglect all 
spiritual communication with them in private, 
they will be prone to believe that we preach 
to them and perform our other stated offices 
in publick, only because we cannot avoid 
it : if we let the six days of the week pass 
away without regarding them, they will be 
the less disposed to respect our exertions on 
the seventh. 

It was remarked by Archbishop Seeker, 
in a Charge to the clergy of the diocese of 
Canterbury in the year 1762, that " clergy* 
men, who are serious in their whole be** 
haviour, and the care of their families also, 
are often too unactive amongst their people : 
apt to think, that if they perform regularly 
the ordinary offices of the Church, exhort 
from the pulpit such as will come to heat 
them, and answer the common occasional 
calls of parochial duty, they have done as 
much as they need or well can, and so turn 
themselves to other matters: perhaps never 
visit some of their parishioners; and with 



the vest enter only into the, same sort- of talk, 
that any one else. would do*." ,f A.oh^C 
rea$ofc,r be presently add*, t; why we have 
sb, little hold upon our people is, that we 
converse with them so little, as watchmen 
oter their souls. The pastors of the foreign 
Protestants outdo us greatly in this respect, 
and are honoured in proportion. The Rom* 
ish priests have their laity under their hands, 
on- one account or another, almost continue 
ally, and acquire by it an absolute dominion 
over them. Both the old dissenters from 
our Church, and those who are now forming 
Hew, separations, gain and preserve a sur- 
prising influence amongst their followers by 
personal religious intercourse. Why should 
we not learn from them?" And this com- 
plaint of the learned Primate, between sixty 
and seventy years ago, had been in substance 
uttered by Bishop Burnet towards the latter 
part of the preceding century, when, in his 
discourse of the Pastoral Care, having pressed 
upon his clergy the duty of a parochial min- 
ister, " frequently to visit his whole parish 
from bouse to house," he adds, after some 

* 

4 Works, x. 246, 6. 
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intermediate obae»vation&i .*f I know this, way 

of parochial visitation) i$'.sq: wofHrrQut,l thai 

perhaps neither priest nor : people wiil bm 

very desirous to. see it taken >«q&> .I*t irHl 

put the one to labour and trouble, «nd bring 

the other under a closer inspdntion* .wfuoh 

bad men will no ways debase* nor) perhaps 

endure. But if this were put optlpeieafiqgy 

by their Bishops, and if they explained '^n* 

sermon, before they began it, tbeifeasofts <qarf 

ends of doing it; that would} remord the 

prejudices. which, might, arise against >it*i. I 

confess this is an increase of labour^ but 

that will seem no hard matter toiaqch^ai 

have a right sense of: their, ordiaatkfci anyway 

of the value of souls, and of the dignity! of 

their function. If men had; thensputittof 

their calling in them, and a due taMHnqa 

of flame and heat in carry ing it» on, labbur 

in it would be rather a pkasurte tthao.^ 

trouble e ." ' . ti .' iu« 

I feel confident, that in thisi nespect'im 

may congratulate with ourfteltea oil no .i*> 

considerable. improvement in- the character. of 

the parochial clergy. Eor notwithstanding 



i . 



« Clergyman's Ihstrufctor, p. 207, 9. 



t ke opp^^bKoufe OabguagG, 'whwih it often di- 
F6e#6d Jagaintt 'thenn ' it itfefe unjust if we 
wdreifa aikpt • the ><eeilstm< of 'them enjineut 
jitiafatfefc, especially of Bishop Burnet, and 
appty it 1 'as <lsharactleristiok of the clergy of 
the<{yre?fint'day, without a very large reserv- 
atfodj ({I -am on the contrary persuaded, that 
arigniat^dportiaTi of the clerical body are 
deeply >im^fessed with & due sense of this 
laipurtant 4»raftch of their professional duty : 
arid ]? have 'sincere gratification in attesting, 
that^sd'&r #s my own opportunities of ob- 
toivatioo' -kaVe extended, the clergy of the 
foisti 'part >of the 7 ' United Ghuroh are by no 
means 'behind their' English brethren, in 
tultifcratirig a' ; personal intercourse with their 
parishioners - fbr the promotion of their 
spunfttsai welfare. 

n 'Mi ls.'not-tb«refore so much for the pur- 
pose of leading; my clerical readers to the 
undertaking of an unknown and untried 
fhatyfthafc I dwell on this topkk; although 
it » may be well for the younger members of 
bur profession' to* bfe in this manner distinctly 
apprised (or reminded of their duty: but it 
is rather for the purpose of encouraging and 
animating them to the still more diligent 
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discharge of one* with which they are already 
acquainted, and in which many of therij, I 
presume, are already not inexperienced: at 
the same time there are certain particulars 
connected with the effectual discharge of it, 
on which it may be useful to offer a few 
suggestions. 

A practice, I think, prevails with several 
of the clergy, of visiting their parishioners 
from house to house at the recurrence ef 
certain periods ; for instance, at the approach 
of Christmas or Easter; with the purpose 
of engaging them to participate in the 
holy communion of the Lord's SuppVr 
at those festivals. This practice, both 
in itself and in its immediate purpose, is 
much to be commended : and I trust that I 
shall not be understood, as wishing in the 
least degree to discountenance or discourage 
it, by expressing my hope, that those pe- 
riodical visitations are not suffered to super- 
sede other occasional and less stated oppor- 
tunities of intercourse, which will be per- 
petually offering themselves to the vigilant 
parish priest. Valuable as this practice is, 
it ought not to be regarded, as constituting 
the whole of this department of parochial 
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duty. < And I say this the rather, by reason 
6f the particular duty of the people, to which 
I hafoe just supposed that such an exercise 
of the clergyman's duty is made subservient; 
namely, that which I have already specified) 
of participating in the holy Communion at 
the high festivals of the Church. Far be it 
from me to breathe a syllable, which might 
have the faintest appearance of disapproving 
of such their participation. On the contrary, 
I esteem it, and I would sedulously urge 
upon all of them to esteem it, a part of their 
bounden duty and service to Almighty God. 
At the same time I would be cautious, not 
tfr press upon them a participation in the 
holy Communion at these high festivals in 
such a manner as to lead them to suppose* 
that they might safely neglect to communi- 
cate at other less solemn seasons; and I 
would be cautious not to press upon them 
the duty of communicating at these or at 
any other times, in such a manner as to lead 
them to suppose, that they might with safety 
think> lightly of or neglect, either their other 
publick religious duties, or the duties of 
private and family worship, or those of a 
fcober, righteous, and godly life. 
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The truth is, and I am convinced that 
every clergyman will on doe deliberation con- 
cur with me in asserting it to be the truth, 
that the periodical • performance of one act 
of religion at a particular time will not com- 
pensate for the habitual omission of that act 
at other fit times, or for the continual delin- 
quencies of an irreligious or careless life. 
Persuaded, as I doubt not my reader is, of 
this truth, I need hardly recommend him, 
with his admonitions to his people that they 
will partake in the holy Communion on the 
festivals of our Lord's nativity and resur- 
rection, to unite his admonitions also, that 
they will not fail of partaking at other sea- 
sons of its administration; and moreover 
that they will not fail of offering their con- 
stant devotions, both publick and private, at 
the throne of the heavenly grace ; and fur- 
thermore, that they will not fail of offering 
the perpetual sacrifices of a Christian life 
and conversation. For this, as well as for 
other reasons, I would recommend him, not 
to be contented with such stated periodical 
visitations, as I have been contemplating, 
where he is already in the habit of visiting 
his parish thus periodically : but to be con- 
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tinualry on the look out, continually on the 
alert, for the purpose of " u*ing his private 
monitions" in general, w as need shall require, 
and occasion shall be given." In the pas- 
sage, to which I before alluded from Bishop 
Burnet's Pastoral Care, that learned Prelate 
represents the minister's frequent visitations 
of his whole parish from house to house, as 
the mean* by winch " ail the several branches 
of his duty to his people may be well gone 
about ; and indeed as the foundation, upon 
which all the other parts of the pastoral care 
may be well managed." 

In either case, however, or rather in both 
cases, it may be further recommended, if the 
clergyman would carry on this pastoral in- 
tercourse most effectually and beneficially, 
that it should be carried on by a system, bo 
that his knowledge of the families and indi- 
viduals in his parish may not depend on 
accidental intelligence, but may be the re- 
sult of his own regular arrangements. In 
order to this, different expedients may be 
adopted : none perhaps more obvious, more 
simple, more practicable, or more conducive 
to the end, than the keeping of a pocket re- 

G g 
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gister, which may contain the name$ qf the 
several families, with memoranda against each 
in parallel columns exhibiting sfi one view t,b$ 
various particulars useful to be known, con* 
cerning them; such as their customary a&s 
tendance on publick worship, and especially, 
at the holy Communion; their , p^agUcg of 
family prayer; their capability o£ reat$pg, 
and their possession of the holy Scriptures* 
the Book of Common Prayer, apd Qtfcpr 
religious books; their care about bringing 
their children to be baptized; the state of 
education of their children; their gene^d 
habits of industry and sobriety; and per- 
haps their general condition with respect to 
worldly comforts and conveniences. 

I gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
for mentioning with approbation and .ret 
spect a little volume, published by Mesegra 
Kivington in 1815, under the title of '.'A 
Manual for the Parish Priest, being .a 
few hints on the pastoral care, to %\& 
younger clergy of the Church of England, 
from an elder Brother.'* The name of the 
person, who thus described himself, is i}Qt 
generally known. But this I do .happen to 
know, and I mention the anecdote as reflect- 



\» * \ 
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ing honoui* upoh both the parties concerned 
in it/'as'toel! as upon the book Itself, that 
approbation of the Manual was confidentially 
cdnvejyetf to the author from one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the English epis- 
copal* bertch, and intimation given of a wish 
ib mark that approbation by the preferment 
ei'ttte author in the Church ; but that, with 
grtftefti! Acknowledgments for the intended 
favour,' 1 he requested permission to remain 
Utiknb#h. But this by the way. My object 
In noticing the little work in question is to 
iayv'tfeat amongst various good and practical 
rfctria^ka upon the minister's duty of private 
of domestick intercourse with his people, the 
author submits to his readers the plan of a 
register, such as I have been already sup- 
posing; easy of construction, and convenient 
fbt' reference. From his observations upon 
this subject, as well as from his other ob- 
servations on pastoral duty, I am sure that 
ahy clergyman might derive many useful 
hints, whether or not he approved at the 
particular form of register of which a speci- 
infen is given by the Manual. But whether 
ofr Hot that particular form be approved and 
adopted by any of my readers, I desire to 

Gg2 
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recur to the general recommendation of a 
systematick method of inquiry and* record 
concerning a clergyman's flock, as that #hich 
is the best calculated to enable him' to» fulfil 
his duty towards them, with benefit to them, 
and with satisfaction to himself.' " The good 
shepherd, 11 after the example of the great 
and good Shepherd of all, "knoweth his 
sheep, and is known of his. And the sheep 
hear his voice ; and he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them out. And /when 
he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth 
before them : and the sheep follow him, for 
they know his voice. 11 

Upon this topick however one cautionary 
reflexion may be added, suggested by a par- 
ticular restrictive phrase in the obligation 
now under consideration ; namely, that what- 
ever diligence the Church may call upon her 
ministers, and it may in consequence be their 
duty, to practise in any of the respects 
which have been noticed, or in any others 
which will be perpetually offering themselves 
to the mind of a watchful and conscientious 
clergyman, such diligence is to be limited 
within the sphere of his own particular 
cure. 
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This subject has been already noticed in 
the introduction of the chapter on Preaching. 
I will here only observe, that, according to 
the principles of our Church, tfre care of a 
particular parish is by the constituted au- 
thority intrusted to a particular parish 
priest : so that whatever praise may be justly 
due to the zealous minister, whose " zeal is 
according to knowledge," 1 that is not, I ap- 
prehend, a judicious or well-tempered zeal, 
which prompts a minister to expatiate be- 
yond the line of his own legitimate charge, 
and to assume the authority of his superior, 
and to interfere with the charge and labours 
of a brother. 
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CHAP. XX. 



VISITATION OF THE SICK. UNSOLICITED 

ATTENDANCE ON THEM. TIMELY AT- 
TENDANCE. COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 
QUESTION CONCERNING IT. PRECAUTION- 
ARY RECOMMENDATION. CONCLUSION. 



Is any sick among you? Let him call for the 
elders of the Church; and let them prat oveb 
him. James v. 14. 

He hath sent me to bind up the bboken-heabted 
to compobt all that moubn. ha, lxi. 1, 2. 

I was sick, and ye visited me. Matt. xxv. 36. 



BUT there is another particular, and indeed 
it is a very important one, in this branch of 
ministerial duty, to which I have already 
transiently adverted, but on which I would 
now more strongly insist : I mean the visita- 
tion OF THE SICK. 
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If there be any one description of persons, 
who are signally intitled to the pastoral of- 
fices, and generally to the watchful and kind 
services of a minister of religion, they are 
unquestionably those whom it hath pleased 
Almighty God to visit with sickness. They 
are unable to profit by the publick ministra- 
tion of the offices of religion, and they are 
peculiarly in* need of them. And so the 
Church has taken care to direct towards 
them specifically the thoughts of her minis- 
ters, by including the mention of them in 
our ordination promises, wherein we pledge 
ourselves to " use private monitions and ex- 
hortations to the sick within our cures/' 

There is no more necessary branch of a 
clergyman's duty, than his attendance on the 
sick, the aged, and the infirm : to admonish 
and exhort them under the correcting hand 
of Providence, and to assist them in the con- 
duct of their domestick devotions. And at 
the same time there is none, which, unobtru- 
sive as it is in the eyes of men, is better cal- 
culated to make him well pleasing in the 
eyes of that Being, who " seeth in secret, 
but will reward openly/' If I wished for 
the best criterion of faithful diligence in a 
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minister of the. Gospel, I should seek it 
no where rather than in a vigilant attend* 
ance> upon hi& sick parishioners. 

•No dbubt can be entertained, by any one 
of the. necessity and importance of a con- 
scientious performance of this duty; I pro- 
ceed to offer to tlje reader's mind a few sug- 
gestiond. with a view to the most effectual 
performance of it. 

There may be, I apprehend there is, a 
diversity of opinion concerning the necessity 
or propriety of a clergyman voluntarily offer- 
ing his spiritual services to a sick person 
within Jris cure, when he has not been spe- 
cially called on for the purpose. 

Now it is. unquestionably the duty of the 
family or friends of the sick person, to " give 
notide thereof to the minister of the parish." 
This is one of the rubrickal provisions of the 
Church. And in the discharge of his office, 
as a parochial instructor, the vigilant minister 
will hardly fail to point out to his people that 
such is their duty; to press the observance 
of . it upon their feelings and their con- 
sciences ; and to profess his own readiness to 
attend upon the sick, whenever he may be 
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called for. Thus " notice being given there- 
of to the minister of, the [Wish," he will 
enter upon the performance of thb | ofiice 
precisely as the law of the Church directs- 

Still it will often happen, and the more 
often if he has that general and systematick 
acquaintance with his flock, which has been 
the subject of my former recommendations ; 
in that case, I say, especially it will often 
happen to him, to become acquainted with 
the existence of sickness, when no formal 
notice will have been given to him of the 
event, no application from the friends of the 
sick man will have been made requesting nis 
attendance. In such cases the inquiry, al- 
ready suggested, naturally offers, itself, what 
is the minister to do? and the answer, I 
think, follows, without any great difficulty : 
a neglect of duty on the part of 6ome of .his 
people ought not to cause a neglect of duty 
in the pastor, provided " occasion be given" 
for that exercise of his function, which the 
" need" appears to " require." In other 
words I think, that, although the minister 
be not applied to for his attendance on the 
sick, it is right that he should voluntarily 
proffer his attendance, unless he should have 
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reason iq t>e persuaded that the proffe* 
would he unwelcome and would give offence. 
The Canon appears to have extended or 
explained the provision of the Kubrick in 
this respect, by directing that " when any 
person is dangerously sick in any parish, the 
minister, having knowledge thereof, shall 
resort unto him or her, to instruct or com- 
fort them in their distress \* Indeed the 
promise that we cc will be ready with all 
faithful diligence to use private monitions 
and exhortations to the sick within our 
cures, as need shall require and occasion 
shall be given," should seem to be very 
inadequately fulfilled, unless we endeavour to 
fulfil it in all cases, where we may suppose 
that our services, although unsolicited, may 
be- nevertheless acceptable and beneficial. 

The reader will probably remember the 
advice of Bishop Jeremy Taylor upon this 
particular point of ministerial duty. u Every 
minister ought to be careful in visititig all 
the sick and afflicted persons of his parish : 
ever remembering, that, as the priest's lips 
are to preserve knowledge, so it is his duty 

a English Canon lxvii. Irish Carton xli. 
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to minister a word of <Jomfort in the time of 
need." To which he annexes the following 
rule: " A minister must i not '- stay till he be 
sent for : but of his own aecoffd and care go 
to them, to examine thetoi, to exhort thera, 
to perfect their repentanoe, to strengthen 
their faith, to encourage their patience, to 
persuade them to resignation, to the renew- 
ing of their holy vows, to the love of God, 
to be reconciled to their neighboure^to make 
restitution and amends, to confess their sins, 
to settle their estate, to do acts of piety and 
charity, and above all things that they take 
care they do not sin towards the end of their 
lives. For if repentance on our death -bed 
seem so very late for the sins of our life; 
what time shall be left to repent us of the 
sins we commit on our death bed*?" And 
what we thus find prescribed by the episcopal 
advice of one of the greatest of our divines, 
we find exemplified in the parochial practice 
of another of them, (examples indeed many 
such might, I doubt not, easily be cited 
from the lives of our most eminent church- 



b Rules and Advices, &c. See Clergyman's In- 
structor, p. 109, 1 10. 
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men ; but I happen to have in my recollec- 
tion honest Izaak Walton's account of the 
excellent Hooker:) *He was diligent to 
inquire who of his parish were* sick, or any 
ways distressed, and would often visit them, 
unsent for ; supposing that the fittest time to 
discover to them those errors, to which 
health and prosperity had blinded them. 
And having by pious reasons and prayers 
moulded them into holy resolutions for the 
time to come, he would incline them to con- 
fesssion and bewailing their sins with purpose 
to forsake them, and then to receive the 
Communion, both as a strengthening of those 
holy resolutions, and as a seal betwixt God 
and them of his mercies to their souls, in 
case that present sickness did put a period to 
their lives c . r> 

This precept and this example of two of 
the brightest ornaments of our Church may 
tend to satisfy our minds upon the question 
proposed. And I have cited the passages at 
length the rather, because they may at the 
same time direct the reader in the choice of 
the most appropriate topicks of admonition 

c Walton's Lives, i. 337- Oxford edit. 1805. 

Hh 
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and exhortation, when engaged in this most 
difficult function of our ministry : a function, 
so much the more difficult, inasmuch as a 
disinclination in the sick or in- their friends, 
to give notice of their sickness to the minis* 
ter, is too apt to cause his attendance %o be 
at the most of very questionable benefit, if 
not to be altogether useless and ineffectoalv 

To prevent this evil, a clergyman will do 
well to instruct his parishioners, that it is their 
duty and interest to send for their minister, 
not only in sickness, but in the early stage of 
sickness : that so they may be the better able 
to profit by his spiritual assistance under- f he 
divine grace ; and be better qualified to have 
the " fatherly correction of God sanctified 
unto them *" whether it please God to restore 
them to their former health, or to appoint 
the present for the time of their dissolution. 
For the more effectual prevention of the 
same evil, the unsolicited attendance of the 
minister may be of the greatest use. We 
may then have the satisfaction of believing, 
that our exhortations are not devoid of their 

d Order for the Visitation of the Sick. 
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due* effect in persuading the patient to " take 
in good part the chastisement of the Lord;" 
that our prayers are instrumental through 
the divine grace in causing the patient's 
"sense of his weakness to add strength to 
his faith and seriousness to his repentance ;" 
that our administration of the holy Com- 
munion is productive to him of true spiritual 
consolation and comfort, of " the strengthen- 
ing and refreshing of his soul :" in a word, 
we may then have the satisfaction of be- 
lieving, that, " if it shall be God's good 
pleasure to restore the sick man to his former 
Beaton," we have been God's instruments in 
(enabling him to " lead the residue of his 
life in the fear of God and to his glory;" 
.or else, that by our means grace has been 
given him " so to take his visitation, that 
r .after this life ended he may dwell with God 
in life everlasting, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." This, I say, is the sort of satis- 
faction to which by the divine blessing on 
our ministry we may aspire, when we have 
opportunity to u give full proof of our min- 
istry" in a timely communication with the 
sick within our cures: and this accordingly 
is a reason, why we should endeavour to 

Hh2 
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prevail upon ouu .flocks, to giver qa timely 
notice of sickness; or should of Our. own 
accord profit by other information* and 
become unsolicited visitors «£ the. sick- pen 
son's house. But little satisfaction X > foaf 
must be anticipated, whenever it fcdls to 
our lot to visit the death bed of an. aftr 
prepared patient within a brief period of 
his dissolution : when the weakness* both of 
his mind and of his body precludes an* eut 
part the possibility of serious and earnest 
exhortation; when the prayers, utterad by 
the minister, can hardly be listened U>..by 
the patient with attention, much less accom* 
panied with fervent devotion ; and when tha 
holy Communion, if in such a case as I am 
supposing it be administered, is accepted 
probably as a talismanick or magical chare*, 
rather than as an effectual sign of the body 
and blood of Christ verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful penitent, 

I speak hypothetically of the administra- 
tion of the holy Communion in such a case 
as I have been supposing, by reason of a 
great and dangerous error, which I appre- 
hend to prevail in a very considerable d*- 
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gree, which h* immediately connected with 
the- discharge of our ministerialduty in the 
partictda*' before* us, and which it is* otrr 
business, a4 far as we are able, to correct or 
prevent 'flmtorigst the*' people committed to 
our 'Charge. f Frequently does it occur, that 
whteri'a sick 'person is evidently approaching 
his last hour, and no hope remains of his 
longed' continuance in this world, then, and 
IKM? tfll theny the; clergy man of : the parish is 
summoned* to administer the Sacrament to 
tile 'dyirig matt t who probably, during the 
wfcdte bourse of a long life of health' and 
vigour, had never availed himself of the op^ 
porttirtlties^ which have been continually of* 
feted, iaf partaking in the holy Communion'; 
and I whose life has probably been moreover 
efrafrked by a general habit of indifference to 
the rithe^ offices of religion. 
-' In 'such a case as this, what is the min- 
ister to do ? Doubtless he is to comply with 
•the summons by a prompt attendance at the 
sick iflan's house v- he is' to pray with and for 
diifn; 'he is to admonish and exhort him; he 
is to examine him, so far as his state of 
weakness will permit, as to his knowledge 
of the 1 nature of the Sacrament, and of the 

Hh3 
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qualifications requitfedlin the pant akersv and 
as to his own wishes land desires concern- 
ing it: and, where he finds him dfifitfieat 
in the requisite state of mind and: heart, 
he is, if he has time and opportunity ♦ . to 
instruct him in the same. Finally, 1 if be 
sees reason to believe, that the skk rkaan is 
acquainted with the nature of that holy 
mystery ; that he " truly repents him of .his 
former sins, stedfastly purposing to lettd a 
new life," in the event of its pleasiag. God 
to prolong his existence; that u he. has- a 
lively faith in God's mercy through t Christ, 
with a thankful remembrance of his death V* 
that "he is in charity with all men*;!" add 
especially that he is himself " desirous , to 
receive the Communion f :" then I • presume 
it is the obvious duty of the minister to 
" celebrate the holy Communion, 19 as . the 
Church directs; but not without an admo- 
nition to the sick man at the same time, that 
his habitual omission of this duty in times 
past is one of those former sins, which he is 
now called on truly to repent of, and in 

e Catechism. 

f Kubrick prefixed to ■* the Cbmmunion • of the 
Sick." 
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which he is now pledged to a stedfast pur* 
pose of amending his life in future; nor 
without a caution to the bystanders, that 
they turn the scene before them to the 
account of their own improvement, and do 
not' defer till* the hour of sickness and ap- 
proaching death that practice of the means 
-of graca, which God still graciously enables 
them to observe in the season of health. 

Bdt if it be found that the sick man is 
altogether ignorant of the nature of the 
Sacrament; or that he gives no assurance 
ef i being qualified by repentance, faith, and 
charity, to receive it ; or that he is possessed 
by no real desire of receiving it ; moreover, 
'that he is incapacitated for profiting by his 
minister's instruction and advice : what then 
is the minister to do? Here every indivi- 
dual must judge and act for himself, ac- 
< wording to his own notions of his professional 
obligations, and under a solemn sense of 
responsibility for the conscientious discharge 
of them. For my own part, in such a case 
as I have been supposing, (and I fear that I 
have not been supposing an impossible, an 
improbable, or indeed an extraordinary case,) 
I could not dare to advise that the Sacra- 
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ment should be administered. For thus to 
administer it could not, humanly speaking, 
be productive of comfort or benefit to the 
sick man; unless we will maintain *he ce» 
pudiated doctrine of the opus opetutmni oi 
the Romish Church: at the 'same time ,ot> 
the bystanders it would probably have ,|he- 
effect of confirming them in preconceived 
error and in inveterate neglect; whilst* if- 
regarded in another most important point, of. 
view, the administration itself would be little* 
better than a desecration and profanation .of > 
God's holy ordinance. 

In truth, as on the one hand it is, aur, 
duty to use every exertion, that our .parahr) 
ioners, whether they be whole or sjtfk,, dfl< 
worthily partake in the holy Commupipjp, tf 
is on the other hand our duty to take care, 
so far as may depend on us, that tbsy.do/ 
not partake in it unworthily. Accordingly, 
the drift of my remarks on the foregoing. 
topick is briefly this: that the administration 
of the holy Communion to the sick is not in 
my judgment to follow, as a mere matter of 
course, from our being called on to admin- 
ister it ; but that our conduct is to be regu- 
lated by a consideration of the condition of 
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the <iwiividdal, to f whom . &t; is I proposed, . to. 
be adrnkpstefad; That node- of : our pariah*, 
iorierS'tnay at tueh a season 'be unfit tooom* 
nnmioa I fe 9 < or that their unfitrieas, .whenever 
ifl«'does >€K«it, -may riot be an offetoce fop 
which* 'We have to answer, should be; the 
sadpe'*i' otat 'previous exertions in the 
management of our general ministry. And 
fefr this' purpose I know not a more effectual 
pfrovfaiotl, than* that which is made by the 
Oh»u^ch, Who m the Kubrick prefixed to the 
Communion of the Sick directs, that '• to 
the intent men may be always in a readiness 
to* "die, whensoever it shall please Almighty 
God to call them, the curates shall diligently 
from- time to time exhort their parishioners to 
thettften receiving of the holy Communion of 
the 1 'body and blood of Christ, when it shall 
be ' ptibilckly administered in the church ; 
that so doing, they may, in case of sudden 
viftftatioti, have the less cause to be dis- 
quieted for lack of the same. 1 ' The minister, 
wfco shall comply with this direction, and 
exhdrt his parishioners pubHckly and pri- 
vately, as he shall see need and shall find 
occasion, to communicate often at the publick 
administration ' in the church ; - always un- 
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derstanding, that, in exhorting them to 
communicate often, he fails not to impress 
on them the necessity of. communicating 
worthily ; will be taking the most effectual 
means for meeting the wants of his parish- 
ioners in the season of sickness and at the 
hour of death. • The parishioner, who Ml 
have been a frequent and worthy communi- 
cant in the time of health, will have been 
thus prepared to communicate worthily in 
the time of affliction : or, if it should please 
God to visit him with sickness under circum- 
stances which should preclude him from 
communicating at all, both he and his friends 
and his minister may have the consolation of 
believing, that, for as much as he has pre- 
viously " abounded" with stedfastness " in the 
work of the Lord, his labour will not have 
been in vain in the Lord." With respect to 
those, on the other hand, who shall have 
despised or neglected their minister's exhort- 
ations to perform this their bounden duty 
and service during their lives, he must still 
do all that lieth in him for their spiritual 
amendment and welfare at the approach of 
death, by exhortation, by examination, by 
prayer, by instruction ; whatever conduct 
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his sense of his own duty and of their actual 
state of preparation may determine hi* finally 
to pursue, as to the administration of the 
holy Communion. Meanwhile with respect 
to himself, in the execution of this important 
function of his office, he may cherish the 
consolatory reflexion, that he has not been 
negligent of his commission as " a watchman 
unto the house of Israel;" but that by having 
striven to " strengthen the righteous in his 
righteousness," and by having " warned the 
wicked to turn from his iniquity," he through 
the intercession of his Redeemer will have 
'f, delivered his own soul*." 



• > 



; I sshall here bring to a conclusion these 
observations on the clergyman's obligations ; 
in the course of which I have taken occasion 
to 'advert to the sfeveral engagements con- 
tracted on our admission to holy orders: 
not indeed with the intent of laying before 
the reader a detailed survey of all the mat- 
ters involved in those engagements, though 
in the different works, which I have recom- 
mended to his perusal, he will find ample 

* Ezek. ili. 17, &c. 
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information upon all of them; but rather 
with the intent of selecting such particulars, 
as appeared most important and most useful 
to be brought under his immediate view, 
and exhibiting them in a connected series of 
observation. My reflexions therefore are by 
no means designed to supersede those which 
may be found in other compositions of a 
similar nature, but rather to cooperate with 
them. So far as they go, I would fain 
cherish the hope that they may be not alto- 
gether destitute of utility to some, especially 
to the younger and more inexperienced mem- 
bers of the clerical body : and that, by 
directing attention to certain particulars of 
duty, they may excite in them a more lively 
desire to make themselves more thoroughly 
acquainted, not with these particulars only, 
but with all the rest ; so that they may " go 
on from strength to strength," and worthily 
fulfil the high office bestowed upon them, of 
" ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.'" For my own part, it 
would be to me a source of the highest and 
purest delight, if by any feeble efforts of 
mine I could contribute towards making a 
single clergyman more perfect in this good 
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work. To endeavour at least to do so, I 
feel to be my duty in the office, which I 
occupy, however unworthily, in the Church 
of God. I have therefore submitted to the 
reader with all freedom my sentiments on 
the proper execution of our professional en- 
gagements : and I now commit him, in all his 
doings, to the favour of Almighty God: 
" humbly beseeching Him, the giver of all 
good gifts, who of his divine providence 
hath appointed divers orders in his Church, 
that he will give his grace to us, who have 
been called to our several offices and admin- 
istrations in the same ; and so replenish us 
with the truth of his doctrine, and endue us 
with innocency of life, that we may faithfully 
serve before him, to the glory of his great 
name, and the benefit of his holy Church ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.*" 
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AMONGST the valuable publications al- 
luded to in the introductory chapter, as 
having been recently issued from the Uni- 
versity Press, and as useful acquisitions to 
a clerical library, are the following. 





£. •. 


d. 


Allbc's Reflexions on Scripture 


8 





Biscoe's Acts of the Apostles con- 






firmed 


10 





Jones's Canon of the New Testament, 






3 vols. 


1 





Trapp's Notes on the Gospels 


6 


6 


Wells's Geography of the Old and New 






Testaments, 2 vols. 


14 





Burnet (Bp.) on the XXXIX Articles 


8 


6 


Hooker's Works, 3 vols. 


1 1 





Pearson (Bp.) on the Creed, 2 vols. 


15 





Wheatly on the Book of Common 






Prayer 


10 
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£. *. rf. 

Clergyman's Assistant 14 

Clergyman's Instructor 6 6 

Enchiridion Theologicum, 2 vols. 16 

Homilies . 8 

Sylloge Confessionum 7 6 



Allix's Judgment of the Jewish Church 

against the Unitarians 7 6 

Barrow's Theological Works, 6 vols. 2 17 
Bentley's Sermons 7 

Bull's (Bp.) Works, with Nelson's 

Life, 7 vols. 3 8 

Burton's Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene 

Fathers to the Divinity of Christ 
Butler's (Bp.) Analogy of Religion 
— — — — — — — Sermons 

Horbery's Works, 2 vols. 

Ridley on the Divinity and Operations 

of the Holy Ghost 
Sharp's (Abp.) Works, 6 vols. 
Sherlock's Sermons, 4 vols. 
South's Sermons, 7 vols. 
Stillingfleefs (Bp.) Origines Sacrae, 

2 vols. 
Synge's (Abp.) Gentleman's Religion 






13 








7 








7 








13 








5 





1 


13 


6 


1 


8 





3 











14 








4 
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£. s. d. 
Waterland's Works, with review of Life 

and Writings by Bp. Van Mildert 5 
On the Divinity of Jesus 

Christ 6 6 



Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and 

New Testament, 4 vols. I 12 

Shuckford's Sacred and Profane . His- 
tory, connected, 2 vols. 16 



Allix on the History of the Churches of 

Piedmont 7 

Allix on the History of the Albigenses 6 6 

Burnet's (Bp.) History of the Reform- 
ation, 7 vols. 3 6 6 

Clarendon's (Earl of) History of the 

Rebellion, 8 vols. 3 6 

Strype's Aimals of the Reformation, 

7 vols. 7 

Ecclesiastical Memorials, 6 

vols. 3 



Burnet's (Bp.) Life* of Hale, and 
Fell's. (Bp.) Life of Hammond, 
small 8vo. 4 6 

i i 3 
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£. i . d 
Clarendon's (Earl of) Life by himself, 

3 vols. 1 10 

Knight's Life of Colet 14 

Lewis's Life of Pecock 6 

Wiclif 10 

Strype's Memorials of Archbishop 

Cranmer, 2 vols. 1 10 
— — Life of Archbishop Parker, 

3 vols. 



3 vols. 





1 


8 


6 


Archbishop Grindal 





13 


6 


Archbishop Whitgift, 










1 


8 


6 


Bp. Aylmer 





7 





Cheke 





7 





Smith 





7 


6 



Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and Sander- 
son, 2 vols, small 8vo. 6 



No reading is more profitable to a clergy- 
man than the lives of men eminent and 
exemplary in their . profession. -Such are 
some of the works last enumerated. I take 
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the liberty of submitting to the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press, that a desirable ac- 
companiment to the first and two last 
volumes in the last of the foregoing classes 
would be supplied in Bishop Burnet's Liie 
of Bishop Bedell. 
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ACT of Uniformity in Edward the .Sixth's time, 
quoted, 84. 

Act for Uniformity, motives to its enactments, 103. 
its first enactment, ibid. 

Act for Uniformity, its provision concerning the 
Royal Family, 114. inference from it, ibid. 

Addison, his wish concerning the clergy of his 
day, 219. 

Admonitory treatises, their utility, xxiii. more 
modern not superseded by earlier ones, ibid, sum- 
mary view of the present, xxv. 

Affectation in a preacher, censure of it, 229. 

Amen, different directions concerning it, 137- 

Amusements of a clergyman, their limitations, 291. 
dialogues on them, recommended, ibid. 

Andre wes, Bp. use to be made of his sermons, 218. 

Animals inferior, question on the right of inflicting 
pain upon them for our pleasure, 293. 

Archdeacon, exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
obedience to him promised, 166. 
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Argumentative treatises, by different authors, 

271. 

Article XIX, its charge against the Church of 
Rome, 62. substantiated by succeeding Articles, 63. 

Article XXIX, on transubstantiation, remarks on, 

75. 

Article XXXIV, its sentence on those who break 
the rules of the Church, 110. 

Association for discountenancing vice and promot- 
ing the knowledge and practice of the Christian re- 
ligion, recommended, 79. 

Athanasian Creed, its omission condemned, 147, 
note. Tract on it recommended, 148, 9. 

Austin, St. his opinion about ornaments of style, 
226. 

Baptism, Church injoins it to be publickly min- 
istered, 31. in what cases, privately, 32. reasons for 
its publick ministration, 33. only form allowed in 
private, 35. duty of the clergy thereupon, 36. 

Baptism, some directions concerning it not definite, 
123. and doubtful, 124. 

Baptism, sometimes impracticable after the second 
Lesson, 132. 

Baptism, by affusion, not aspersion, 140. 

Baptism publick of infants, in what particular the 
minister may use discretion, 144. 

Baptism private, by the publick form, irregular and 
disorderly, 150. 

Barrett, the Rev J. T. his Course of Psalms, 91. 

Berens, Rev. Bdward, his edition of Waldo on the 
Liturgy, 134, note. 
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Beveridge, Bp. his exposition of the clergyman's 
commission, 181. 

Beveridge, Bp. his advice concerning the ordina- 
tion vow, xvi. 

Bible, holy, distribution of, an instrument of re- 
ligious improvement, 70. not exclusive of ministerial 
instruction, 72. causes of difficulties in it, 73. ' 

Bible, holy, distribution of, how to be accompanied, 
77- caution on the subject, 78. 

Bible, its difficulty, 267. See Scriptures. 

Biblical apparatus, recommended for clergymen, 
270. 

Bishop, the judge in doubtful matters of the 
Liturgy, 113, 130. his authority how limited, 113. 

Bishop, intended by Ordinary, 1 66. See Ordinary. 

Bishop, his licence or appointment the clergyman's 
authority for preaching, 181, 2. 

Book of Common Prayer, its authority by Statute, 
103; and by Canon, 104. declarations of consent to 
it by the clergy, 105—107. 

Boyle Lectures, recommended, 271. 

Bread and wine, when to be placed on the com- 
munion table, and why, 139, note. 

Bread and wine, an irregularity in the form of de- 
livering them, 160. 

Browne, his remark on the obligation of the Irish 
Canons on the clergy, 156, note. 

Bull, Bp. an example of reading the Church service 
well, 20. 

Bull, Bp. his opinion of the difficulty of the Scrip- 
tures, 268. 

Bull, Bp. his admonition to clerical diligence, 274* 
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Burial of the Dead, Kubricks concerning it of 
doubtful interpretation, 125. 

Burn, his remark on the obligation of the Canons 
on the clergy, 156, note. 

Burnet, Bp. his " Pastoral Care" referred to, on 
reading the Church service, 19. 

Burnet, Bp. his opinion on the singing of metrical 
palms, 84. 

Burnet, Bp. his opinion on sermon writers, 220. 

Burnet, Bp. his observation on the clergyman's 
engagement to devote himself to his profession, 261. 

Burnet, Bp. his opinion of a clergyman's diver- 
sions, 299. 

Burnet, Bp. his remarks on the duty of ministers 
in visiting their parishes, 331, 33/. 

" By whom all things were made," in the Nicene 
Creed, to whom referred, 16. 

Canon, 18th English, concerning divine service, its 
provisions, 21. 

Canon, concerning catechising, supplemental to 
the Kubrick, 54. 

Canon, 61st English, application of its injunction 
concerning Confirmation, 55.. 

Canon, 14th English and 3d and 7th Irish, on 
publick worship, referred to, 82. 

Canon, 20th Irish, its direction about the explain- 
ing. of the Catechism, 194. 

Canon, 36th English and 3d Irish, concerning the 
prescript form of divine service, 104. 

Canon, prohibiting the preaching of unauthorized 
ministers, 182. 
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' Canon, prohibiting publick opposition between 
preachers, 201. 

Canon, 67th English, 41st Irish, explains the Ku- 
brick concerning the Visitation of the Sick, 347. 

Canons, English and Irish, substantially the same, 

155. the latter modelled after the former, 156. their 
obligation on the clergy, ibid. 

Canons, how distinguished from the Kubricks, 

156, 7* not confirmed by Parliament, 156. universal 
assent and consent to them not required, 157. how far 
obligatory, 158. 

Canons, examples of such as can be literally ob- 
served, 159 — 161. and of such as are obligatory not 
literally but in spirit, 162, 163. specially binding if 
inforced by the Ordinary, 163. 

Canons, several matters left by them to the direc- 
tion of the Ordinary, 170, 171. 

Canons, abound with cautions and prohibitions con- 
cerning certain diversions, 308. 

Canon of the New Testament, Jones's work on it, 

270. 

Catechising, imperative on the clergy, 49. solemn 
circumstances under which injoined, 50. its import- 
ance, 50, 51. how to be effectually performed, 52. 

Catechising, direction of the law concerning the 
time, 53, 54. in the church, not superseded by in- 
struction in schools, 54. when especially requisite, 55. 

Catechising, Kubrick concerning it how to be 
understood, 124. 

Catechising during divine service, sometimes im- 
practicable, 132. direction how to be complied with, 
133. 
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Character, professional, importance of maintaining 
it, 311. 

Charges episcopal, frequent character of them, 
xxii. 

Christ, twofold nature of, why to be preached as a 
necessary article of faith, 191. 

Christian life, virtues and graces of* to be enlarged 
upon in sermons, 190. 

Church of England and Ireland, her Liturgy and 
Articles the clergyman's rule in preaching, 185. 

Church, Christ's doctrine as received by it, to be 
taught by a clergyman, 193. 

Church, the Sacraments as received by it, to be 
taught by a clergyman, 194. 

Church, its discipline to be taught to the people, 
195. various matters in connexion with this subject 
specified, 195, 6. 

Church, tenets of to be defended, 197. 

Church, judgment of concerning particular diver- 
sions, 308. 

Churching of Women, not to be performed in pri- 
vate, 36. duty of the clergy concerning it, 37, 38. 
anecdote of an exemplary clergyman, 39. 

Churching women in a private room, its irregularity 
and inconsistency, 151. Ordinary has no power to allow 
it, 167. 

Clarendon Press, valuable works lately printed at, 
363. 

Clergyman, his duty about the times of divine wor- 
ship, 3. his performance of it, 4. hints concerning his 
manner of reading, 6, 15, 17, 18. his attention re- 
quired to the people's conduct in divine worship, 21. 
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his ministration of baptism, 31— -35. his churching of 
women, 36 — 38. his celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
41 — 47. his duty concerning catechising, 49 — 55. his 
attention required to education, 58. and to the distri- 
bution of religious books, 69. his connexion with re- 
ligious societies, 79. his duty concerning psalmody, 
81. his rule of duty, 99. his conformity to the Ku- 
bricks, 102. and to the Canons, 155. his obedience to 
his superiors, 163. his authority for preaching, 180. 
matter of his preaching, 183. duty and manner of 
composition of sermons, 214, 222. delivery of them, 
231. 

. Clergyman, his example, 24 1 . its effects in the church, 
253. in his family, 254. his occupations, 259. his study 
of the Scriptures, 262. auxiliary studies, 267. his ab- 
stinence from worldly cares and studies, 277. his 
amusements, 291. his intercourse with others, 313. 
personal intercourse with his parishioners, 325. his 
duties in visiting the sick, 344. and in ministering the 
Communion to them, 352. For more particular refer- 
ences, see the several heads. 

Clergyman, anecdote of one concerning the private 
administration of a publick office, 39. 

Clergyman, practice of one as to the times of min- 
istering the holy Communion, 43. 

Clergyman, anecdote of one with reference to 
written sermons, 235. 

Clergymen, two, their practice noticed with respect 
to preaching, 221. 

Clergyman's Instructor, a valuable collection of 
tracts on clerical duty, xx, note. 
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Collect, only one for the day to be used, with few 
exceptions, 120. 

Combeb, Dean, his opinion of ministers who vary 
from the Liturgy, 109. 

Comber, Dean, his two works on the Liturgy, 134, 
note. 

Comber, Dean, his statement of obedience due from 
the clergy to their Ordinary, 174. 

Comber, Dean, his opinion of a clergyman's stu- 
dies, 278. 

Commentaries on holy Scripture, recommended, 
270. 

Communicants, smallness of their number, 45. 
consequent duty of the clergy, ibid. 

Communion, holy, not to be neglected by the peo- 
ple at ordinary seasons of administration, 335. See 
Lord's Supper. 

Communion, form of words in which the minister 
is to receive it, not defined^ 122. 

Communion, a Kubrick concerning it doubtful, 
124. 

Communion Service, three Kubricks in, sufficiently 
clear, though sometimes doubted, 125, 126. 

Communion Service, the reading of it not at the 
table censured, 150. strictness of the law on the sub- 
ject, 160, 167. 

Communion of the Sick, question concerning its 
administration, 352. the minister's duty, 353 — 356. 

Composition, the means of instruction to the com* 
poser himself, 214. the practice gives increased 
facility, 215. and contributes to a better delivery, 217* 
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" Condemnation" improperly substituted for " damn- 
ation," 160. 

Conduct, exemplary in the clergyman considered, 
239, &c. 

- Confirmation, a good opportunity for inculcating 
religious duties, 46. minister's duty on the occasion, 
55. 

Confirmation, period of, useful for ministerial in- 
struction, 328. . 

Conformity to the laws, part of the clergyman's rule 
of duty, 101 . how divided, ibid. 

Controversy in the pulpit to be avoided, 1 97. specially 
between ministers of the same Church, 201. 

Cosins, Bishop, his projected Rubrick of explana- 
tion concerning private baptism, 123, note, his opi- 
nion concerning the Rubrick about catechising, 124, 
note. 

Cowper, his censure of affectation in a preacher, 
229. 

Cross, Wm. his Collection of Psalm Tunes, 84. 

Cure, the clergyman's diligence to be limited with, 
in his own cure, 340. 

Custom, not a reason for departing from the Ru- 
brick, 111. 

Deacon, what he is to do after the General Con- 
fession, 120, 121. 

Diligence in their calling, impressed on clergymen, 
274. 

Discipline ecclesiastical, to be supported, 97. 
. Discretion not to be exercised, where not allowed, 
145. 
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Dissenters and separatists, clergyman's' duty to- 
wards them, 320. means of conciliating them, 329. 

Diversion, its legitimate end, 295. how far pro- 
moted by the sports of the field, 296. 

Divine worship, principle of publick celebration of, 
1. how to be performed, 4. 

Divine worship, all things in it important, 96. 

Doctrines corrupt, not peculiar to the Romish 
Church, 76. consequent caution of the Church of 
England, ibid. 

Doctrines erroneous and strange, the preacher's 
duty to drive them away, 199, 200. 

Dodwell, Archdeacon, his vindication and ex- 
planation of the Athanasian Creed, recommended, 
148, note. 

Donne, Dr. his practice in preparing sermons* 
211. 

Dryden, quotation from his character of a good 
parson, 297- 

Education, principal object of with a clergyman, 58, 
59. his duty in regard to it, 68, 69. 

Ember weeks, prayers in, improperly omitted, 143, 
note. 

Epiphany, services omitted after, which to be taken 
in before Advent, 121, 122. 

Episcopal bench, anecdote of a distinguished orna- 
ment of, 339. 

Epistle and Gospel, how to be announced, 141. dif- 
ferent form at the end of each, 142. 

Epistle and Gospel of the day, useful guides to a 
preacher, 196. 
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Erroneous doctrines, duty of the clergy concerning 
them, 62 — 69. specially those of the Church of Rome, 
62 — 65. not confined to that Church, 65—69. 

Example of a clergyman, its importance to his peo- 
ple, 241. 

Example of a clergyman, extends to minor matters, 
250. and to things not moral in themselves, 252. its 
effects in the church, 253. and in his family, 
255. 

Exhortation, the second, when notice is given of 
the holy Communion, its impressiveness, 46. min- 
ister's duty to use it, 47. 

Exhortations on giving notice of the Communion, 
omission of them censured, 149, note. 

Exorbitancy, the clergy often unjustly accused of 
it, 317, 18. 

Family of a clergyman, his duty concerning it, 255. 

Festivals, their mysteries to be explicated to the 
people, 194. 

Festivals, communion at them requisite, 334. but 
not sufficient, 335. 

Font, only plaee for ministration of publick bap- 
tism, 34, 35. 

Geography of Scripture, Wells's work on it, 270. 

George HI. Kino, an happy adaptation by him of 
Scriptural phraseology, 272. 

Gibson, Bishop, his advice on the choice of Psalms, 
89. his tract on the subject, ibid. note, a selection on 
his scheme, 90. his opinion on the importance of 
psalmody, 96. ' 
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Gibson, Bp. his directions to his clergy oh divine 
worship referred to, 20. 

Gibson, Bp. his opinion on sermon writers, 220. 

Gibson, Bp. his statement of the judgment of the 
Church concerning certain diversions, 308. 

Gilpin, Rev. Wm. his Dialogues on the Amuse- 
ments of clergymen, 292. 

God, consequence of reflexion on his character, 5. 

God, his nature and dispensations, subjects of 
preaching, 189. 

Gospel, its doctrines and precepts, to be inces- 
santly pressed upon the people by the preacher, 187. 
their relation to each other, ibid. 

Governours of the Church, promise of obedience to 
them, 163, 165. 

Graces of composition, how far admissible in ser- 
mons, 222. considerations in their favour, 227. cau- 
tion concerning them, 228. 

Grotius, an exclamation of his near the close of 
life, 279. 

Hall, Bp. use to be made of his sermons, 21 8. 

Hall, Bp. his care in preparing his sermons, 234. 

Hammond, Dr. his method in preparing sermons, 
211. 

Heber, Bp. his opinion of Jeremy Taylor's " Rules 
and Advices," xx. 

Hebrew, instruction in, recommended, 265. prac- 
ticability of acquiring a knowledge of it, 266, and 
note. 

Herbert, George, anecdote of him in divine ser- 
vice, 28. 
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Herbert, George, his remark on catechising, 52. 

Historical treatises recommended, 270. 

" Holy and religious life," improperly substituted 
for " good living," 150. 

Homilies, why fallen into disuse, 180. 

Hooker, his practice with regard to his sick pa- 
rishioners, 349. 

Horne, Bp. his style of sermon writing, 225. his 
opinion on the subject, 226. 

Hort, Archbishop, his advice to his clergy, xvi. 

Hymns, use of in churches, contrary to law, 82, 
88. 

Impracticability of observing Kubricks, caution 
concerning the plea, 133. 

Instructor of youth, office of, allowable in a clergy- 
man, 285. 

Intercourse, the clergyman's with others, con- 
sidered, 313. evils to be avoided in it, 315, 318, 320. 

Intercourse personal, between a clergyman and his 
parishioners, its foundation, 325. its advantages, 327 
—330. improvement of the clergy concerning it, 
332. 

Intercourse personal, to be carried on systematically, 

337. 

Interest, danger of being misled by it, 315. cau- 
tion against it, 316. limitation of the caution, 317- 

Interlocutory parts of the service, how to be 
managed, 7* 

James I. Kino, character of the writers of his day, 
219. 
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King, prayer for in the. Communion Service, pos- 
ture for reading it, 125. 

Labours of others, in what ways use may be made 
of them in sermon writing, 213. 

Latimer, Bp. his question on the consequence of 
remissness in the priest, 247. 

Latimer, Bp. his judgment on the compatibility of 
secular employments with the clerical office, 288. 

Lawful authority, the clergyman's duty to observe 
it, 175, 6. his satisfaction in so doing, 177- 

Leslie, Rev. Charles, his tracts on Socinianism 
and Infidelity, 271. 

Lesson, scriptural to be preferred to apocryphal, 
120. 

Lessons, how to be announced, 141. 

Lessons of the day, guides to a preacher in his 
choice of subjects, 196. 

" Let us pray," reason of the invitation, 138, 
note. 

Litany, remarks on the proper mode of reading 
it, 7, 8. 

Litany, first sentence of, proper mode of reading 
it, 15. 

Liturgy, different component parts of, consequence 
of reflexion on them, 11 — 14. its necessity, 14. 

Liturgy, necessary alterations in, how provided for, 
109. 

Liturgy, several commentaries on, recommended, 
134, note. 

Liturgical works, several recommended, 271. 

London cases, recommended, 271. 
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Longinus, St. Paul commended in a fragment 
which bears his name, 226. 

Lord's Supper, usual times of administering it, 41. 
greater frequency recommended, 42. injunction of the 
Church concerning it, 42. fit seasons for its ministra- 
tion, 43. 

Lord's Supper, neglect of the people concerning it, 
45. consequent duty of the clergy, 46. See Commu- 
nion. 

Love to man, on what principle to be chiefly 
inforced, 188. 

Magistrate, office of, not incompatible with clerical 
duties, 284. 

Man in his state of nature and of grace, the subject 
of preaching, 189. 

Marriage Act, none in Ireland, consequent injury 
to the morals of the people, 161, note. 

Marsh, Bp. his observation on the Old Version of 
the Psalms, 87. 

Meetings for general entertainment, afford hints for 
preaching, 205. 

Milton, quotation from his verses ad Ptitrem, 40. 

Minister, his part in the performance of divine 
worship, 4. See Clergyman. 

Ministers, exemplary, effect of their conduct on 
their people, 245. 

Ministers, unworthy, effect of* their evil example, 
241, 246—249. 

Ministry, consequence of reflexion on the uses of 
it, 5. 
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Moral duties, on what ground to be established, 
192. 

National Society for educating the poor &c. recom- 
mended, 79. 

Nicene Creed, proper mode of reading two clauses 
in it, 16, 17. 

Nicholls, Dr. his Comment on the Liturgy, 134, 
note. 

Nicholls, Dr. his statement of canonical obedience, 

174. 

North side of the communion table, sometimes im- 
practicable to read the service there, 131. 

Notice for the Communion, peculiarity in Kubricks 
concerning it, 128. 

Obedience to the rulers of the Church, part of the 
clergyman's rule of duty, 101, 102. 

Oblations, at the Communion, differently under- 
stood, 127. 

Occasional events afford subjects for preaching, 204. 

Occupations of a clergyman, character of them, 
259. twofold, 261. 

Occupations of a clergyman, by what rule to be 
tried, 282. secular, not allowable, 283. certain ex- 
ceptions, ibid. 

Occupations secular in general, in a clergyman, 
protest against them, 285 — 288. 

Offertory, sentences at, whether to be read when 
there is no collection, 122. 

Omission, sins of, solemn warning against them, 273. 
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Ordinary, particulars in which his power is re- 
stricted, 167. obedience due to him as distinguished 
from that due to the law, 169. matters left to his 
direction by the Canons, 1 70. 

Ordinary, who intended in the ordination of priests, 
166. obedience due to. him, ibid, matters left by the 
Kubrick to his direction, 167, 8. 

Ordinary, obedience due to him in matters not 
specified by the law, 172. rule of such respect and 
deference, 173. principle of it, 175. See Bishop. 

Ordering of deacons and priests, quoted concerning 
the rule of ministerial duty, 100, 101. 

Ordering of priests, caution addressed by the Bishop 
to the candidates, 112. 

Ordering of priests, Collect from, recommended 
before sermon, 147, note. 

Ordering of priests, address of the Bishop in it, 
its impressiveness, 240. 

Ordination Service, authoritative admonition and 
injunction from it, 65. frequent perusal of it recom- 
mended, xv. 

Ordination vow, its obligation concerning divine 
service, 1,2; 28. 

Ordination vow, applied to the education of the 
poor, 60, 61. engages the clergy to drive away the 
errors of the Church of Rome, 63. likewise all other 
erroneous doctrines, 65. 

Ordination vow, the foundation of the rule of min- 
isterial duty, 175. what it comprises, 176. motives 
to, observe it, 177- 

• Ordination vow, that the clergyman will . be the 
teacher of his people, inference from it, 214. conse- 
quence of neglecting it, ibid. 
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Ordination vow, concerning a clergyman's personal 
conduct, 239, 240. examined with reference to the 
people, 244. 

Ordination vow, its obligations to study of the 
Scriptures, 260. 

Ordination vow, its obligation to maintain quiet- 
ness, peace, and love, did. illustrations of the duty, 
315, 318, 320. 

Ordination vow, its pledge to personal intercourse 
with a clergyman's parishioners, 326. 

Ordination vow, directs the minister's thoughts to 
his sick parishioners, 344. 

Ordination vow, frequent reflexion on it recom- 
mended, xv. 

Ornaments of the ministers of the Church, twofold 
signification of the Kubrick concerning it, 129. 

Parish clerk, not recognised by the Liturgy in con- 
nexion with divine worship, 26. 

Parish Priest's Manual, book so intitled, recom- 
mended, 338. anecdote of its author, 339. 

Parishioners, their solicitations not an excuse for 
departing from the Kubricks, 110. how to be treated, 
111. 

Patrick, Bp. his " work of the ministry concerning 
divine service" referred to, 20. 

Patrick, Bp. his opinion on the oblations at the 
Communion, 127- 

Patrick, Bp. his advice to his clergy, xvii. 

Paul, St. his style of composition, 226. an exem- 
plification of Longinus's treatise on the Sublime, 
ibid. 

Pauses in reading, their importance illustrated, 15. 
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Pearson, Bp. his thankfulness for being a member 
of a religious family, 256. 

People, their part in the service, consequence of re- 
flexion on it in the minister, 6. 

People, their parts in publick worship established 
with just discrimination, 138. 

People, their performance of divine worship requires 
the minister's attention, 21. injunction of the Canon 
concerning it, ibid, and of the Kubrick, 23 — 25. 

People, their inattention to their duty in divine 
worship, 25 — 27. what effect it should produce in the 
minister, 27, 28. 

People, postures of in the service, consequence of 
reflexion on them, 10. 

Perspicuity, its importance in sermons, 230. 

Pocket register of parishioners, recommended, 338. 

Political controversies, not suited to a clergyman's 
character and engagements, 318 — 320. 

Porteus, Bp. his charactei of Abp. Seeker's style 
of writing, 224. 

Portion of Scripture, phrase sometimes used impro- 
perly, 141, note. 

Postures appointed for the minister, their reason, 
135, note. See People. 

Preacher, indispensable qualities in, 232. 

Preacher of righteousness, how a clergyman may 
shew himself such, 192. 

Preaching, the clergyman's authority for it, 179. 
its limitations, 180, 183. a regular part of his duty, 
180. 

Preaching, matter of, 183. to be regulated by holy 
Scripture, 184. and by the tenets of the Church, 185. 
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Preaching, the constant object of it, 186. 

Preaching, occasional subjects recommended, 203. 

Preaching controversial, remarks on, 198 — 203. 

Preaching, preparation for, should be made early in 
the week, 210. inference from the contrary conduct, 
212. 

Preaching, to be regulated by circumstances, 237. 
assistance towards it, 238. 

Preaching extemporaneous, not suited to the An- 
glican Church, 233. objections to it, 233, 4. 

Prescript form of divine service, instances of add- 
ing to, 146. and diminishing from, 147* and of irre- 
gularity in performing it, 149. into what resolvible, 
J 53. not to be departed from by the Ordinary, 
168. 

Presence of Christ in the Sacrament, importance of 
the doctrine, 75. 

Preservative against popery, recommended, 271. 

Presbyter of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, selection of Psalms by one, 90. 

Primitive history of mankind, various circumstances 
in, why to be chiefly taught, 191. 

Principles and engagements, to be maintained, 97. 

Private judgment, not a reason for disobeying the 
Church, 109. 

Psalms of David, their fitness for publick worship, 
83. allowed by Act of Uniformity to be sung, 84. 

Psalms, authorized versions of, to be used in 
churches, 81, 82. allowed, not commanded, 88. other 
versions not allowable, ibid. 

Psalms, Old Version of, its authority, 85, 87. 

Psalms, New Version of, its authority, 86, 87. 
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Psalms, selection of, should be regulated by the 
minister, 88. advice of Bp. Gibson concerning it, 89. 
two published specimens, 90, 91. 

Psalms, manner of singing, 92. abuses to be guarded 
against, 93. periods of singing, ibid, posture during 
singing, 94. 

Psalmody, how to be regulated, 81. mode of pro- 
moting its usefulness, 91. its. importance, 96. 

Psalmody, its introduction into a wrong part of the 
service, censured, 149. 

Psalmody, a part of the congregation's devotions, 
92. necessity of conducting it properly, 93. 

Reading, distinctly and audibly, recommended, 6. 

Reading, good reading, how attainable, 18, 19. 

Readers, unlearned, impediments to their under- 
standing the Bible, 73. 

Reformation, evils which attended it, 76. 

Religious books, judicious distribution of, 69. their 
importance, 77* 

Religious feuds, the clergyman's duty to abstain 
from them, 320—323. 

Religious improvement, two special instruments of, 
57. education, 58. religious books, 69. 

Rome, Church of, her corruptions founded on a 
misapprehension of Scripture, 74, 75. 

Rome, Church of, efforts of the clergy directed 
specially against her doctrines, 62 — 65. 

Kubrick, higher obligations to observe it than any 
other ecclesiastical law, 108. duty of observing it 
strictly, ibid. 
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Kubrick, concerning every parishioner's communi- 
cation in the holy Communion, 42, 43. Bp. Wilson's 
remark on it, 44. 

Kubrick, several matters left by it to the direction 
of the Ordinary, 167—169. 

Kubrick concerning the time of singing, remark on, 
93, 94. 

Kubrick before the Absolution, its direction about 
" the priest alone," 120. 

Kubrick, prefixed to the Exhortation, when the 
minister giveth warning of the holy Communion, 46. 
duty of the clergy in connexion with it, 46, 47. 

Kubrick, concerning the Catechism, consequent 
duty of the minister, 52. meaning of its direction, 53. 

Rubricks, excuses for not observing them, 109 — 1 14. 

Kubricks, not to be innovated on, 1 13. 

Kubricks, how distinguished and why so called, 102. 
their claims on conformity, 102 — 106. 

Rubricks, particular, considered, 117* 

Rubricks, some not clear, and why, 118. 

Rubricks, defective, the most memorable ones, 
118. 

Rubricks, of doubtful interpretation, 124. 

Rubricks, capable of two senses, 127. 

Rubricks contradictory, extremely rare, 128. 

Rubricks, impracticable, extremely few, 130. 

Rubricks, indifferent in themselves, 135. distinction 
between such as may be supposed or allowed to be so, 
ibid. 

Rubricks, indifferent in themselves not to be dis- 
ebeyed or neglected, 140, 142. 
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Kubricks, which leave things to the minister's dis- 
cretion, 143, 144. 

Kubrick, concerning the Visitation of the Sick, 345* 
extended or explained by the Canon, 347. 
■ Kubrick, before the Communion of the Sick, its 
valuable provision, 357. 

Kule of ministerial duty, criterion of a minister's 
conduct, 99. where set forth, 100. twofold, 101. 

Sacraments, proper subjects for a clergyman's 
preaching, 195. 

Sanderson, Bp. his example in preaching, 203. 

Scripture, the clergyman's rule in preaching, 184. 

Scripture, all its truths to be made the subjects of 
a clergyman's preaching, 188* nothing but it to be 
preached, 191. 

Scriptures, effect of their being divided into verses, 
18. caution about reading them, ibid. 

Scriptures, holy, the guide to practice as to faith, 
100. 

Scriptures holy, necessity of studying them, 262» 
their daily study recommended, 263. particularly in 
the originals, 264, 5. 

■ 

Scriptures, holy, their beauties of composition, 
227. 

Scriptures, studies subservient to them, 267. diffi- 
culty of understanding them, 268. consequent duty of 
the clergy, ibid. See Bible. 

Seasons, change and' circumstances of, afford sub- 
jects for preaching, 205, 6. 

Secker, Abp. excellence of his Charges, xxii. 

Secker, Abp. his Lectures on the Catechism, 144. 
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Secker, Abp. his instructions concerning preaching 
the fundamentals of religion, 198, 9.. 

Secker, Abp. his opinion about the use to be made 
of the sermons of others, 220. 

Secker, Abp. his style of sermon writing, 223 — 225. 
his advice on the subject, 224. 

Secker, Abp. his observations on a clergyman's 
conduct, 251. and on his duty in his family, 254. 

Secker, Abp. his exposition of the engagement to 
lay aside the study of the world, 277. 

Secker, Abp. his judgment of a clergyman's amuse- 
ments, 299. 

Secker, Abp. his comment on the promise to main- 
tain quietness, peace, and love, 314. 

Secker, Abp. his remarks on personal intercourse 
between the clergyman and his parishioners, 330, 1. 

Sermon, Collect from the Liturgy before it, un- 
objectionable, 146, note, particular Collects recom- 
mended, 146, 7. 

Sermons, the clergyman advised to compose his 
own, 213. motives for doing so, 214i — 217. 

Sermons, use to be made in them of the labours of 
others, 218, 220. 

Sermons, some eminent ones, 271. 

Sermons, delivery of, how to be regulated, 231 — 234. 
advice concerning their composition with a view to 
delivery, 232, 235. 

Sermons, written, advantage of them, 234, 235. 

Seventeenth century, remarkable for its great divines, 
272. 

Sharp, Archdeacon, his life of Abp. Sharp, 20. his 
opinion on the authority of the Kubricks, 108. 
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Sharp, Archdeacon, his opinion about giving notice 
of the Communion, 128, 129, note. 

Sharp, Archdeacon, his opinion about reading the 
Communion Service at the table or the desk, 131. 
and about administering baptism after the second 
Lesson, 132. 

Sharp, Archdeacon, his opinion concerning the 
placing of the elements on the communion table by 
the priest, 139, note, and concerning, baptism by affu- 
sion, 140, note. 

- Sharp, Archdeacon,, his observation on the im- 
propriety of departing unnecessarily from rules, 142. 

Sharp, Abp. an example of reading the Church 
Service well, 20. 

Shepherd, his elucidation of the Liturgy, 134, 
note. 

Shepherd, his opinion on the prayer to be pre- 
ferred by a deacon after the General Confession, 
121. 

Sick and infirm, Jtheir special claim on a clergyman's 
attention, 329, 344. 

Sick, the clergyman's attention to them a criterion 
of faithful diligence, 344. 

Sick, duty of their friends to give notice of their 
sickness, 345. hints to the minister thereon, 345, 
350. 

Sick, topicks of admonition to them, 349. how to 
render the visitation of them most useful, 350. cases 
in which there is small hope of benefit, 352. 

Sick, situation of difficulty concerning them, 352. 

Sickness and death, afford subjects for preaching, 
206. 
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Sin, its nature and qualities, to be enlarged on in 
sermons, 190. 

Sitting during the singing of the Psalms, its un- 
fitness, 95. how to be remedied, 96. 

Societies for religious improvement, their utility, 
78. 

Society for promoting Christian knowledge, recom- 
mended, 79. 

Sparrow, Bp. his Rationale on the Liturgy, 134, 
note. 

Sparrow, Bp. his account of the reasons of pos- 
tures appointed for the minister, 135, 6, note. 

Sparrow, Bp. his account of the invitation, " Let 
us pray," 138, note. 

Speculative points not suited to parochial preach- 
ing, 202. 

Sporting, as an amusement for clergymen, con- 
sidered, 292. 

Sporting, its character contrasted with the charac- 
teristicks of the clerical life, 294. its effects on the 
mind, 296. 

Sporting, its interference with a clergyman's time 
and engagements, 296, 7* not in unison with his 
duties, 298, 9. 

Sporting, how it affects the minds of parishioners 
towards their minister, 301—3. inference from the 
consideration, 304. 

Sporting, a notorious source of dissension amongst 
men, 305. an occasion of unbecoming associations, 
306, 7. 

Sporting, judgment of the Church concerning it, 
308. 
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Sporting, its propriety in a clergyman referred to 
the dispassionate deliberation of the clergy, 309 
—311. 

Sprat, Bp. his directions to his clergy, referred 
to, 20. 

Sprat, Bp. his opinion on sermon writers, 220. 

Sprat, Bp. his opinion on style, 230. 

Studies of a clergyman, their criterion, 278, 28 L 

Studies of a clergyman not to be exclusively pro- 
fessional, 278, 280. caution on that subject, 281. 

Studies professional, their necessity for a preacher, 
209. 

Strtpe, his opinion concerning the singing of 
metrical psalms, 84. 

Style of composition of sermons, 222. the unadorned 
style, 223, 4. the graceful stvle, 225—227. must be 
regulated by circumstances, 230. 

Sunday, divine service to be twice performed on it, 3. 

Sundays and holydays coinciding, which service to 
be preferred, 118. 

Superiors in the Church, their example or judg- 
ment not a justification of departure from the Rubrick, 
113. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his advice concerning ser- 
mons, 184. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his advice about the great 
festivals, 194. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his advice about preaching 
against errors and evil principles, 200, 201. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his instructions about preach- 
ing things useful, and avoiding curiosities, 202. 
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Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his sentiments on the effect 
of example in a clergyman, 242, 243, 249. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his advice to the clergy to 
live a life absracted from worldly cares, 282. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his caution against litigious- 
ness and covetousness, 316. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his advice concerning the 
visiting of the sick, 347/ 348. 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy, his Rules and Advices to his 
clergy, xx. 

Teacher of his people, the clergyman considered in 
that character, 207. qualification necessary for it, 
209. 

" The Lord and Giver of life," in the Nicene Creed, 
how to be understood, 17. 

Theological works, their importance to a clergy- 
man, 270, 272. 

Thoughtless and dissolute, how to be awakened, 
329. 

Transubstantiation, doctrine of the Churches of 
England and Rome concerning it, 74, 75. 

Trinity and Incarnation, doctrines of, their prac- 
tical use, 187. 

Unauthorized psalms and prayers condemned, 146. 

Usher, Archbishop, anecdote of him on his death- 
bed, 273. 

Usher, Archbishop, sacrifice in him of inclination 
to duty, 279. 

Visitations, parochial, recommended to the clergy* 
331. periodical good, but not sufficient, 334 — 337. 
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Visitation of the sick, remarks on, 343. whether to 
be undertaken unsolicited, 345, 346. advice for con- 
ducting it most usefully, 350. 

Waldo, his commentary on the Liturgy, 134. 

Waldo, his censure of clergymen for omitting the 
Athanasian Creed, 148, note. 

Wheatly, his opinion on the service when a 
Sunday and other holy-day coincide, 118 — 120c 

Wheatly, his opinion on the services omitted after 
Epiphany, 122. 

Wheatly, his Rational Illustration of the Liturgy, 
134, note. 

Wheatly, his account of the different modes of 
printing the Amen, 137, note. 

Wheatly, his account of the rule concerning the 
placing of the elements on the communion table, 
139, note. 

Wheatly, his remarks on ministering private bap- 
tism by the publick form, -151, note, and on churching 
women at home, 152, note. 

Wilson, Bp. his caution concerning neglect of ad- 
ministering or receiving the holy Communion, 44. 

Wilson, Bp. his censure of the omission of the 
latter Exhortation in giving notice of the Communion, 
149, note. 

Wilson, Bp. his remarks on a clergyman's devo- 
tion to the service of God, 281, 282. 

Wilson, Bp. his advice to his clergy, xvii. 

Worldly cares and studies, abstinence from, a 
clergyman's duty, 277. 

THE END. 
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